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CHAPTER IV. 


AnNorHER happy, if not tranquil, week glided 
away. Company came and went; invitations 
were tendered and accepted; riding and walk- 
ing and boating parties formed; dancing soi- 
rées and conversaziones attended, and Rizpah 
went everywhere that Ada desired—the least 
exacting, the most docile, and, to all appear- 
ance, the most cheerful umbra that ever fol- 
lowed a petted and flattered belle. In the 
supposed plenitude of her heart-wealth she 
was really as indifferent to general praise, as 
unambitious of the notice and attentions of 
strangers as her demeanor led observers to 
believe and report. 

“‘Stupid,’’ ‘‘shy,’’ ‘‘unapproachable,”’ 
were epithets freely applied to her by both 
sexes, while the gentlemen united in pro- 
nouncing her ‘‘ very plain and gawky,’’ and 
the ladies scanned her coiffure and toilet in 
ill-disguised horror. For, in these important 
matters, rural simplicity was not the order of 
that district. It was a wealthy, ease-loving 
community, where the youths were college- 
bred, wore superfine broadcloth, and rode 
blooded hunters, and the ladies procured 
fashions and fabrics from the neighboring city 
of Baltimore. The puzzle that had ‘ posed’’ 
the fellow-students of the two girls, at the In- 
stitute, was canvassed now by a larger circle. 
. ‘What could Ada Hopeton—refined and 





fastidious to a proverb—see to like—there 
could be nothing to admire—in the homely 
hoyden ?”’ 

This appellation had been bestowed upon 
the personage under fire by Miss Challoner, 
who had, ‘‘somehow,’’ ferreted out the his- 
tory of Rizpah’s gypsying in the woods, and 
in recounting it, added sundry items of in- 
formation relative to the ‘‘odd creature’s’’ 
morning rambles and moonlight vigils. In 
vain Ada protested, when a whisper of this 
gossip was wafted to her ears, that her school- 
mate had generous impulses, a kind heart, and 
talent of no mediocre stamp. In slang par- 
lance, the would-be butterflies that danced 
their merriest and shone in their brightest 
plumage through this sunshiny season— 
**could not see it !’’ 

‘If I could only bring her out! could let 
you see her once as she is to me—as she ap- 
pears at home in our confidential chats, you 
would agree with me!’’ said Rizpah’s advo- 
cate, with a thought of tears in her accent of 
dulcet entreaty. ‘‘ But she is so proud! so 
reserved! Much as she loves me, and desires 
to please me in all things else, I cannot coax 
her out of the shell—the impenetrable armor 
she assumes whenever strangers are by. I 
often expostulate with her upon this impolitic 
reticence; tell hér that she will never have 
more friends unless she makes an effort to 
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please and win new acquaintances; but she 
replies, laughingly, that she is satisfied with 
the old ones, and that society is an unmiti- 
gated bore !’’ 

** T cannot su atly admire your brother’s 
self-denying ki.. ss to her,’’ replied Miss 
Challoner. ‘‘He 1s careful that she shall 
never feel herself neglected when he is pre- 
sent. Yet I cannot help being amused at, no 
less than sorry for him, sometimes, when he 
walks up with such a patient, martyr-like 
air, to hand her in to dinner or supper, or sits 
down with her at the table or window, where 
she inevitably casts her anchor, to talk of, or 
look over books, or quote sentimental poetry; 
all the while trying bravely to swallow his 
yawns. I should think that he would men- 
tally anathematize such operations as she 
does society—as unmitigated bores.’’ 

‘*Gerald likes her, I think,’’ rejoined Ada, 
sweetly and generously. ‘‘ Generally he does 
not object much to conversing with, or waiting 
upon her. The duty devolves upon him, and 
cannot be shirked while she remains our guest. 
He is a pattern of good nature, as you know, 
and has a marvellous faculty of making the 
best of everything.’’ 

Miss Challoner’s smile was softer, her man- 
ner more pointedly affable, the next time Mr. 
Hopeton approached her after this explana- 
tory talk with his sister. Whether she liked 
him the better for his disinterested chivalry 
to an unattractive stranger, or was relieved at 
being assured that his sole motive in thus 
honoring Ada’s friend was simple humanity 
and common civilty, must be decided by the 
rest of the story. 

Surrounded by these gusts of criticism; 
these whirling eddies of censorious tattle, Riz- 
pah rested upon her calm, bright dream-isle 
in blissful ignorance that she was assailed. 
‘*Curtained and closed and warm”’ by her fan- 
cies and hopes, she lived as far above and apart 
from the frivolous pleasure-seekers about her 
as they conceived themselves to be separated 
from her by their own superiority. She was 
only too glad to be left alone to read or think, 
as she liked. It may appear to the reader, as 
it would undoubtedly have done to any and 
all of those about her, that she had an ex- 
ceedingly slender foundation for the edifices 
that rivalled the tower upon the plain of 
Shinar in altitude and mocked the sun in 
lustre. But, be it remembered that she had 
been busy all her life with this sort of archi- 





tecture, without so much as a corner-stone of 
reality. Therefore, the superstructures now 
reared upon the base of Gerald’s avowed 
partiality for her, and embellished by the 
innumerable corroborative proofs of this lik- 
ing which were forthcoming every day, were, 
in her estimation, very substantial indeed, 
promising to last until she laid down her gray 
head beside her hero’s in the grave, where de- 
vice and knowledge together cease. She had 
learned not to expect unremitting attentions ; 
to understand that he must be more often 
a dangler in Miss Challoner’s train, or the 
temporary knight of some other fashionable 
beauty, than a fixture at her side. And she 
could never have justified Ada’s judgment of 
her egregious simplicity in any other manner 
so completely as she did while complacently 
regaling her heart and thoughts upon the be- 
lief of the validity of her title to the affections 
of the man she secretly worshipped. 

With all her folly and inexperience and 
credulity, she had too true an instinct of wo- 
manhood to manifest this preference by any 
overt act. Gerald was helped to the under- 
standing of it by his overweening self-conceit. 
Perhaps Ada had her surmises on the subject, 
and these may have approximated the truth; 
but casual spectators had no glimmering that 
aught resembling a flirtation was progressing 
between the two very dissimilar parties to that 
interesting transaction, until the evening of 
Gerald’s return home from Baltimore, whither 
he had gone three days before, on business for 
his mother. 

There was a room full of company assem- 
bled at the Hall—one of the surprise-parties 
then much in vogue in that neighborhood— 
and, at the instant of Gerald’s entrance, Emily 
Challoner stood in the centre of the parlor, in 
full dress—white tarletane, with rose-colored 
trimmings; her perfect shoulders, revealed 
by the low bodice, and her equally faultless 
arms, like rounded columns of marble, exqui- 
site in cast and symmetry, unveiled save by 
the very brief and thin sleeve; her whole 
figure animated by the elate consciousness of 
transcendent loveliness. Her face glowed 
with delight as she caught a glimpse of Ge- 
rald’s tall figure, bowing his salutations to 
those of the guests who were nearest the door, 
gratification, she concealed very indifferently, 
when he advanced to pay his respects to her. 

‘*You have given us an unexpected plea- 
sure !’’ she said, laying her hand in his, with 
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more frank cordiality than she was accustomed 
to display to her most favored followers. 

‘‘Thank you! It is kind in you to assure 
me of it!”’ 

But his tone was abrupt, his eye wander- 
ing, and he stayed near her only while he 
spoke the trite and meaningless phrase. This 
accomplished, he crossed over to the alcoved 
window, festooned without by vines, draped 
within by lace hangings, to which snug in- 
closure Rizpah had, by constant occupancy, 
established a claim. She was there now, and 
had arisen from the window-seat to receive 
him, after she saw that his destination was 
her retreat. Miss Challoner watched him as 
he parted the curtains, and, although the 
folds fell together again so soon as he released 
them, she beheld, through the sheer screen, 
the pale face blush and brighten; the invol- 
untary forward movement to meet his out- 
stretched hand. 

**T do believe that girlisin love with him!”’ 
she ejaculated, inwardly, in blended disdain 
and amaze. 

The latter feeling gained the mastery when 
Gerald reseated the ‘‘ homely hoyden’’ upon 
her cushions and swept aside the not over- 
voluminous flow of her skirts to make room 
for himself also in the recess. There he re- 
mained, seemingly allured into entire oblivion 
of every other breathing and speaking mortal 
excepting her to whom his eye and lip paid 
assiduous court. Too proud to show, by any 
visible token, the discontent and vexation 
begotten by this inexplicable conduct on the 
part of one whom the community at large 
had adjudged to herself as a lawful prize, and 
who, until to-night, had exultingly accepted 
the appointed place, Miss Challoner turned 
her ivory left shoulder to the delinquent, and 
lent a bewitching show of interest to the knot 
of gentlemen immediately about her. Gerald 
remained, a semi-recluse from the festive 
scene, until the eyes and comments of all 
were directed towards him. Then he allowed 
himself to be surprised by his sister’s remon- 
strance, as, drawing back the filmy veil, she 
accosted him. 

‘*Brother! do you know that you have been 
a whole hour in this room, without speaking 
to half-a-dozen people, and that everybody is 
wondering at you? Rizpah, darling, drive 
him away! He is too lazy to be tolerated in 
respectable society!’ 

‘*An hour! It cannot be more than five 





minutes, surely! But it is not indolence that 
has tempted me to play the ungracious host 
to others!’’ he added, in an undertone, to 
Rizpah, whose averted face told him the 
adroit bint was not wasted. 

As Ada slipped her hand within his arm to 
lead him away, she whispered, ‘‘Have you 
forgotten that there is such a thing as a man’s 
committing himself beyond the possibility of 
honorable retreat ?”’ 

‘*You may change your mind as to the ex- 
pediency of my falling into this danger, when 
you have heard what I have to tell you, by 
and by!’’ was the rejoinder. 

The ‘‘ by and by’’ did not come until one 
o’clock A. M., when, having said smiling 
adieux to her neighborhood friends, and ac- 
companied Rizpah to her chamber door, Ada 
retraced her steps to the parlor, where her 
mother and Gerald were talking earnestly 
together. 

‘“Now!’’ said the young lady, falling into 
the prettiest and easiest attitude imaginable 
upon a sofa, ‘‘if you have news to tell, let us 
have it without more delay. What has trans- 
formed you into a bona-fide sighing lover—the 
Simon Pure adorer you spoke of with supreme 
contempt a fortnight since? Or, are you re- 
hearsing for the stage? If you are, Emily 
Challoner will play the slighted queen of tra- 
gedy to perfection, after a little more such 
practice as you have given her to-night.”’ 

This was delivered in a tone of refined ban- 
ter, and enunciated with a smile. Ada could 
not descend to unladylike raillery, or excited 
crimination, no matter what might be the pro- 
vocation; but Gerald was sufficiently versed 
in her moods to see that she was as seriously 
annoyed as was consistent with her principle 
of selfish equanimity. 

‘*T am not aware that I have ever given 
Miss Challoner occasion to assume such a 
part,’’ he returned, coolly. ‘‘If she has 
chosen to misinterpret any harmless civilities 
I may have offered her, in days past, that is 
her lookout, not mine. In all matters per- 
taining to the art of flirtation, it has been 
diamond cut diamond between us.’’ 

‘* Lookers-on have taken the liberty—im- 
pertinent though you may consider it—of 
forming an opinion upon the subject which 
you treat so lightly,’’ said Ada, still unruffled 
in exterior. 

She had no idea of yielding an inch, nor the 
tenth part of an inch, to her beloved brother ; of 
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abating one jot of the censure she considered 
he richly merited, but she could not be be- 
guiled into a quarrel with him. Her temper 
was proof against any assaults which he could 
bring to bear upon it. 

‘*I do not fear the disapprobation of prudent 
lookers-on, should I accomplish my present 
purpose,’’ said Gerald, in a tone of surpassing 
confidence. ‘‘I have made two discoveries 
during my stay in Baltimore. One was that 
Emily Challoner’s fortune has been overrated 
—trebled, in fact, by Madame Rumor; the 
other, that your school-girl intimacy with 
Rizpah Lowrie has been the means of bring- 
ing under our roof and within my reach, the 
heiress to half a million! What say you to 
that ?’’ 

Ada positively sat upright and enlarged the 
circle of the eyes she had studiously made 
sleepy, until the proclamation of the nume- 
rals he brought out so triumphantly. Mrs. 
Hopeton uttered an exclamation of astonish- 
ment. 

** Incredible !’’ 

‘*So it seems to me!’? Ada’s head fell 
back to its comfortable position among the 
pillows. ‘I don’t believe a word of it, Ger! 
You have been hoaxed! I should have had 
some inkling of it before this late day, if 
there were the least warrant for the tale. 
Why, look at her dress! There is scarcely a 
decent garment in her whole wardrobe. And, 
as to jewelry, she has none, excepting a tiny 
pearl pin—an old-fashioned trinket that was 
her mother’s.’’ 

‘*Trifling objections, which have no weight 
whatever as an offset to the plain truth, 
namely, that her father is a silent partner of 
the firm of Blank & Dash in New York, and the 
moneyed man of the house of Dash & Starr, in 
Baltimore. He is variously computed by the 
wiseacres of the mercantile world to be worth 
from four to six hundred thousand dollars. 
His habits are simple, and his retired, inex- 
pensive manner of life has deluded most 
people into the notion that he is a person of 
moderate means. I learned these facts from 
one whose authority is unquestionable—Mr. 
Starr, himself—with whom I dined yesterday. 
Bob Starr and I were chums at the University, 
and meeting him in the street, yesterday 
morning, he insisted upon taking me home 
with him. It appears that the old gentleman 
was in New York last week, and, during an 
interview with Mr. Lowrie, the latter men- 





tioned that his only daughter was passing a 
month or so with us. I hope that 1 do Bob 
no injustice when I state as my firm belief 
that his politeness to me, and his father’s ex- 
traordinary suavity sprang from a sordidly 
selfish motive—the desire to get an invitation 
for Bob to visit here. And, before I had any 
cause to suspect the trap, he had cajoled me 
into asking him to come out and spend a week 
with me, very soon. It struck me, at the 
moment, that his acceptance was unusually 
prompt and eager; but I set it down to the 
score of his attachment to me, and the desire 
to taste the country air. Papa Starr is a 
shrewd customer, and his hopeful son is a 
chip of the old block; is wide-awake to the 
main chance—just the stuff of which fortune 
hunters are made. He said that he had un- 
derstood Miss Lowrie was talented and accom- 
plished, and asked me whether she were 
pretty! As if I couldn’t read his mancuvres 
through and through!’’ 

‘* Perhaps his arder may be dampened by a 
nearer survey of her charms!’’ suggested 
Ada, in her flute-like voice. 

‘Don’t you believe that! He is a heart- 
less, worldly fellow, quite capable of the ras- 
cality of making desperate love to a girl for 
the sake of her money !’’ 

A tiny, cunning smile curled the corners of 
Ada’s lips—a gleam of intense mirth, which 
Gerald. did not remark in the excitement of 
his virtuous indignation. 

‘‘That is the common fate of a rich woman, 
in this day, so long as she remains unmar- 
ried!’’ he continued. ‘‘She is liable to be 
snapped up by the first needy adventurer who 
gains her ear, after she quits the school-room ; 
falls an easy prey to deceit and avarice.’’ 

‘*Rizpah is fortunate in having friends so 
wise and disinterested as ourselves!’’ re- 
marked Ada, with an air of innocent gravity. 

Gerald halted in his parade through the 
room, and tried to frown; but. catching his 
sister’s eyes, brimming and dancing with ma- 
licious fun and seeing his mother’s smile, 
elicited by this last observation, the absurdity 
of his ferocious tirade against Mr. Bob Starr’s 
iniquitious cupidity rushed upon him, and he 
laughed outright. The ladies joined in right 
merrily, and the understanding between the 
three was perfect. 

The Hopeton acres were broad, and, in the 
main, productive; but they were burdened 
with mortgages and other liabilities, the 
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yearly interest on which, when paid, left no 
more of the profits of the plantation than were 
requisite for the annual expenses of the large 
family of colored dependents and their free- 
living owners. Besides Gerald, there were 
two younger boys, still away to school, and 
all four of the children had been trained to a 
life of luxurious idleness, such as ‘cannot be 
supported except upon a handsome income. 
It was needless for Gerald to say to his confi- 
dantes, on this occasion—or, even to avow it 
in set language to himself. ‘‘ You know that 
I have grown to the estate of manhood with 
the determinate purpose of marrying an heir- 
es3, as the quickest and least laborious way of 
retrieving the family fortunes, and rendering 
myself comfortable for life. This girl I regard 
as a valuable waif, tossed by kind Fortune into 
my very hands. She is half in love with me 
already, and, if I take Time by the forelock, 
win her heart and the promise of her hand 
before other competitors enter the lists, or she 
has had a chance of guessing at what her real 
importance in the world will be when it is 
noised abroad that her father is wealthy, and 
she the solitary legal inheritrix of his riches, 
I shall secure—not my individual prosperity 
and ease merely—but be your benefactor, 
also.”’ 

His scheme was palpable as commendable 
to the astute perception of mother and sister, 
and neither desired or attempted to gainsay 
it in any of its provisions; both felt them- 
selves pledged, in honor and affection, to 
co-operate with the son and brother in his 
laudable intent of replenishing the too-often 
exhausted coffers of the house. Only, as 
Ada kissed him for the night—a caress which 
was proffered and received as the seal of their 
tacit compact—slfe said, a little mournfully, 
scanning the lineaments she coincided with 
him in thinking most comely to behold: — 

‘*T do not pretend to say that you can do 
better, but, Ger, dear! I always hoped that 
you would make a brilliant match in other 
respects, as well as in wealth. I coveted 
beauty and style for you, in addition to a 
noble fortune. To be perfectly frank, I must 
own that I had set my heart upon your mar- 
rying Emily, and I believe you could have 
done it.’’ 

Gerald shook his head—in doubt as to the 
advisability of the scheme—not in denial of 
the proposition she had stated in the last 
clause. 





‘*There are drawbacks there, too, my dear. 
I question the ability of any man to manage 
the queenly Challoner as I am persuaded that 
I can Rizpah. I have a stout will of my own, 
and need pliable material in a wife, and I have 
seen more tractable women than our good 
mother here, and yourself. Rizpah would 
become one of us—heart, soul, and strength, 
resigning individuality, tastes, wishes, every- 
thing as commanded. As to externals—she 
is young, and may improve. If not, we can 
but make the best of her.’’ 

‘*Yes—I suppose that you are right!’’ as- 
sented Ada, hesitatingly. ‘‘ At all events, 
one cannot expect perfection, and the princi- 
pal desideratum secured, we must e’en be 
satisfied.’’ 

From the date of this conversation, the 
most vain and capricious mistress could not 
have demanded greater singleness and zeal 
of devotion than Gerald bestowed upon his 
chosen quarry. For a while his open demon- 
stratioas of preference, his direct and pointed 
manifestations of distinguished regard almost 
terrified the humble recipient. Then, as time 
and the repetition of these accustomed her to 
the phenomenon, the aurora of happiness in 
which she had lived, of late, was intensified 
into the dazzling rays of perfect and cloudless 
day. She had dreamed, hitherto; now, she 
knew an awakening tenfold more delicious 
than the dearest and fairest chimera that had 
ever crossed her mind. And creeping ipto her 
heart—love-full though it was, and moved by 
a humility of gratitude that is a rare con- 
comitant in human affection—there mingled 
with her bliss a tincture of exultation over 
the disdainful and beautiful women who had 
looked down upon her and courted him who 
now proclaimed himself her leal cavalier, in 
a thousand delicate and flattering mancwuvres 
for pleasing her and enlightening the as- 
tounded bevy of critics as to the real nature 
of his connection with her. If he were des- 
tined to fail in the accomplishment of his ulti- 
mate object, he must lay the blame upon his 
want of skill in the employment of Cupid’s 
wiles, for fortune persisted in showering her 
most auspicious tokens of favor upon him, 
throughout the intermediate stages of his 
wooing. He had a clear field for yet a fort- 
night longer, Mr. Robert Starr being oppor- 
tunely detained in town by his mother’s 
alarming illness. 

‘*Considerate, nice old lady!’’ chuckled 
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Gerald, passing the letter to Ada containing 
Bob’s apology for what he termed ‘‘an un- 
lucky and provoking postponement of a plea- 
sure which he eagerly desired.’”’ ‘‘I must 
make hay while the sun Shines !”’ 

‘**I think I have heard that hay too rapidly 
cured is not apt to keep well,’’ was the enig- 
matical reply. 

Despite her outward acquiescence in her 
brother’s project, Ada was dissatisfied at the 
turn affairs had taken. Rizpah, as an affec- 
tionate, ductile hanger-on upon the skirts of 
her mantle of self-love, was a useful, and 
almost an indispensable element in her cup 
of complacency—and vain-glorious compla- 
cency was Ada’s favorite frame of mind. As 
her school-fag, waiting-woman, and admirer- 
general of whatever she said, did, or looked, 
she—the goddess—could tolerate her worship- 
per’s eccentricities; overlook her blemishes 
of character and person; even defend her 
against the unseemly attacks of her dear 
friends. But it was an infliction to witness 
Gerald’s clever counterfeit of ardent love- 
making when Emily Challoner or Agnes Byrd 
or Julia Rupert was by to note, and secretly 
to scoff at, his singular taste, his inexcusable 
and pitiable infatuation. For the glitter of 
Rizpah’s golden recommendations being, as 
yet, prudently concealed from their eyes, it 
was no wonder that they were at a loss how 
to explain his sudden furore of devotion. 
Ada had been Emily’s ally formerly, and, 
while not a syllable in direct acknowledg- 
ment of this had ever passed between the 
beauty and herself, she felt that the foiled 
woman detected and resented her defection. 
Her espousal of Rizpah’s cause was first made 
evident by the cessation of the looks and 
smiles — half-pitying, half-humorous, which 
had once answered Emily’s slurs upon the 
‘shoyden.’’ Sigh she must, and she did, 
when a passing remark designedly directed 
her notice to the queerly-matched pair, but, 
further than this she could not be tempted to 
go, while to Rizpah, personally, her demeanor 
was more fond and amiable than ever. She 
was obstinate upon one point. Gerald could 
not persuade her to undertake the correction 
and regulation of the toilet of her sister-in- 
law elect. 

‘*When you shall have the right to do so, 
try your own hand at amending her habits 
and dress,’’ she met his entreaties by saying ; 
**T will not run the risk of incurring her ill- 





will by any untimely or officious hints. I 
never do anything that could possibly make 
me disagreeable to any one, if I can help it.’’ 

So Gerald, afraid, as yet, to trench upon 
such uncertain ground himself, danced at- 
tendance upon Rizpah, hither and thither; 
he, the model of gentlemanly elegance of ap- 
parel, from his well-trimmed curls to his 
glossy patent-leather gaiters ; she, arrayed in 
a crushed organdie, or a muslin of more thap 
dubious complexion, or a tarletane, flabby 
and ‘‘stringy,’’ from dampness or improper 
packing, or a silk that was either obsolete as 
to pattern, or short and scant in the skirt; 
each and every one of them fitting as badly 
as dresses could do, without wholly smother- 
ing the outlines of the human form; her hair 
‘‘put up’’ with the one idea of getting it out 
of the way, and fastening it up so securely 
that it would not tumble down before the next 
time for combing it arrived. Feeling that 
their progress through every assembly was 
followed by wondering and amused glances, 
he yet enacted his part with heroic spirit, be- 
guiling the vexation of the hour by mental 
prophecies of future compensation for all he 
was then enduring. 

‘*This does savor somewhat of making love 
under difficulties,’’ he confided to his sister, 
one day, after the departure of a party of 
modish pleasure-seekers, on which occasion 
Rizpah had appeared in a calico morning-gown 
—French chintz, but faded and shrunken. 
‘*So soon after our engagement as I feel that 
I can venture to do so, with any show of pro- 
priety, I shall speak very decidedly with re- 
gard to this and kindred topics. Just now, I 
suppose that there is no remedy. It tries a 
fellow’s temper, sometimes, to see the shame- 
less style in which people who call themselves 
ladies and gentlemen, stare and wink at us; 
but let those that win laugh. My turn will 
come, some day. I say, Ada!’’ 

‘*Say on!’’ answered she, seeing that she 
was expected to respond verbally to the ap- 
peal. 

**Don’t you think that it would be advisa- 
ble to make short work in righteousness of 
this affair ?’’ 

‘*That depends upon whether you can now 
recede with honor to yourself.’’ 

‘‘Recede! what are you talking about? I 
never was more determined to persevere than 
at this moment. What has put it into your 
head that I meant to do anything else ?”’ 
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‘“‘T was misled by the term ‘righteous 
work!?’’ returned Ada, in apology he could 


not prove was insincere. ‘‘I beg your pardon 


for my dulness!’’ 

Nettled at the impossibility of answering 
her as he was provoked by her drily gentle 
tone to do, Gerald curbed his wrath and pur- 
sued :— 

‘*What I was about to say is just this— 
Bob Starr will present himself, to-morrow, at 
our door, armed for conquest. I cannot hide 
from myself the truth that he has good looks 
and agreeable manners to recommend him, 
and it may be that Mr. Lowrie will favor his 
suit, inasmuch as he is his partner’s son. 
Wouldn’t it be sound policy in me to land 
my fish before hg can cast his line into the 
stream? to bag my bird before he has a 
chance to take aim at her? He is a sharp 
fellow !’’ 

‘*T do not quite comprehend.’’ 
had a stare of mystification that was won- 
drously genuine in semblance, and her brows 


Ada’s eyes 


eontracted inquiringly. 

‘You are not apt to be so stupid when I 
introduce other themes,’’ Gerald was obliged 
to say. 
no other will serve your ladyship; it is my 
design to offer myself formally to Rizpah Low- 
and my belief and my 


‘In explicit language, then, since 


rie, this very evening, 
hope are that she will accept me!’’ 

Ada lifted her hands in holy horror. 

“*Gerald Hopeton! I never heard of any- 
thing so outrageous! My dear brother! it is 
in direct opposition to every rule of the eti- 
quette of courtship. To address a young lady 
while she is your mother’s visitor, an inmate 
of the same house with yourself, would cause 
you to be ostracized in polite society, wherever 
and whenever the story should be told.’’ 

** Polite society may’’— 

He did not go on with the sentence. He 
stood in sufficient awe of his super-polished 
sister to avoid the use of rank expressions 
in her hearing. Moreover, however coarsely 
practical some of his views with respect to 
love and courtship might be, he was not ruf- 
fianly in grain or habit, and was now really 
ashamed and shocked at the narrow escape 
he had made. 


** Rizpah is not one to be guided by the con- 
sideration you have named,’’ he continued. 
‘She will not be pained or offended at the 
transgression of a by-law, which, I do not fear 
to declare, she’ has never heard of in her life. 
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I have no disposition to set the principles of 
common delicacy and expediency at defiance, 
but there are exceptions to every rule. ‘A 
bird in the hand is worth two in the bush.’ 
New York is a long way off, and women are 
proverbially changeable.”’ 

‘¢ What guarantee against this characteristic 
fickleness of the sex will you have, supposing 
there is a formal betrothal before your bird— 
as you are fond of calling her—leaves us for 
her home? She must return to her father, for 
a season, since private and runaway matches 
are not now considered respectable, particu- 
larly where the future happiness of the ena- 
mored couple depends upon the parent’s com- 
plaisance. Why may she not change her 
mind then, even if you have uttered the 
irrevocable proposal, and received an aflirma- 
tive reply to your pleadings ?”’ 

‘*T shall have her word—her solemn plight !”’ 
rejoined Gerald, impressively. ‘‘ You do not 
know her as I do, Ada, or you would under- 
stand that a marriage vow, pronounced in the 
presence of a hundred witnesses, could hardly 
be more binding upon her conscience than 
would be her promise, once freely given to 
me, although no other ear than mine heard 
it.’’ 

‘*One hears of broken engagements every 
day,’’ said Ada, slightingly. 

‘‘True; but the women who rupture them 
have no likeness in character and principle 
to Rizpah Lowrie! There is more that is 
commendable in her than you are willing to 
admit.’’ 

‘*Tt is selon les regles for you to wax eloquent 
in her praise,’’ said Ada’s creamy voice. ‘‘ You 
sustain your part a merveille! But, do not let 
your enthusiasm make you: forgetful of the 
fact that 7 was her friend when she had no 
other; invited her to my home’ and treated 
her affectionately before I knew that her re- 
spected and respectable father was—how shall 
I phrase it? a demi-millionniare? There are 
actions that speak more loudly than words.’’ 

‘*Ada has grown confoundedly satirical, 
lately! insufferably provoking!’’ thought 
Gerald, as he sauntered out of ear-shot, lest 
he should be tried beyond his powers of self- 
control by the novel experience of her oppo- 
sition to his sovereign will and pleasure. 

He could not doubt her affection for him- 
self; yet, why this vein of sarcastic innuendo, 
whenever he brought forward a matter that 
so vitally affected his future welfare? He 
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would have been yet more perplexed, had he 
seen the workings of her features; the con- 
vulsive clasp of her hands, one upon another, 
as she stood, that night, within the alcoved 
window of the unlighted parlor and watched 
the pair who strayed up and down the garden 
walks beneath her; traced the progress of the 
momentous interview by the lower droop of 
Rizpah’s head and Gerald’s more deliberate 
step. 

At length, when they turned into the path 
leading to the eastern porch, and disappeared 
amid the shadow of the vines, a sob escaped 
the oppressed heart, and the sister’s face was 
hidden by her fingers. 

**T had such pride in him! I hoped much— 
oh, how much—from his career in life! and he 
has basely sold himself at the outset! Sold 
himself—a pitiful sacrifice—and, for what? 
to whom? Gerald! Gerald!’’ 

Had the anguished whisper reached the ear 
of brother or mother, either would have been 
as much astonished at the strange outbreak 
of passionate regret, as would the acquaint- 
ance of an hour, had the serene countenance, 
that looked like the home of sunshine, low- 
ered with tempest-clouds at a careless, pass- 
ing breath. Ada’s love for her elder brother 
was, undeniably, the mightiest sentiment of 
her nature, always and distinctly excepting 
her regard for her sweet self. He had no 
conception of the pain and chagrin she had 
borne uncomplainingly, in resignation worthy 
of a better cause, while he laid bare the sordid 
motives, the shameless and cold-blooded cu- 
pidity that had impelled him to borrow Love’s 
vesture to wear while he burned incense upon 
the altarof Mammon. There were times when 
her disgust at the contemplated alliance grew 
so strong that she had to call into play her 
utmost resources of self-command and inge- 
nious artifice, to prevent her from shrinking 
at Rizpah’s touch as from a loathed reptile; 
when she actually hated the innocent victim 
of mercenary wiles; could hardly endure to 
see Gerald look at or speak to her whom he 
designed to take to his bosom as his life-long 
companion. For Ada was still young, and 
young blood—ice it as we may with conven- 


tional rules and selfish or worldly reasonings— 


will throb rebelliously, now andthen. And in 
all this, we will do her the justice to say, there 
were no weakly compunctious thought of the 
infamous cheat she—the trusted friend—was, 
in spite of mental recoil and heart-protests, 





assisting her brother to practise upon a sim- 
ple-minded, true-hearted girl, who had saved 
her life at the imminent risk of her own, and 
who loved the very dust that received the 
imprint of her footsteps. Ada would have 
sneered at the imagination of pitying Rizpah. 
Was she not likely to have the high felicity 
of calling Gerald ‘‘husband?’’ Was she not 
to bear his name; to bask her forlorn figure 
in the reflection of his popularity? What 
brighter destiny could her most ambitious 
aspirations picture? What had she to give 
in return except the wealth hoarded by her 
father without her aid or even her knowledge, 
and such foolish fondness as had often excited 
Ada’s derision when she was herself its ob- 
ject? Miss Hopeton would.have subscribed 
inwardly to the pregnant truth hidden, rather 
than openly conveyed in the couplet at which 
everybody frowns, or laughs, and nearly every 
man affects to scout as a libel upon his sex:— 
* But, lady (is it very wrong ?) 
We hate you if you love too long 1” 

What had Rizpah to bestow upon her para- 
gon of a lover, by way of testifying, in some 
poor sort, her appreciation of the inestimable 
boon with which he had endowed her? She 
asked this question of herself and another, in 
the faint, uncertain moonlight of that even- 
ing; asked it with an aching heart, and eyes 
that ran over with tears, as she murmured 
the words; but they were drops of the purest 
joy mortal eyes can shed, and the burden 
upon the heaving bosom was happiness, the 
deep entireness of which was unspeakable by 
mortal language. 

They sat together upon the upper step of 
the seaward porch. The trailing vines swept 
Gerald’s brow, and their friendly shade hid 
the burning blushes of his companion, as 
he, with gentle force, drew her head to his 
shoulder. 


. * 
‘¢ You are mine now, dearest, are you not?’’ 


The answer was very low, but his ear caught 
the fervent emphasis of the whisper—‘‘ For- 
ever |’? 

Her head still lay thankfully upon the rest- 
ing-place he had said was thenceforward to 
be hers—hers alone, when the child-like na- 
ture found vent in broken inquiries. 

‘* What can you see in me to love?’ What 
have I done? what can I ever do for you in 
repayment for the blessings you have poured 
into my yearning heart and upon my unlovely 
existence ?”’ ; a 
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“‘Only grant me your love—your undivided 
love, darling! I ask nothing more! I could 
ask for nothing move precious.’’ 

** My love!’’? The crescent moon was almost 
out of sight behind the tree-tops, but he could 
see the fire in the eyes that were lifted to his. 
**Gerald!’’ 

‘*My dearest!’? for she had paused ab- 
ruptly. ‘* You must tell me everything now, 
you know ?”’ 

,‘*I may confess it, now, without a thought 
of shame! I loved you before I ever saw you, 
exceptin my dreams. My spirit owned you as 
master, when our actual, personal acquaint- 
anceship was but three days old. Since that 
moment, my heart has known no other centre 
of affection than you—its lord, its sun, its 
king! Only teach me how to make myself 
more worthy of you!”’ 

Gerald’s reply was to impress a kiss upon 
the hot forehead, and restore it to its pillow. 

His thought was—‘‘ This is a type of deli- 
rium, nothing less, and rather startling to a 
fellow of my cooler temperament. But it is 
a comfort to be assured that I have conferred 
such intense happiness; doubly gratifying to 
find that my tenure upon her affections is so 
I can snap my fingers at Bob Starr’s 
He can come as soon 


strong. 
best endeavors, now. 
as he pleases !”’ 

(To be continued.) 


VAIN KNOWLEDGE. 


Wirth eager look and trembling tongue, 
Although his very heart were wrung, 
He told his passionate love for me 
Before he sailed the western sea; 
Whilst I, all haughty, turned away— 
With bitter tears I’ve wept that day! 

I thought him but like other men, 

And knew not that I loved him then, 


"Twas on a balmy eve in June; 

The wild waves sang their mournfal tune; 
And well do I remember how 

The sea-breeze swept across my brow, 
And brought such woful thoughts to me 
Of great ships wrecked upon the sea, 

Of floating spars and drowning men— 
Had I but known I loved him then! 


He took my passive hand in his, 

And pressed on it one hurried kiss: 

I feel its burning there to-day, 

Which naught has power to wash away 
I watched the ship stand out to sea, 

I saw him borne away from me; 

I wondered should we meet again, 

And knew not that I loved him then. 





The days wore into months and years, 
Long days of hopes, and smiles, and tears; 
A hurried, eager, restless life, 

All full of passion, toil, and strife ; 

And in my heart a yearning vain, 

A something of unuttered pain, 

A vague distrust of other men— 

I knew not that I loved him then. 


They called me haughty, proud, and cold, 
With heart untouched by love or gold: 
Too cold to burn at Cupid’s flame, 

Too proud to c’vet wealth or names 

How could they guess the drear uurest 
That raged within my troubled breast? 

A doubt that came and went again— 

I wondered had I loved him then! 


Then came there news across the sea 
Of battles won triumphantly ; 

Of one amidst the bloody strife, 
Reckless and heedless of his life, 

Who wore the brightest crown of fame, 
And gained himself immortal name ; 
A man among ten thousand men— 

Ah, why had I not loved him then? 


And still the bloody wars were waged, 

And still the battles fiercer raged, 

And then they told us, day by day, 

Of dear ones dying far away. 

I searched the long lists through and through, 
*Midst names unknown and names I knew, 
For one amongst those many men, 

Half knowing that I loved him then. 


Those weary days of watchings vain! 

Those weary nights of grief and pain! 

All mixed with dreams of bloody fights, 

Of wounded men and ghastly sights. 

And then there came one woful day— 

Dread words which naught can e’er unsay !— 
There came a letter o’er the sea 

With dying words of love for me; 

I read them o’er and o'er again, 

Well knowing that I loved him then, 








ConcEALMENTS In Love.—It is inexpressibly 
important for those who would take life’s 
pilgrimage together, so to speak and so to act 
that neither shall be an enigma to the other. 
Suspicion is the poisonous fruit of misappre- 
hension; and countless fond hearts have been 
wounded—many severed—by the reservation, 
unnatural to a pure attachment, instilled by 
worldly advisers. There can be no greater 
bane to happiness than such advice, received 
and acted on; nothing more conducive toa 
real enjoyment of life than faith in the object 
beloved. And who among the good would not 
be frank? In proportion as we act rightly, 
so is there less incentive for concealment ; 
and there is no solid ground for felicity apart 
from openness of word and deed, 
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THE STORY OF A PEARL. 
BY NELLIE F. HALE. 

Ir came from its gem-paved ocean home, 
snatched by the pale diver, whose lamp of 
life burned low, as through depth of icy wave 
he descended to the ocean bed, to rob old 
With bold hand 
he unlocked the palace of the deep, and for a 
brief moment gazed upon the wealth and 
beauty scattered so lavishly, far below the 
gaze of mortal eyes. Life would be the for- 
feit of a visit too long; so, speedily, he grasps 
the beautiful pearl, and bears it away from 
home and kindred. 


Neptune of this treasure. 


The monsters of the deep 
are startled by the intrusion of a mortal, and 
the beautiful sea-nymphs shade their azure 
eyes with their flowing hair, and sink to their 
jewelled couches. And old Neptune himself, 
armed with golden trident, rises to expel his 
visitant. 


Oh, who can tell the exquisite beauty, “ 


locked in the caves of old ocean; the holy 
treasures which it will hold in sacred trust, 
bill ‘‘the sea gives up its dead?’’ Hearts 
hold here their dearest idols, and the pale 
Their 
bleaching forms shrouded in the silken sea- 
weed; and the wealth of earth and water 
So they sleep beneath 
the dark-blue wave, the dark-blue sky above. 


sleepers are decked with costly gems. 


lying carelessly about. 


We have said the pearl-diver lingered but a 
moment; then he rose, holding aloft the pre- 
cious gem, the price of so much toil. How 
many give up their life at the shrine of the 
pearl? Would there was as eager striving 
for the pearl of great price, for the obtainer 
of this never relinquishes it, but bears it with 
him, as his passport at the gates of day. 

But I was writing the story of the pearl. 
After its introduction into the outer world 
and the sunlight, it gained new beauty; just 
as the saints shine brightest in the sunlight 
of the Father’s smile. After due preparation, 
it became the love-token of a true, warm heart 
to his early love, a fair young being, whose 
beauty was well adorned by the pure light of 
the pearl, more fitting ornament for her than 
the flashing diamond. Only a little while she 
She was too frail for earth, and soon 
laid aside its dross and pleasures for the angel 
crown and sparkling lyre. Silent in its little 
casket lay the pearl, a sacred memento of the 
loved and lost. The golden time sands glided 
away; a gay, bright being unlocked the cas- 


wore it. 
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ket, and again the pearl comes forth to play 
its part. The rose-bloom of youth lay fresh 
upon her cheek, and the light rippling laugh 
proclaimed the wearer happy. Wealth was 
her portion; and the halls of pleasure found 
her a regular and willing guest, and the pearl 
was companion of the ruby and diamond. 

In the midst of gayety time passed on, and 
the dreamer in the bower of pleasure awakes. 
She has become tired of the ceaseless round 
of pleasure. The dawn of nobler purposes 
and higher aims rises over the life sea. It is 
the holy morning star of a higher destiny, 
and the still voice of duty whispers, in silvery 
tones, ‘‘ Live for something better.’’ Fortune 
folded her gilded wings and took her flight 
Far from 
the land of burning sun and tropic fruits, 
came a sun-burned stranger. He wooed the 
young, bright being from her ideal life, point- 


just as its real use became known. 


ing her to the real, and bore her to the hea- 
then land, where she found her true missicn, 
and that of the pearl; for, parting with it, its 
equivalent furnished the lamp of life to the 
children of darkness. Thus the ocean-born 
gem became the pearl of great price to many 
a poor mortal beneath Afric’s sky. 

Think you not the mission of the pearl a 
holy one? And she who parted with it for 
the glory of God, shall have a crown more 
priceless than pearls and diamonds; and the 
souls of the redeemed shall be the gems which 
shall sparkle there. In the day when God 
shall make up his jewels, there shall not one 
be missing; and in the light of Heaven they 
shall shine as ‘‘ the stars forever and ever.’’ 





NIGHTFALL. 
BY L. B. MAGIE. 


Wits a sordid aim we have worked all day, 

And the night comes down on each weary brain 
With a mournful quiet, which seems to say, 

** Will ye thus always labor in vain ?”’ 


It is labor in vain—this ceaseless strife 
For the empty bubbles of wealth and ease, 
And the lusts of the flesh, and the pride of life; 
Can a restless spirit be stilled with these? 


We are wearing our hearts and our lives away; 

We are wasting our strength and bending each frame 
In worshipping idols of gilded clay— 

Ambition, and power, and wealth, and fame. 


These never can fill an empty heart ; 
’Tis the burden of many a weary song— 
**In life and its hopes we have no part; 
How long must we suffer? © Lord, how long?" 














MRS. DOROTHY DAFFODIL “STRIKES ILE.” 


BY 8. 


We, Mr. and Mrs. Somers and your humble 
servant, were all seated over a rather late 
breakfast-table, on a stormy morning in Jan- 
uary, 1865, when a highly perfumed note, 
written upon embossed card, with an envelope 
of tinted paper and a coat of arms on the 


seal, was handed to the above-nentioned 
lady. Opening it she read the contents, and 
then, with a look of utter bewilderment, 


passed it to her husband. 

‘* What does it all mean ? 
don’t understand it at all! 
William.”’ 

Mr. Somers smoothed out the missive, and 


Whois she? I 


Read it aloud, 


placed it upon the space between his plate 
and -coffee-cup. Then, swallowing his last 
piece of toast, he proceeded to obey his wife’s 
command. 

‘*Mrs. Edgardo Squrus importunates the 
delectable beatitude of the society of Mr. and 
Mrs. William Somers and family, for Thursday 
evening consecutive, at 8 o’clock, to enjoy 
intellectual communion, ausculate harmoni- 
ous effusions, perambulate Terpsichorean re- 
laxation, and masticate comestibles. 

*¢ 823 St., Jan. 1865.” 

**Good gracious!’’ exclaimed the gentle- 
man; ‘‘turn that into English, Annie!’’ 

‘* Talk, sing, dance, and eat,’’ I said, laugh- 
ing. ‘* Who is Mrs. Edgardo Squrus ?’’ 

**That’s just what I want to know,’’ said 
Mrs. Somers. 

S-q-u-r-u-s’’— mused 
‘*T’ve heard that name some- 


**Squrus | 
Mr. Somers. 
where—let me see—it is—no—yes—it is the 
name of the man Euphrosyne Daffodil mar- 
ried.’”’ 

‘*That’s it!’’ cried I; ‘‘we have their cards 
somewhere. Don’t you remember them, 
embossed, with a verse of poetry under the 
names, and Pete had scrawled on the back— 


Squrus! 





‘It *s very curus 
That Ned Squrus 
Should instil 
Into E. Daffodil 

he fire of love 
As this does prove. 


,” 


Bless me, how time flies! 
Why, Pete 


‘¢T remember! 
That ’s six—no, seven years ago. 
must be a man!”’ 

‘* But,’’ said Mrs. Somers, ‘*823 is one of 
those new brown-stone front houses on 








ANNIE FROST.' 


Street, and the whole neighborhood has been 
talking about the extravagance of the furnish- 
Mrs. L lives directly opposite, and 
she says it out shoddies Shoddy! Can that 
be Ninny Daffodil? And this party—shall 
we go?’’ 

**Go!’’ cried Mr. Somers, ‘‘ of course we ’1l 





ing. 


I wonder if the old lady is here, and 
Go! I wouldn’t decline 


go! 
Pete, and the Major. 
that invitation for anything. Thursday; why, 
that ’s to-night.”’ 

‘* And it storms so, William !”’ 

‘*T ll order a carriage for eight o’clock, so 
be all ready. Get out your bést bib and 
tucker, Nan. Ninny Daffodil, 823 St. 
Good gracious!’ and, rising from the table, 
Mr. Somers kissed his wife, and was off for 
the day. 

Of course, pater familias having decided for 
us, we dutifully prepared to obey his com- 
mands, and were soon deep in the mysteries of 
dress, ribbons, and gloves. 

‘‘Just to think of it, Annie,’’ said Mrs. 
Somers, as she stood before an open drawer 
selecting some lace. ‘‘ Ninny Daffodil! I’ve 
got her mother’s letter somewhere, sent with 
the cards. I mean to find it.’’ Five, ten 
minutes passed, andthenatriumphant ‘‘ Here 
it is!’? was followed by the production and 
perusal of the following missive :— 


‘‘Bappincton, June, 1858. 

‘‘Dere Missis Somers: I am riting to say 
we are all well, and this comes hopping to 
find you the same. Ninny’s married, and I 
send the kards, and kake, and know it’s 
good, cos I made it myself, and an orful hot 
day itwas. I got het over the ovin, and kort 
a bad kold, but am better, thank you, now. 
And it’s Ned Squrus after all, though Ninny 
did say no ’twern’t; and he’s as poor as a 
church rat, but comin’ to live on the farm 
with us, cos bein’ the only gal, and I’ve got 
plenty for all, tho’ do think Ned’s a kind of 
doo little sort, and won’t ’mount to much, 
and take him by his heels and shake him and 
you kooldn’t shake five sents out of his pock- 
ets; but he rites verses and wares his hair 
long, and Ninny likes him, so hopes it ’Il all 
cum rite, in pertickler as he don’t drink, nor 
no badness in him as I knows of, and thankin’ 
you ever so much for all your kindness and 
hospital tretement when we was in Filidelphy 
and had ever such a nice time and love to all. 

‘Your obligated sarvient alwais, 
** Dorotuy Darroptt.’’ 
321 
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‘** Poor as a church rat, and living in that 
superb house,’’? mused Mrs. Somers. ‘‘ He 
must have had money left him, Annie. Why, 
Mrs. L. told me one of the outrageous extra- 
vagances was having the chandeliers gilt with 
pure gold. She says the parlors are a perfect 
show with pictures, statuary, and ornaments, 
and there are two children whose dress is the 
laughing-stock of the neighborhood. They 
have been there some time, two or three 
months. I wonder the old lady did not call.’’ 

‘Here we go up, up, up,’’ I sang; ‘‘I 
wonder if my blue dress will do forthe ‘intel- 
lectual communion,’ etc.,’? and we again 
opened drawers and discussed dress. 

At the appointed hour our party entered 
the carriage to drive to the Squrus mansion. 
The snow had turned to a fine, sleety rain, 
and the streets were in that delightful state 
of slush peculiar to cobble-stones. As we 
turned the corner nearest 823, the blaze of 
light from every window in that house illu- 
minated the entire square. A white awning 
was stretched across the whole breadth of the 
house from the walls to the kerbstone, and 
the pavement and steps were carpeted with 
‘velvet. Rich white lace curtains upon each 
window alone broke the blaze of gas, and a 
gaping crowd lined the street, spite of the 
storm, gazing in the long, brilliant drawing- 
room, already rapidly filling with guests. 

Without comment, unless Mr. Somers’ low 
whistle will be accepted as such, we left the 
carriage and entered the wide hall, where 
white-gloved waiters ushered us to our re- 
spective dressing-rooms. As we ascended the 
staircase, whose edges bore huge baskets of 
exotics, the sound of music from a full band, 
the sweep of silken skirts and faint sound of 
gliding feet gave token that the ‘‘ Terpsicho- 
rean relaxation’’ was already in progress. 

The dressing-room to which we were con- 
ducted, a second story front chamber, was 
half full of ladies in every color and variety 
of costume, but the occupants were entirely 
eclipsed by the gorgeous furniture. White 
with gilt carvings was the prevailing tint, the 
long mirrors had heavy gilt frames, the crim- 
son satin and white lace curtains contrasted 
with the blue satin bed-spread and furniture 
covering of a bright yellow. The carpet com- 
prised every color in flowers and fruit, such 
as Nature, in her most inspired moments, 
never dreamed of. Violets nestled against 
pears, strawberries lay caressing peaches, 





cherries and plums, snowdrops and dahlias 
were mingled in briiliant profusion upon a 
ground of pale green velvet. We were still 
standing in the doorway when we saw a portly 
figure arrayed in crimson velvet, with white 
lace trimming, sailing towards us. Even the 
cap of gorgeous flowers on exquisite white 
lace, the white kid gloves and parure of eme- 
ralds could not disguise Mrs. Daffodil, and 
her hearty ‘‘Lor! I’m so glad you ’ve come !’’ 
settled the question of her identity. ‘I’m 
so glad you’ve come !”’ she repeated, giving 
us ahearty embrace. ‘‘ Come right in here ;’’ 
and she opened a door leading to an inner 
room, with ‘‘ This is Ninny’s boodoor, and 
nobody ’ll come in here! I must have you 
all to myself a minute,’’ she said, taking off 
our hoods and cloaks with affectionate care. 
‘*Oh, how glad I am tosee you! I only come 
down last week with Pete; but Ninny and 
Ned, they ’ve been here quite aspell back! I 
was a hankerin’ tocome to you the minute I 
sot foot in this town, but Ninny she’s set up to 
be genteel, and she’s fixed that I shoaldn’t go 
see nobody till after this party, and ’tweren’t 
worth squabbling about. I call it a house 
warmin’, but Ninny says it’s a nogguration, 
or something ’nother like that. And how are 
you, and where ’s Mr. Somers and your son?”’ 

‘*Mr. Somers is down stairs, and my son is 
in New York. He was in the army, but 
obliged to resign his commission from a wound, 
and go home; his own home, I mean, for he 
married a New York lady four years ago,’’ 
said Mrs. Somers. 

‘*Sho, now!” said the old lady. ‘‘ Why, 
Miss Annie, I always thought he was a shin- 
ning up to you.’’ 

‘*Not a bit of it,’’ I said, laughing at her 
sympathizing expression. 

‘*You don’t care partickler *bout going 
right down, do you?’ she said, coaxingly. 
**T would so like to have a little chat here.’’ 

‘*But, Mr. Somers? He is waiting for us in 
the hall.’’ 

‘Land! is he? I'll jest go down and bring 
him right along up;’’ and opening a door 
leading into the entry, the dear old lady left 
us. 

‘*Nan, dear!’’ said Mrs. Somers, looking 
round on the room, where lavish wealth and 
execrable taste were everywhere visible, ‘‘did 
you ever ?’’ 

**No,’’ said I, ‘never! 
out-shoddies Shoddy. 


As Mrs. L. said, it 
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lounges, red carpet, green table covers, and 
yellow chairs, with the contents of a whole 
fancy article store.’’ At this moment we 
heard Mrs. Daffodil’s voice in the entry. 

**Come right along here! Here he is, Mrs. 
Somers! Now sit right down, all of you, it 
comes jest as cheap as standing, if them chairs 
did cost $25 a-piece. I want to tell you all 
about it.’’ 5 . 

We listened with interest, and the old lady, 
standing erect, condensed her information in 
one brief sentence : 

**We’ve struck ile!’’ 

**So I should think,’’ said Mr. Somers, 
smiling. 

‘*Dear me, now, would you! Guessed it 
right off!’? and she sank down on a sofa. 
‘*Yes, we struck peterrorium six months ago, 
and now! well! I can’t tell you what we’re 
worth. It was an orful pull on the felinx 
leaving the old farm, and I nearly cried my 
eyes out when they pulled the house all down 
and put up the machines and steam things, 
and dug holes for the ile, and put up derrys 
right over the pig-styes, and got a horse- 
power on the old cow-house, and had ile a 
spouting up exactly where our parlor was. 
Oh, me!’’ and she wiped away atear. ‘‘Daf- 
fodil wouldn’t know the old place if he was to 
see it now. I never liked none of it, and it 
smells orful; but all round us the farms was 
going off like smoke, and when they found 
ours was as good as any, it seemed like flyin’ 
in the face of fortune not to let the children 
have the money. But, deary me, it would 
a-been a heap nicer to’ve staid to home and 
spent it quiet; but Ninny wants to dash, so I 
give up. It’s orful work, though, bein’ gen- 
teel. I’d rather do the biggest wash I ever 
had at Babbington, than have that parley 
vous maid dress me. All my dresses is so 
tight that I can’t never draw a long breath 
without sending the buttons and hooks flying 
all over the room, and then I’m always doing 
something orful about manners. And so your 
son was in the army ?’’ 

‘* By the way, Mrs. Daffodil, who was that 
splendid-looking officer who ran down stairs 
just after we came up?’’ inquired Mrs. Somers. 
‘*A Spanish-looking man with his arm in a 
sling, and wearing a Captain’s uniferm.’’ 

‘* Why, bless me, that was my Pete! Yes, 
he’s a Capting now; but when he left Bab- 
bington he was jest the rank and file, as he 
says. Went out with his musket on his 





shoulder, and was pro— pro — pro— some- 
thinged.’’ 

‘*Promoted,’’ I suggested. 

“Yes. Riz, you know; got shoved up till 
he was a Capting; but first he was eight 
corprals, and five surgeons, and then two 
leftenants. He’s home now on a furlong, cos 
his arm was shotted by a shell. Came near 
losing it, poor boy, though he never rit home 
till it was better. He’s gettin’ ’long right 
nice, now. Capting Daffodil! Sounds right 
smart, don’t it? and he’s a rale comfort, and 
don’t snub me as Ninny does. Dear me, I 
believe he thinks more of his stupid old mo- 
ther, now, than he does of all his piles of 
money. And then there’s the major, my 
brother, you remember, he’s a Kurnel down 
in North Caroliny. He got a furlong ’long in 
the summer, and came home with spread ea- 
gles on his shoulders, and said he ’d heaps of 
men to order about now, more ’n Pete! Dear 
me, you must see Pete. I'll go find him. Ned 
and Ninny can ’tend to the folks down stairs,’’ 
and away she bustled. : 

‘*Take care of your heart, Nan,’’ said Mr. 
Somers; ‘‘the officer I saw on the stairs was 
one of the handsomest men I ever saw in my 
life.’’ 

Mentally I indorsed the statement, as, a few 
moments later, Captain Daffodil stood before 
me. His well hand clasped ours alternately 
in a close pressure. 

‘*T cannot tell you how glad I am to see 
you,’ he said, in hearty, ringing tones. ‘It 
is too bad of mother to shut you all up here, 
though.”’ 

‘Bless us, Pete! I was a-tellin’ them all 
about how we got rich,’’ said his mother. 
‘©*Tain’t no use taking on airs with them, if 
Ninny does do it.’’ 

‘You are about right,’’ was the laughing 
answer. ‘‘There are some folks you can’t 
humbug with tin fips!’’ 

‘‘Sho, now, Pete, who’s got fips now-a- 
days? it’s all currant-seed money, green and 
yaller. And you never did take airs, nohow, 
Pete.”’ 

‘*No, you and I depend upon our intrinsic 
merit! Miss Annie let me offer you my arm, 
and escort you down stairs. I was your 
chosen squire once, you know ?”’ 

‘Now, Pete, you can’t delude Miss Annie,”’ 
said his mother; ‘‘she knows what a pickle 
you used to was. It’s orful work bein’ gen- 
teel,’’ she added, in a confidential tone. ‘TI 
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can’t get used to it, nohow; lugging round 
a ton of jeweller’s traps, and bein’ all squeezed 
in the waist, and, as for them ridiculous bon- 
nets, mine’s on hind side afore the best half 
of the time; and company now’ll make it 
worse. Ninny ain’t seen nobody yet, but if 
I’m so dredful when there ain’t a soul but 
ourselves round, I ’spect I’ll set her into fits 
when there’s visitors. And she’s got two 
blessed babies, that look for all the world 
like the monkey on an organ when they ’re 
all rigged out. I say, what’s the use? Let 
’em play in some old duds; but no! they 
must have silk and figgered muslin, and rib- 
bons two yards wide. I don’t dare touch 
’em, they ’re so tearing fine !’’ 

‘‘That is mother’s pet grievance,’’ said the 
Captain. 

‘*Bless me, Pete, I’d pet ’em both if the 
furrin nurse would let me. She’s a grivous, 
if it’s her you mean.”’ 

‘* An importation from Paris,’’ the Captain 
explained. 

‘*No she ain’t, Pete, she’s a Frencher!* 

‘‘French nurses are all the fashion,’’ said 
Mrs. Somers, ‘‘though rather difficult to se- 
lect, I imagine, if one is anxious for a pure 
accent,’’ she added, to the Captain. 

‘‘Lor, Ninny wasn’t anxious for nothing 
but a splurge when she took a Frenchman to 
nuss the children,’’ said Mrs. Daffodil. ‘‘ But 
come, let’s go down stairs and see all the 
spinning round, and hear all the singing and 
talking; Ninny’s got new-fangled names for 
the whole of them. There’s a power of folks 
here,’’ she said to Mr. Somers, taking his 
arm, ‘‘all the world and his cousin, and rela- 
tions, too.”’ 

As we stood a moment at the foot of the 
staircase, I looked into the large, and now 
crowded drawing-room, and the first object 
that met my eyes was Euphrosyne standing 
conversing with an officer, whose puzzled-face 
showed me that she had not forgotten her 
obscurities of language. 

Ninny’s head was a study. How human 
hands could have arranged her hair and head- 
dress, will ever be to me a mystery. Fancy 
puffs of the most exaggerated size in front, 
balanced by a waterfall that:could not have 
been pressed into a peck measure, said water- 
fall covered with a net of gold beads, fastened 
with gold and coral pins. Crowning the puffs 
was an enormous bouquet of crimson roses, 
and falling on all sides were long loops of light 











blue chenille. Her dress was an amber moiré 
antique with black lace flounces caught up with 
clusters of ivy leaves. Upon her arms and 
round the throat glittered diamonds, and a 
large diamond star twinkled upon her fore- 
head. Carbuncles, rubies, emeralds, and to- 
paz were all represented in her bracelets, 
pins, ear-rings, and finger rings. Her face 
had lost its delicacy, and was florid and vul- 
gar, while her figure was corpulent. Near 
her stood a small man, with a full suit of 
black and green plaid upon his insignificant 
figure ; a watch-chain as thick as a cable-rope 
meandering over his waistcoat, and dangling 
from it a bunch of charms, that comprised 
every flashy ornament of the season. His 
shirt front displayed the national colors in 
three studs, each as large as a silver quarter, 
a crimson heart, a blue shield, and a white 
star. His gloves were of bright yellow, and 
he wore his dark hair in long, half-curling 
locks. 

‘“‘That gentleman,’’ said Pete, indicating 
the individual described, ‘‘is my brother-in- 
law, Edward, or, as Ninny now styles him, 
Edgardo Sgurus, who claims to be a poet, and 
who is’’— 

‘* Pete, dear,’’ said a warning voice. 

‘* Well, mother, I won’t! Miss Annie may 
judge for herself.’’ 

At that instant Euphrosyne caught sight of 
our party, and crossed the room to greet us. 

‘* Extatified to welcome you to my palatial 
mansion !’’ was her greeting. 

I was overwhelmed, but Mrs. Somers re- 
plied to the salutation. 

‘*Sequestrated in the secluded haunts of 
my paternal pavilion, my longing soul has 
yearned for thy sweet companionship,’’ she 
continued, turning to me. 

‘*How long have you been in the city?’’ I 
inquired. 

‘*But a short trio of lunar circulations,’’ 
was the reply, ‘‘ and a Promethean labor was 
before me! The decorative artists engaged 
upon my residence absorbed my undivided 
attention, while my maternal duties are mani- 
fold. You have not yet contemplated my 
cherubs. 

*Maternal love! thou word that seeme all bliss, 
Gives and receives all bliss!’’’ 

Here Mrs. Squrus paused and passed across 
her lips a pocket-handkerchief of costly em- 
broidery and lace, then touched a silver bell 
upon the centre-table. In an instant a colored 
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waiter stood beside her with another hand- 
kerchief of equal value, folded and highly 
perfumed upon a silver salver. With an af- 
fected air of languor our hostess took the 
clean handkerchief, deposited the scarcely 
tumbled one upon the salver,.and turned 
again to us. I may as well mention here 
that, during the evening, I saw Mrs. Squrus 
touch the silver bell and change her handker- 
chief twenty-three times. 

‘This assemblage,’’ she said, turning to 
Mrs. Somers, ‘‘inaugurates our domicile; as 
the poet expresses it :— 

** Home is the resort 
Of love, of joy, of peace and plenty, where, 
Supporting and supported, polished friends 
And dear relations mingle into bliss!”’ 

‘*Lor, Ninny,’’ said the mother, ‘‘do tell 
sich old friends you’re rale glad to see ’em, 
without any flummery! Come, Miss Annie, 
let me show you round the rooms. Them 
chanticleers is gilt with rale gold. Orful ex- 
travagant, ain’t it? I tell Ninny she’ll wind 
up in the almshouse, yet.”’ 

‘*Mother, modulate 
treated Ninny. 

‘You see ’tain’t as if we was used to it,’’ 


your accents,’’ en- 


continued the old lady, leading me away from 
the group. ‘‘I ’spect Ninny would next door 
to die, if she knew what I did on Monday. 
You see I was jest a sufferin’ for something to 
do, so, after the washin’ was got out, I jest 
fished out an old sack out of my trunk, and 
did up all the fine things, sent the gals all off up 
stairs to rest, and red up the kitchen. I was 
het orful, havin’ been so long lazy, but I 
hain’t enjoyed a day so much since we struck 
ile !”’ 

I expressed my sympathy. 

**You must look at all of Ninny’s pretty 
things,’’ continued my dear old friend; ‘‘the 
money she’s spent in fixin’s’d support ten 
families. Here’s one of her statutes,’’ point- 
ing to a copy of the head of the Apollo Belvi- 
dere; ‘‘it’s Poll Madeira, though why they 
cut her head off’s more’n I know. Looks 
for all the world like a man, don’t she? Good 
looking, too, though, dear me, all these sta- 
tutes have sich a deady kind of look, so 
white, and no eyes at all, ’cepting the place 
for’em. Here’s another,’’ and she pointed 
toa Psyche; ‘‘Sicksey—Spirit of Love, Ninny 
calls her, though I think she’s a pretty sub- 
stantial looking spirit, too. Ah! here comes 
Pete; he’ll help me show youround. Here’s 








Ann Tinous; ain’t it queer how like a man 
she and Poll Madeira look ?’’ 

‘*Here is one of my if@vestments,’’ said 
Pete, pointing to a lovely statuette of Little 
Nell. ‘‘I fancied it resembled Euphrosyie’s 
oldest child, Evangeline.’’ 

‘*Lor, Pete,’’ said his mother, ‘‘’tain’t one 
spec like ’Vangiline; she’s as round and rosy 
as a child need be, and that’s a pale, puny 
little white thing.”’ 

‘* But, mother, the mould of the face.’’ 

‘*She hain’t got no moles on her face.”’ 

‘*But, mother,’’ persisted Pete, ‘‘I am sure 
there is a likeness. Miss Annie, just take the 
cast of the features from the eyes down’’— 

‘*Pete, how can you? Miss Annie, ’Van- 
giline ain’t got no cast in her eyes at all. 
I’m sure, Pete, seein’ she’s your own niece, 
you needn’t slanderation her that way.’’ 

Pete dropped the discussion with a shrug 
of his shoulders, and pointed out to me a col- 
lossal head of Juno. 

‘* Now, do you believe any woman ever had 
a head that size?’’ said Mrs. Daffodil. ‘‘I 
tell Ninny she might as well open a museum 
at once, with all the things she’s got here. I 
get nearly raving extracted trying to mind all 
theirnames. Ain’t Ninny grown substantive, 
Miss Annie ?”’ 

‘*Very substantial,’’ said Pete, seeing my 
puzzled face. 

We wandered about the long rooms for 
some minutes, and I found one or two old 
friends in the assemblage. Mr. and Mrs. L. 
had crossed the street in answer to Euphro- 
syne’s invitation, and were very much sur- 
prised to recognize the Daffodils. 

Music and dancing followed each other in 
rapid succession, and I saw Mrs. Daffodil’s 
crimson veivet and Ninny’s amber silk flitting 
hither and thither, in every part of the room. 

The Captain having, as he said, no wounded 
legs, danced several times, and insisted upon 
my being his partner more than once, though 
many a youthful face flushed brightly when 
his handsome face and fine uniform drew near. 

Intercourse with society he had probably 
had in his army career, for his manners were 
unexceptionable; quiet and dignified, and 
contrasted very favorably with the fussy ob- 
sequiousness of Mr. Squrus. 

It was quite late in the evening when I 
again found myself near Mrs. Daffodil. She 
was standing near a window, fanning herself 
violently, when I joined her. 
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‘Lor, ain’t it hot?’ she said, panting and 
puffing; ‘‘them furnish fires is tremenjoies. 
I’m nearly briledfand as hungry as a hunter. 
Here comes Pete!’’ as the Captain drew near. 
** Pete, dear, won’t you find out how soon we 
can get something to eat ?”’ 

‘*Hark! there’s the march, now,’’ he an- 
swered, ‘‘and- the couples are already filing 
off. Which of you will take my one arm?’’ 

‘*Take it, Miss Annie, I’ll go on a-head,”’ 
and the old lady preceded us to the supper- 
room, where, standing erect in the door-way, 
she astonished the guests in this wise: ‘‘Now, 
good folks,’’ she cried, in a loud voice, ‘‘ do 
pitch in! This feed cost a heap of money, 
and I want to see you all enjoy it.”’ 

Ninny, crimson with confusion, went to her 
mother’s side and said something in a low 
tone, the answer ringing out sharp and clear— 

‘Land, Ninny, what’s the use of givin’ 
eight hundred dollars for one feed, if folks is 
not to eat hearty.’? Andaway she bustled to 
assist the waiters. 

‘*Miss Annie, Mr. Squrus desires an intro- 
duction,’’ said the Captain, at that moment, 
and I turned to acknowledge the host’s ab- 
surdly low bow. 

‘Let me have the pleasure of seeing you 
partake of our simple repast,’’ said that gen- 
tleman, beckoning to one of the waiters. 
‘Terrapin? Oysters? Salad? Please indi- 
cate what will tempt your delicate appetite in 
the poor trifles before you.”’ 

I gave my order to the waiter, and con- 
gratulated my host upon the brilliant appear- 
ance of the room. 

‘*A few shining lights have honored our 
little gathering,’’ he said. ‘*Mr. T 
the poet, Mr. R one of our millionnaires 
and his wife, the lady in pink plush with a 
parterre of carbuncles. Our little soirée may 
serve to wile away an idle hour.”’ 

Finding mock modesty was his cue, I spoke 
of the Captain’s wound to turn the conver- 
sation. 

‘*Ah, yes; we feared the results would be 
serious, but—look out ?’’ and a waiter full of 
saucers well filled fell from some awkward 
hand on the floor before us. Pete sprang 
back. 

“‘Oh,’’? said Mr. Squrus, ‘a soldier and 
retreat !”’ 

**Not a bit of it,’ was the good-natured 
response. ‘‘I only drew back two feet to take 
a better position. That was our waiter, Miss 
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Annie. I will see that it is rectified.”” And 
drawing me away from the waiters engaged 
in remedying the accident, he left me beside 
his mother while he went to renew my direc- | 
tions. 

‘¢ Ain’t there a power of folks here?’’ said 
the old lady. ‘‘Ninny don’t know the half 
of them, but she sent her cards all round. 
Some of the folks she met at Sarytogy in the 
summer too.”’ 

I looked down the long room. Some few my 
eye singled out as what a certain class call 
‘*real quality ;’? but the majority were evi- 
dently of the same calibre as my hostess. The 
airs were excruciating, and the absurdities of 
dress exceeded description. One tall, fat 
lady, in black velvet with scarlet ornaments, 
wore over her shoulders an opera cloak of 
pale blue embroidered in green and lined 
with pink. Upon one round and crimson 
arm I counted nineteen bracelets, while an- 
other had a row of cameo breastpins dotting 
the front of her dress from the throat to the 
edge cif the skirt. Diamonds were a drug, 
and other jewels were worn in reckless pro- 
fusion. 

‘*Do you see the lady in white velvet with 
blush roses in her hair ?’’ said Mrs. Somers to 
me, in a lowtone; ‘‘ Mrs. L. just told me that 
when she bought twenty thousand dollars, 
worth of diamonds last week she had to put 
her mark on the contract, because she never 
learned to sign her name.’’ 

‘*Dear heart!’’ said Mrs. Daffodil, ‘‘ when 
Ninny got her dimunts she jest druv up and 
took them off with her in the carriage. She 
got dimunt buckles for the baby’s hat and 
shoes, and Vangeline wears a star in her hair 
net that cost a heap. Ain’t it ridiculous!’ 

Dancing was resumed after supper, but it 
was very late, and we declined entering the 
drawing-room again. Ninny and Mrs. Daffodil 
followed us to the dressing-room. 

‘‘We want you to pay us a long visit,” 
said the old lady; “‘ bring your trunk, and 
stay as long as you can. Do, now, won't 
you ?’’ she pleaded, reading reluctance rpon 
Mrs. Somers’s face. 

‘* Refrain from agonizing us by a refusal,’’ 
said Ninny. ‘‘Let not the thought of home 
felicities deter you. We anticipate unutter- 
able beatitude from your compliance with 
our request.”’ 

Mrs. Somers, however, persisted in agoniz- 
ing her, but after some discussion it was 
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decided that I should accept the invitation 
and pay the Daffodils a visit in their new 
home. 





RESIGNATION. 


“Let us be patient! These severe afflictions 
Not from the ground arise, 
But oftentimes celestial benedictions 
Assume this dark disguise.” 

THERE is scarcely a Christian duty incum- 
bent upon man more difficult than to feel 
resigned under afflictions, and we think there 
are very few more necessary to the comfort of 
the soul and growth in grace desired by all 
true followers of our Saviour. 

There are so many things in human nature 
opposed to resignation; we are so restless, 
impatient, self-willed, and self-sufficient, that 
to attain such a state of mind is a work of 
time, and can only be accomplished by pa- 
tient and diligent prayer. When suffering 
from any severe trial we are so prone to allow 
our grief to degenerate into ‘‘ vain self-pitying 
weakness,’’ instead of courageously yet hum- 
bly rising superior to it, remembering that 
“the sufferings of this present life are not 
worthy to be compared with the glory that is 
to be revealed.”” How few of God’s tried 
ones can say to their troubled soul, ‘‘ His 
way is best.”’ 

“Tis hard to say, without a sigh, 
‘Lord, let Thy will be done ;’ 
*Tis hard to say, ‘My will is Thine, 
And Thine is mine alone.’”’ 
But when the Allwise and Allpitying Father 
has seen fit to lay His hand in chastening 
upon us, and there is need for this spirit of 
resignation, it becomes us to search our heart, 
and see what hinders our possession of it. 
Resignation is not a mere forced feeling of 
submission to what we cannot help or avoid, 
but a ready and cheerful acquiescence with 
God’s dispensations of Providence. 

We must ‘‘ cast a// our burden on the Lord,’’ 
and a great obstacle to this is pride. By ac- 
tion, if not verbally, we protest that we can 
bear our own burdens and sustain our own 
trials. 

God has visited us perhaps to humble us, 
and then even condescends to entreat us to 
allow Him to ease us of our trouble! But 
we persist in retaining it and hugging it to 
our hearts. This is a serious fault, for it 
seems either like depreciating God's ability 





or willingness to relieve, or treating with 
indifference the promises He has condescended 
tomake. It is His delight to aid and bless 
the sons of men; and what are we that we 
should refuse His proffered blessing: Frail, 
fleeting, and dying, our life is but a vapor, 
yet we presume to treat the ‘‘ Maker of us 
all’? thus lightly; our Creator, Preserver, 
and the ‘“‘Friend that sticketh closer than a 
brother.’’ Strange presumption manifested 
by a being whom the ‘‘breath of the Al- 
mighty’’ could consume away! 

Where pride is, humiliation must neces- 
sarily follow, and we are commanded to 
‘*humble ourselves in the dust before God.’’ 
In order to do this effectually, earnest and 
persevering prayer is necessary, also much 
meditation on God’s precious promises, long- 
suffering, and tender mercies, keeping in 
mind that sweet text, ‘‘ Like as a Father,’’ 
etc. We must also recognize God’s power 
and willingness to relieve all who call upon 
Him and have a sense of our own nothingness 
in His sight. When these are fully realized, 
a great point will be gained. We must bow 
before our Maker even as a little child, trusting 
implicitly in Him, ‘‘ committing our way unto 
the Lord,” feeling assured that ‘‘He will 
bring it to pass.’? Then, and then only, will 
true peace reign in the soul, and the trial or 
affliction will have accomplished the end God 
designed, in bringing to His feet the wanderer 
who has been, perhaps, lured away from his 
Guide, to pursug the flowery maze of worldly 
honor and prosperity ; and well will it be if 
the tired one can say, after such an expe- 
rience— 

“Trials make the promise sweet, 
Trials give new life to prayer, 


Trials bring me to His feet, 
Lay me low, and keep me there."’ 





How To Corquer Hasirs.—Infinite toil would 
not enable you tosweep away a mist; but by 
ascending a little you may often look over it 
altogether. So it is with our moral improve- 
ment; we wrestle fiercely with a vicious habit, 
which would have no hold of us if we ascended 
into a higher moral atmosphere. 


— Tue true reader loves poetry and prose, 
fiction and history, seriousness and mirth, 
because he is a thorough human being, and 
contains portions of all the faculties to which 
they appeal. 








MY FIRST AND LAST FLIRTATION, 


BY CLARA BROWNE. 


OvERHEARING, the other day, some scraps of 
a conversation between two young ladies, in 
which the words ‘‘4 nice little flirtation’’ oc- 
curred, reminded me of the only affair of the 
kind in which I ever participated; and it oc- 
curred to me that I might possibly do some 
good by relating that passage in my history. 
Humiliating as the remembrance always is to 
me, I should feel richly repaid for dwelling 
upon it, if I could hope that, by so doing, I 
might lead even one thoughtless girl to shun 
the sin of coquetry. 

It was a deliberate flirtation on my part. 
‘*T did it on purpose,’’ as the children say, 
and the fact that I did not realize what I was 
doing was no excuse for me; neither can I 
plead extreme youth in extenuation of my 
sin. There was my temptation. My sisters 
had married very young, and used laughingly 
to declare that I would certainly be the old 
maid of the family, for I had reached the age 
of one and twenty, and had never received 
‘‘an offer.’’ This was a standing joke in the 
family, and I always took it with such appa- 
rent good nature, that they had no idea of 
low it wounded me, and how foolishly I 
allowed it to rankle in my heart. What made 
it more irritating to me, was phe fact that my 
older sisters were beautiful, while I, though 
not positively homely, was only saved from 
being so by my bright color and vivacity of 
manner and expression. 

My home was with my sister Sarah, and, as 
her health had been delicate during the past 
few years, I had been very little in society. 
This winter, however, her strength seemed to 
be fully restored, and she declared her inten- 
tion of giving a large party to introduce me. 
The eventful night at length arrived. 

‘Get yourself up with no regard to ex- 
pense, Clara,’’ said my brother-in-law, George 
Wilson, as I went up stairs to dress, ‘‘ for if 
you don’t make your market this year, I shall 
consider you past pray‘ug for.’’ 

‘*Don’t be too anxious on my account,’’ I 
answered, laughing, ‘‘for next year, you 
know, will be leap-year, and, even at the ad- 
vanced age of twenty-two, I may find some 
old bachelor or widower forlorn enough to 
take compassion on me.’’ 
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His hearty laugh echoed through the hall, 
as I closed my door behind me. Little did he 
imagine how my vanity writhed under his 
light words, and how I vowed, as I arranged 
my hair, that I would show that I possessed 
the power of attracting when I chose to exert 
it. Not that I wished, or intended, to ‘‘set 
my cap’’ for a husband, that I would have 
scorned, but I was determined to win an ad- 
mirer; and, as I placed the last flower in my 
hair, I was mentally saying ‘‘No!’’ in the 
haughtiest manner, to the offer of a love-lorn 
swain. I could not help laughing at my own 
absurdity, as I caught sight of my tossed head 
and curling lip in the mirror before which I 
stood, but without changing my resolution, 
or withdrawing my vow, and my laugh gave 
place to a smile of satisfaction, as I studied 
my own appearance. My eyes were large and 
dark, and, with the rich warm color mantling 
in my cheeks, I thought few would note that 
my nose was an unmitigated pug, and my 
mouth, though perfect in shape, decidedly 
large. My dress was white, with a breast- 
knot of scarlet geraniums among cool, green 
leaves, and clusters of the bright blossoms 
set off my dark, abundant hair. I was satis- 
fied, and so were George and Sarah, when I 
presented myselfinthe parlors. That evening 
passed like a dream of delight. Hosts were 
not, in our village, as in larger towns, com- 
pelled to stand till midnight receiving fash- 
ionably tardy guests: all of our friends had 
assembled by nine o’clock, and I was released 
from my position at Sarah’s side to take part 
in the dancing. 

My first partner was a gentleman hitherto 
a stranger to me, a young physician, Horace 
Grant by name. His attentions were marked 
throughout the evening, and the next morning 
at the breakfast-table I was unmercifully ral- 
lied uponthem. When George started for his 
office he turned back to say :— 

‘Sha’n’t I send up Dr. Grant, Sarah? I 
don’t think Clara looks well. Hey, Callie? 
Any affection of your heart to-day? Sure 
not? Well, good-morning,’’ and, well satis- 
fied with his own joke, though neither new 
nor original, he went whistling down the 
street. 
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It snowed fast all day, but Sarah and I were 
so busy that we scarcely gave a glance at the 
weather, and I do not think I should remem- 
ber what it was, at this distance of time, had 
I not received a note from Dr. Grant, the next 
morning, inviting me to take a sleigh-ride 
with him that afternoon. Of course I went, 
and equally, of course, enjoyed the ride, for 
Dr. Grant was what George called ‘‘ good 
company for any one.’’ His was one of those 
frank, genial natures, which seem to carry 
with them fresh air and sunshine, and mag- 
netize others into a certain likeness to them- 
selves, for the time being, at least. 

Sarah met us at the door, on our return, 
and invited the doctor to come back after dis- 
posing of his horse, and partake of the hot 
supper she had thoughtfully prepared for us. 
He readily accepted her invitation, and a 
merry, social evening followed, enjoyed by 
all. 

That was the commencement of an intimacy 
between Dr. Grant and our family, which made 
that winter the pleasantest I had ever known. 
I went much in society, and had the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that I was popular. I was 
not a belle, but I knew that all my friends 
liked to see me, and that, when any kind of 
merry-making was projected, my name was 
first on the invitation-list. Wherever I went 
Dr. Grant was so sure to be, that—among the 
** Callie 
I think he could not 
have escaped hearing this name, once or 
twice, but it did not seem to trouble him in 
the least ; indeed, I think he rather liked it, 
for he took no pains to disguise his preference 
And I?—I have said it was a pleasant 
winter to me, and I enjoyed it without much 
I was pleased with Dr. Grant’s 
evident admiration, and flattered, not only at 


girls—-he received the soubriquet, 
Browne’s shadow.”’ 


for me. 
introspection. 


his liking for me, but at his choosing me as 
his favorite among all the gay girls of the 
village, many of whom were far more beauti- 
ful than I. Without 
encouragement his feelings would never have 


So—I encouraged him. 


been so openly expressed. I anticipated with 
triumph the time when he should ask me to 
be his wife; but, beyond the refusal with 
which I intended to meet his proposals, I did 
not look. The consequences to him, or to 
I had hereto- 
fore been but an idle dreamer on the shores 
of life’s swift stream, and now that my little 


myself, never occurred to me. 


barque was launched upon its bosom, I drifted 
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gayly down with the current, without a 
thought of the rocks and rapids I was ap- 
proaching. 

About this time our old family physician 
gave up his practice on account of failing 
health, and Dr. Grant succeeded him with 


. the greater number of his patients, our family 


among the rest. We had no severe sickness 
among us, but he was occasionally called in 
to see the children, who were troubled with 
croup, and his gentleness with the little suf- 
ferers gave him a hold among us that he could 
have gained in no other way. 

Swiftly the days, and weeks, and months 
flew by, so filled to the brim with pleasures, 
that I had no time for sober reflection, or I 
might have been saved the sin which cost me 
such bitter repentance. The snows melted, 
at last, and the brown, faded fields grew fresh 
and green once more. Buds burst from the 
naked boughs, and the trees were in that 
state when the half-opened foliage gives them 
such airy grace of outline, and such exquisite 
delicacy of color, when I took a sunset walk, 
Out of the vil- 
lage we went, and through the maple grove, 


one day, with Horace Grant. 


to the spot where the little stream, which 
turned the mill-wheel further down its course, 
fell from a rocky ledge, with the roar and dash 
of a mimic Niagara. Isat down upon a fallen 
tree, while Horace stood with folded arms be- 
fore me, watching the spray of the little fall, 
now glittering with crimson and golden reflec- 
tions of the setting sun. 

‘* A penny for your thonghts!’’ I cried. 

-He turned to me with a look of perfect trust 
in his eyes. 

‘‘T was thinking of you,’’ he said, softly, 
‘‘and of the future. It looks as rosy as yonder 
God grant its brightness may 
But that can hardly be, 


spray-wreaths. 
not fade as swiftly ! 
for it depends upon you, Clara, and you must 
have seen, long ago, that I loved you, and 
would have managed to forbid it, in some 
sweet, thoughtful way, had you not given me 
a little of your own heart in return. Am I 
not right, Clara?’’ said he, taking both my 
“Will you 
not give yourself to me, as my wife ?’’ 

I withdrew my hands decidedly, saying, as 
I did so, ‘‘ You have mistaken friendship for 
I do not love 


hands, as I rose from my seat. 


a warmer feeling, Dr. Grant. 

you; I cannot marry yon.”’ 
‘Clara! Do you mean what you are say- 

ing ?’’ he exclaimed, incredulously. ‘‘ Don't 
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try to frighten me, for I love you too well to 
be trifled with.”’ 

“Tam not trying to frighten you,’’ I re- 
plied, as calmly as I could, for I was fright- 
ened at myself. ‘‘I mean what I have said; 
and, now that I have answered you, I think 
we had better go home. The dew is falling.’’ 

I drew my shawl about me, and walked on 
without daring to look at him, as he stood, 
thunderstruck at my words. Soon, however, 
he overtook me. 

*“*Once more I ask you, Clara Browne,’’ 
he said, ‘‘if you mean the words you have 
spoken? if you deliberately intend to crush 
all my hopes of future happiness, after allow- 
ing them so leng to twine, unrebuked, about 
you?” 

His face, I saw as I glanced up at him, was 
rigidly calm, but his voice trembled slightly. 

I was in danger of losing my own self-com- 
mand, and, in a desperate effort at maintain- 
ing it, answered with bitterness I was far 
from feeling: ‘“‘Is it then incredible, Dr. 
Grant, that a young lady should be thrown 
in your society without yielding to its fasci- 
nations ?’’ 

**No!’’ was his indignant response; ‘‘ but 
it is incredible that a true woman, as I sup- 
posed you to be, should allow a man to lavish 
the wealth of his heart upon her, and repay 
the gift with scorn. I loved you, Clara 
Browne; I trusted you, as few are capable of 
doing, and, in failing me now, you destroy 
all the love and trust of my nature. No,”’ 
he added—dropping his voice as if shocked at 
his own words—‘‘ Thank God! there is One 
whom we can always love and trust.’’ 

Isaid nothing more—I could not—and we 
walked on, rapidly and in silence, till we 
reached the garden gate, when I bade him 
** good-night,’’ in my ordinary manner, or as 
near an approach to it as was practicable. He 
did not answer, but, looking steadily at me 
for a moment, with a look which broke my 
heart, he turned and left me. 

I was thankful to find the house quiet when 
I entered it. George and Sarah had gone out 
together, and the children were asleep in their 
little white beds. I went directly to my own 
room, and, locking the door behind me, sat 
down by the window. There was no sense of 
triumph in my heart then, but bitter shame— 
so overwhelming that I could not think at all, 
as I sat looking out into the gathering twi- 
light. Presently the front door opened, and 





the voices of my brother and sister sounded 
through the house in inquiries for me. 

‘Clara! Where is the child ?”’ 

‘*She must have come home before this!’’ 

‘¢ Miss Clara is in her own room, I think,”’ 
the servant answered. The parlor door closed,, 
and the house was again quiet. After a time 
I heard George ‘‘locking up,’’ then he and 
Sarah came up stairs, and passed my room on 
tip-toe. Then all was still, and I looked out 
into the night’ and thought. I saw the de- 
formity of my own heart, and the beauty of 
the one I had cast from me. I looked back 
over the past six months, and loathed the 
self I saw there, while I could but reverence 
Horace Grant as our unreserved intercourse 
had shown him to me. I had always known 
that he was an earnest, consistent Christian, 
but I had never before realized the rarely 
pure dignity of his character. Why, oh! 
why had I allowed him to wreck his happi- 
ness upon one so unworthy of his love? And 
then came another query—why did I not love 
him? Did I not? I could not tell, for I knew 
nothing of love. I had read byt few novels, 
and had never had—as girls are wont to have 
—a confidante with whom to talk romance 
upon the subject. I could not answer the 
questions I asked myself. I saw but one 
thing clearly—how utterly despicable had 
been my conduct; and, as my heart ached 
with remorse, I wondered drearily if I could 
ever feel at peace again. 

At last, overcome by weariness, I lay down 
to a troubled sleep, which lasted till the 
breakfast bell rang. .George had gone, and 
the children started for school, when I went 
down to the table. Sarah exclaimed at my 
haggard appearance, but I quieted her alarm 
by confessing to a headache, and she then 
gave me a note which, she said, had been left 
early that morning by a boy, who said no an- 
swer was required. Seeing that the address 
was in Dr. Grant’s handwriting, I slipped it 
into my pocket, while trying to swallow my 
breakfast ; after which I returned to my room, 
opened and read it. "t was dated the previous 
night. 

‘“‘T cannot rest without acknowledging, 
Clara,” it said, ‘‘that, in my excitement to- 
night, I used expressions to which I had no 
right. Forgive me if, as I fear, I have wounded 
you by so doing, or caused you unmerited 
self-reproach, I now see that what, in my 


hopefulness, I regarded as encouragement 
voluntarily yielded on your part, was but the 
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frank expression of friendship. That you 
could not love me was my misfortune, not 
your fault. I inclose a note to your brother 
and sister, which you will please read before 
delivering. It will, perhaps, save us both 
some annoying questions. May God bless 
you, Clara, and make your life a happy one. 
Mine will, I trust, be devoted to the service 
of the One, in the light of whose smile none 
can be utterly desolate. 
‘* Sincerely your friend, 
Horace Grant”? 


The other note had fallen to the floor. I 
picked it up and read :— 


‘*Dear Frienps: I had hoped some day to 
call you brother and sister, but that may not 
be. I have asked your sister Clara to be my 
wife, but she tells me she can only be my 
friend. Under the circumstances, you will 
not think it strange if I discontinue my visits 
to your house, or believe that I can ever be 
other than Your true friend, 

Horace Grant.’? 


Every word of these two notes, showing so 
plainly the noble nature of their writer, cut 
me to the heart, and, throwing myself upon 
my bed, I wept as I had never wept before— 
such bitterness was in those tears! Sarah 
came in presently, to ask what she could do 
for me. Without a word, I gave her Dr. 
Grant’s letter. She looked thunderstruck, as 
she read it, and looked up at me, as she fin- 
ished, with the exclamation: ‘Child! what 
have you done?’’ Then, seeing the utter 
wretchedness my face must have expressed, 
she stooped and kissed me, saying: ‘Of 
course I don’t blame you, dear, for refusing 
him if you did not love him; but I thought— 
I hoped—you did. I am very, very sorry.” 

This was all she ever said to me upon the 
subject, and I know she must have quieted 
George, for he, too, allowed it to pass un- 
mentioned, though he could not help showing 
by his manner how deeply he was disap- 
pointed. The weeks dragged now as they had 
flown before; and, in passing, they brought 
me the knowledge that, in rejecting Horace 
Grant, I had thrown away my own happiness. 
Till all intercourse between us was at an end 
I had not known how necessary it had become 
to me—how I had grown to depend upon him 
for the sunshine of life. My punishment was 
severe, but I knew that I deserved it, and 
tried to bear it meekly. I learned, too, as 
the weeks grew into months, and my heart 
went out after him with unutterable longing, 
to look for comfort where I knew he looked, 





and the days of that long summer, sad though 
they were, were not unprofitable ones to me. 

Sarah and the children went away, early in 
July, to visit sister Lizzie, leaving me, at my 
own request, to keep house for George. It 
was a sickly season, and she had been gone 
but a few weeks when the cholera broke out 
among us, making fearful ravages in the vil- 
lage. Many, panic-stricken, left their homes, 
and fied to more healthful localities. George 
urged me to join Sarah at sister Lizzie’s, but 
Itold him, and truly, that I was not fright- 
ened, and would rather stay with him. 

Through all the month of August the dis- 
ease raged with violence, and the number of 
deaths among us, compared with the number 
of inhabitants, was truly appalling. During 
this reign of terror scarcely a day passed, 
without my hearing some new story of Dr. 
Grant’s courage and kindness. Other phy- 
sicians reserved their time and strength for 
patients able to pay for them; but he, like 
the Master he served, went about doing good 
among the poor. Many were the sufferers 
whose pangs were relieved by his gentle 
ministrations, and many the dying ones com- 
forted by his prayers, and taught by his 
simple words to trust in the Saviour who died 
for us all. 

The sickness abated toward the first of 
September, though the heat of summer con- 
tinued. I was lying awake one night think- 
ing, with a grateful heart, how the lives of my 
dear ones had been spared, when I was startled 
by hearing alow groan. Listening for a repe- 
tition of the sound, I heard my name called, 
in George’s voice, and, throwing on a wrapper, 
hurried into his room. He was evidently 
suffering terribly, and spoke with difficulty. 

‘I’m afraid it is the cholera,’’ he said. 
**send for Dr. Grant.’’ 

It was no time to consult my own feelings, 
or yield to prudishness, had I been so in- 
clined, so I flew to Norah’s room—wakened 
and despatched her for the Doctor with all 
possible speed. She was fortunate in finding 
him at home, and he came with her at once. 
It is not necessary that I should give the 
details of those anxious days and nights. Dr. 
Grant was with us every moment he could 
spare from his other patients, and could not 
have done more for George had he been his 
own brother. We telegraphed for Sarah, but 
before she arrived, which was on the third 
day of her husband’s illness, he was out of 
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danger. The improvement from that time 
was rapid, and in another week George was 
lying on the lounge, in our cozy sitting-room, 
at the pleasantest stage of convalescence. 
Though near the time for the equinoctial 
storm, it was so warm that the doors and 
windows were wide open, admitting the soft 
evening air. We were still sitting among the 
shadows, without other light than that of the 
newly-risen moon, when Dr. Grant came in. 
I was outside the window, in the shade of one 
of the pillars of the piazza, so that he did not 
observe me as he entered. I was in a quiet 
mood, too, and did not join in the conversa- 
tion which followed, so that he rose to take 
leave without being aware of my presence. 
‘*Well, Mrs. Wilson,’? said he, shaking 
hands with Sarah, ‘‘I think my patient is now 
doing so well that I may safely leave him to 
Good-by, Mr. Wilson; I have 
delegated all my authority to your wife; see 


your care. 


that you prove a tractable husband.”’ 

‘*Do you mean to say that you are not 
coming here any more ?’’ exclaimed George, 
whose affection for Dr. Grant had seemed to 
gain strength with every hour of his sickness. 

‘*T really do not think you need my further 
care,’’ was the quiet answer. 

‘Well, can’t you come in to see us as a 
friend ?’’ queried George, impatiently, ‘‘ or is 
it necessary for one of the family to have 
smallpox or yellow fever to obtain that 
honor ?”’ 

‘¢ Your friend I shall always be, and as such 


” replied Dr. Grant, 


you may rely upon me, 
‘*but for the present, at least, I cannot visit 
here. I think—I am sure it.is not well for 
me to do so.”’ 
‘*Hang it all! Must you stay away forever 
on account of Clara’s folly in refusing you? 
She’s repented it ever since, I know, and 
grown thin and pale pining for a sight of 


vou!”’ 
’? 


remonstrated Sarah. 
I waited to hear no more, but sprang from 


**George ! 


the piazza, and flew to the very end of the 
garden, taking refuge in the grape-arbor, 
where I leaned, panting, against the trellis, 
hiding my hot face against the cool, dewy 
vine-leaves. In a few moments I heard Dr. 
Grant’s quick, firm tread across the piazza, 
and down the gravel-walk. ‘‘ As soon as I 
hear the gate close behind him,’’ thought I, 
‘*T will slip in at the kitchen-door, and up to 


my room.’’ The steps made no pause at 








the gate, however, but came straight to my 
hiding-place. The arbor had but one en- 
trance—there was no escape for me—so I did 
not move as he came in and stood beside me. 

**Clara,’’? he said, ‘‘I am very sorry you 
should have heard your brother’s thoughtless 
remark, and I have followed you, not to add 
to your confusion, only to beg of you to forget 
what was said, and to assure you that you 
need not fear my building false hopes upon 
it.” 

*“‘T do not fear it!’’ I answered, impetu- 
ously. ‘‘I know your love for one so un- 
worthy of it must have perished long ago; 
and, even if it still existed, the confession I 
have to make would turn it to scorn.”’ 

Rapidly, for fear my courdge should fail 
me if I paused for thought, I went on till I 
had told him the whole of my shameful story. 
I knew I owed it to him, and, bitter as was 
the humiliation it cost me, I told the whole, 
honestly and without reserve—all but the 
discovery I had made too late in regard to my 
own feelings, that, I thought, I might spare 
myself—and when I had finished I asked, 
humbly, without daring to raise my eyes, if 
he would try in time to forgive the wrong I 
had done him. 

‘*It is forgiven already,’’ he answered. ‘It 
was a wrong, doubtless, but you have,re- 
pented of it. O Glara! Clara!’’ he added, 
softly, as if to himself, ‘‘ little do you know 
how much such love as mine for you is capa- 
ble of forgiving !’’ 

** Can it be possible that you love me still ?”” 
I exclaimed, looking up at him with a face 
which must have betrayed me, for he, in his 
turn, exclaimed :— 

‘*Can it be possible that you find, at last, 
that you can love me ?’’ 

I answered him humbly and truly this 
time; and, by and by, we walked into the 
house together, and he told George and Sarah 
of the promise I had given him. 

We were married before the snows came, 
and each year which has passed, since then, 
has brought me a more loving reverence of 
the heart I once spurned, and a more loathing 
abhorrence of my sin and folly in so doing; 
and I cannot see girls inclined to indulge 
themselves in what they term ‘‘a little flirta- 
tion,’’ without longing, from the depths of 
my heart, to bid them pause and think, ere it 
is too late, of what may be the consequences. 

You, gay girls, may not wreck you own 
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happiness, as I so nearly did, but you may 
that of another for time and for eternity. 
You think that lexaggerate? Listen to what 
was once told me by a man who knew, by 
sad experience, the truth of his words: ‘Half, 
more than half, of the drunkards in our land— 
and their name is Legion—are men ruined by 
the coquetry of women.”’ 

Think of this; and remember, too, that 
flirtations are never harmless. You may 
possibly escape injuring others, you cannot 
escape injuring yourself—degrading your own 
womanhood, and bringing an _ ineffaceable 
stain upon the purity of your own feart. 





THE BURIED TREASURE. 
A TRUE STORY. 


BY REV. H. HASTINGS WELD. 


Axovut ten years after the close of the war 
of American Independence, Jonas Green re- 
moved from Connecticut to a fertile farm in 
the State of New York, near the boundary line 
of Vermont. It was not alone the productive- 
ness of the soil that had induced him to buy 
this farm; the whole neighborhood was rife 
with stories to the effect that large sums of 
money were buried in some part of the land. 
When the war broke out, many of the settlers 
in that region were Tories, who were forced to 
fly from the country. A few of them were 
reputed to be wealthy, a great portion of 
whose riches, in the shape of gold and silver 
coin, rumor said, had been secured in pots 
and buried till such time as they could with 
safety return and repossess themselves of 
their hastily hidden treasures. 

Many persons believed that the money had 
already been removed. Others as stoutly 
denied this, declaring that it could not by 
any means have been taken away, without 
the knowledge of people in the vicinity. The 
man who parted with the farm was the last 
of his family, a degenerate son of virtuous 
parents, who preferred the careless life of a 
sailor to the quiet pursuits of agriculture. 
While Jonas Green with true Yankee thrift 
cultivated his productive acres, he searched 
carefully and constantly in every part of the 
farm for the buried treasures. Sometimes, to 
escape the derision of his neighbors, he would 
carry on the work at night, with the help of 
a faithful negro servant, perhaps not quite 
uninfluenced by old Peter’s assurance that it 
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was only by night that the buried money could 
be found. 

Old Peter himself needed his master’s pre- 
sence to labor with any courage; for he firmly 
believed that the Author of Evil kept guard 
over buried money, and though this dark 
Spirit might be kept at a safe distance by the 
power of certain incantations which he never 
failed to observe on these nocturnal expedi- 
tions, the cautious negro would not venture 
a rod from the house except close at the heels 
of ‘‘ Massa.”’ 

Jonas Green himself, reared in the Puritan 
faith, was little troubled by superstitious 
fears, though subject to much inconvenience 
by reason of those which beset the mind of 
Peter. Time and again, while both were in- 
dustriously digging, would Peter’s lively fancy 
see the giant form of Satan with flaming eyes 
and huge horns coming from an adjoming 
wood. It might be a cow, or a shadow cast 
by the moon; whatever it was, away would 
go the spade from Peter’s hands, and crying 
out :— 

‘* Dere he come—de debbil, de debbil; I toll 
you so, massa ;’’ he would run as fast as ever 
he could, uttering fearful yells, till safe in 
doors. Often Jonas Green worked alone, 
grubbing away with spade and hoe through 
half the night. It is no stretch of fancy to 
imagine him at such times as bearing a literal 
likeness to ‘‘the man with the muck rake,”’ 
in ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ and as his infatua- 
tion grew upon him, the figurative resem- 
blance was complete. In course of time, his 
affairs would have fallen into sad disorder if 
he had not been blest with a prudent wife 
and a good daughter, who never put faith in 
the story of the pot of money. They looked 
well to the ways of the house, and, as far as 
could be done, attended to the cattle, crops, 
and other out-door matters; trying, not with- 
out some slight success, to divert the old 
man’s thoughts and efforts into a more useful 
channel. 

Hetty Green would often say to her hus- 
band, ‘‘It is all folly, Jonas, for you to wear 
your life out looking for that money. Even 
if it’s there, I don’t believe it would do you 
any good if you found it. You had better not 
dig for it so much, and read your Bible more. 
You know what Scripture says? ‘The love of 
money is the root of all evil.’ ’’ 

Jonas was by nature taciturn, and the trait 
did not become weaker with the lapse of 
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years. He had but little to say in reply to 
his wife’s sensible words. Possibly he might 
have gained in moroseness not so much, if 
he had been the only seeker for buried money. 
It is not to be wondered at if among those of 
his townspeople who believed in the existence 
of the hidden wealth, were some adventurous 
spirits, who would not scruple to enter on a 
search in their own behalf. It followed that 
Jonas Green was often annoyed by finding on 
his land traces of the work of others who had 
managed to secure an opportunity when he 
was out of the way to dig for the coveted 
prize. Very seldom did he succeed in catch- 
ing the trespassers in the act, as, for obvious 
reasons, their labors in the dark were pursued 
with even greater secrecy and caution than 
his own. It would happen that on going some 
fine morning to a distant part of his farm, he 
was thrown into much anxiety by seeing a 
fair meadow or a pasture in a woful state of 
confusion, deep holes yawning in many places, 
grass trampled and ruined, shrubbery torn, or 
the roots of a pine tree laid bare by these 
eager and wanton pursuers of a fruitless 
search. The injury to his property troubled 
him far less, however, than the dreadful fear 
that what seemed so near might slip from his 
own grasp to that of one of these midnight 
marauders. Such a thought made his nights 
restless, and haunted his days with visions of 
disappointment. 

There were not wanting graceless youths in 
the neighborhood who took advantage of the 
well-known weakness of Jonas Green, for the 
purpose of amusing themselves at his ex- 
pense. At times, in the dead of night, he 
would start upin sudden alarm, as suspicious 
whispers near the house reached his ears, or 
what seemed the sound of footsteps or the 
noise of spades and pickaxes from an adjacent 
field. Forth would he sally, dark lantern in 
hand, followed by the frightened Peter, only 
to hear derisive shouts, as his tormenters 
scampered off under the protecting cover of a 
moonless sky. 

Matters went on in this way for nearly 
fifteen years. Peter grew gray and wrinkled 
in his master’s service, and Jonas Green him- 
self was falling into premature old age. His 
daughter had married a thriving young farmer 
of the village, and winning grandchildren 
played round the old man’s knees, the dew 
of their innocent childhood freshening the 
withered verdure of his heart. But if he 











carried on his search with less intensity than 
heretofore, it was not because he did not 
wish the treasure less, but because his phy- 
sical infirmities forbade frequent midnight 
labors. One fair October morning he was 
putting his oxen to the great farm wagon, 
making ready for driving to a distant field to 
harvest its wealth of golden pumpkins, when 
little Jonas came running to the barnyard, 
making eager gestures with his outstretched 
hands. 

‘‘See here, grandpa, see here, what I found 
under the chestnuts by the brook,’’ he cried, 
almost breathless, holding up a silver coin 
before the old man’s eyes. 

Jonas Green took it in his trembling hand. 
It was a Spanish coin of ancient date and of 
small value, but his bent frame shook like 
an aspen leaf with excitement. 

‘* Where—where, my son, did you get this? 
Under the chestnuts, did you say? Show me 
the place,’’ and seizing the boy’s hand he 
sought the chestnut grove. This was a 
pleasant spot about a quarter of a mile 
behind the house, where a narrow stream of 
water, the Owlkill by name, pursued its quiet 
course over a pebbly bed at the foot of a 
gentle slope. On this little eminence stood 
five noble chestnut trees, three in a group a 
few rods from the stream, and two others 
higher up, whose trunks were asunder not 
more than twenty feet, and whose branches, 
laden with their burr-covered fruit, interlaced. 
Little Jonas led his grandfather over the rustic 
bridge, past the three lower trees, then drop- 
ping his hand, rushed up the slope and 
shouted from under the higher chestnuts :— 

‘*Here, grandpa, here; this is just the 
spot. I came to find chestnuts and almost 
tumbled into this deep hole, where I found 
the money. But there ain’t any more money 
here, and I’d rather find chestnuts, by a 
great deal.’’ 

Meantime a rumor of what had happened 
reached the house, and the quiet grand- 
mother, not proof against curiosity when 
there was really anything to raise it, had 
followed at a sober pace behind. With a 
bright silk handkerchief tied over her quaint 
cap to protect her head from feeling too 
keenly the frosty autumn air, and no super- 
fluous drapery to impede her steps, her stout 
little fignre in its chintz ‘‘longshort’’ and 
blue stuff petticoat, stood beside her husband 
very soon after he had reached the chestnuts. 
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Here was a sight to make Jonas Green grind 
his teeth for very grief and misery. Scattered 
around were pieces of broken pottery; mid- 
way between the two trees and about five 
feet below the surface of the ground were 
two smooth, round cavities, plainly showing 
that some hard substance had pressed the 
soil for long years. Dirt and gravel were 
thrown all around in confusion, and the 
marks of horses’ hoofs were seen in the loose 
earth. But alas for Jonas Green’s hopes 
and toils of many weary years, not another 
bit of money was anywhere to be found. 
Too late, he remembered that this exact 
spot was almost the only portion of his farm 
that had not been dug into in that long pain- 
ful search for riches. The place had looked 
unpromising, and, as being so near the water, 
a very unlikely one to be chosen for the de- 
posit. It was not long befere old Peter came 
limping to the scene. 

‘*Tell me, Peter,’? said his master, in a 
broken voice, ‘‘did you hear any noise last 
night ?’’ 

‘*Yes, massa,’’ said the bewildered crea- 
ture, ‘‘I heern a noise jess as the roosters 
was crowing, ’bout tree o’clock. Sound like 
as if a hoss was a runnin through de lane. 
But I dassent git up to see what it was.’’ 

Jonas Green had little to say even under 
such a blow as this. He cast his eyes up in 
despair, and in that unwonted upward look 
caught sight of something that fixed them. 

‘*See there, wife,’’ said he, ‘‘and there,’’ 
pointing to the two trees, and behold! high 
up where the branches sprang out in each 
trunk was cut the figure of an arrow, some- 
what defaced by the growth of the bark in 
the long lapse of years, but still distinctly to 
be seen. s 

‘* Well, grandfather,’’ said Hetty Green, 
‘fall I have to say is, that if you had looked 
up instead of looking down all the while, you 
might have found the buried money long ago 
yourself. I hope it will be a lesson to you.”’ 

A moral that we trust Jonas Green took to 
heart in a higher and better sense than the 
mere words implied. 

No further trace of the midnight visitor 
was ever found, and it was believed that the 
owners of the buried wealth had sent, per- 
haps from over the seas, an agent to récover 
the property, who had come and gone in 
secrecy with the contents of the pots secured 
in saddle-bags carefully provided for the pur- 





pose. Jonas Green in time recovered from 
his disappointment, and his last days were 
better than his first. Little Jonas, in his turn 
a grandsire, still lives on the same farm, and 
tells the story to children of the third and 
fourth generation, never failing to wind up 
with his grandmother’s moral. 
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I’m dreaming of the absent, 
I’m dreaming, love, of thee ; 

And fancy paints her brightest scene 
Of where I wish to be. 


Tis not ’midst halls of splendor ; 
Tis not ‘midst pomp and pride; 
But oh, ‘tis where true joys abound, 

With loved ones by my side. 


With one whose voice awakens 
My soul with sweet delight ; 
Whose image meets me first at morn, 
And leaves me last at night. 


I’m dreaming of the past, love, 
Ere I had dared to tell 

The secret that I thought to hide 
Of loving thee so well. 


And when I could no longer 
The secret keep as mine, 

What ecstasy to know that I 
Could win a heart like thine. 


A heart so true and trusting, 
So open and sincere; 

A priceless gift, not oft bestowed 
By heaven on mortals here. 


I’m dreaming of the time, love, 
The proudest of my life— 

When first with heart o’erflowing joy, 
I hailed thee as my wife. 


Then, had I owned ten thousand 
Of just such worlds as this, 

I thought the whole were not too much 
To pay for so much bliss. 


Though time since then has flown, love, 
And many suns have set ; 

The memory of that hour remains, 
I think so, darling, yet. 


I dream of time soon coming— 
And dream, love, too, of thee— 
That happy time when thy sweet face 
Again in joy I'll see 


Sweet dreams of hours the brightest, 
Three dearest hours of life ; 

When first I knew my love returned, 
And when I found a wife. 


The third is in the future, 
But it will quickly come, 

And bring with it the precious joy— 
My wife's sweet welcome home. 








THE DUEL AT THE SPRINGS. 


BY MRS. E. F. ELLETT. 


(Concluded from page 258.) 


Ir was late when I opened my eyes the 
next morning. The sun was shining brightly 
through my window curtains, and the birds 
sang cheerily. I might have thought the 
occurrences of the last night a dream, but for 
the heavy cloak spread out to dry on a chair, 
and the lantern near it. I fhought over all 
the old man had said and done; and, strange 
to say, I came to the conclusion that a fount 
of good feeling lay at the bottom of his eccen- 
tricities. But how should I account for his 
contemptuous allusion to poor Lottie? for his 
behavior to Mrs. Gourdin ? 

I resolved to seize the opportunity afforded 
me for becoming better acquainted with him. 
I rose and made a carefv! toilet; then taking 
the cloak and lantern, I went out. It was 
already past the time when Barlever usually 
left the gaming hall, and I doubted not I 
should find him at his lodgings. 

As I came in front of the little porch I saw 
Miss Lottie sitting on the bench, busy with 
her embroidery. As I came up she rose, and 
I thought she blushed. This morning she 
wore a light shaded green muslin, and looked 
more lovely than ever. Her hair was smoothed 
back in glossy waves, which gleams of sun- 
light through the leaves warmed to a rich 
golden tint. A fresh rose was fastened in the 
bosom of her dress. Howl longed to kiss the 
tips of the slender fingers that toyed with her 
work asshestood! Howl hated the old man 
for his sneers at her! Her soft eyes drooped 
modestly as she replied to my good-morning, 
and informed me Mr. Barlever was in the 
garden. ‘‘In his arbor—as I told you,’’ she 
added, with a mischievous smile that made 
her perfectly bewitching. 

‘* Which you so kindly gave up to him,’’ I 
replied, in the same manner. 

‘*So willingly, you may say; for I like to 
please the good old gentleman.”’ 

She did not know how he had spoken of 
her. 

The sweet girl led the way through the 
house, stopping only to take and put on her 
straw hat trimmed with blue ribbons. I felt 
as if the moments were precious. As we 
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stepped into the garden, the sweet odors and 
fresh green of the leaves betokened the effects 
of the late storm. The pearly drops hung 
like diamonds from every spray, and the sun- 
shine was delicious. Never had the beauty 
of nature so penetrated my being. 

Once or twice I stole a look at my fair com- 
panion, who blushed and looked down. I 
fancied her curious to know the object of my 
visit. I would gladly have gratified her, or 
have spoken of her last night’s visitor; but 
how could I do so without betraying that I 
had been a listener? Before I, in my stu- 
pidity, could think of any way of commencing 
a conversation we had reached the arbor under 
the trees. Lottie went forward and said :— 

‘* Mr. Barlever, a gentleman wants to speak 
with you.”’ 

I heard the deep voice reply, ‘‘ Very well.’’ 
The young lady stepped back, turned, and 
left us. Mr. Barlever puffed a great cloud 
from his Turkish pipe, and with a gruff wel- 
come, and a leer of ridicule thrown after the 
girl, bade me set down my bundle and the 
lantern. ‘‘ Pity it is not lighted,’’ he said; 
‘*you might pass for a modern Diogenes. 
The old cynic went looking for aman; you, 
I beg pardon, want a woman!’’ He laughed 
again. ‘‘It is uselesstrouble. Set down the 
lantern.’’ 

‘*T am indebted, sir, for your kindness last 
night’’— 

‘*T know.”’ 

‘*T would thank you for the courtesy.”’ 

‘Never mind that now; your present peril 
is greater.”’ 

**My peril! of what ?”’ 

‘Of a woman.”’ 

‘* You are an enemy of the sex, sir ?’’ 

**T am, and with reason !’’ 

‘*And yet, as they say, if the eye is the 
mirror of the soul’’— 

‘* As they say—yes, as they say.”’ 

‘The danger you point to is hardly to be 
shunned. Beauty is’’— 

‘*A mask !’’ was the cold reply. 
**T am sorry I must differ from you.”’ 
**IT do not blame you. There was a time 
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when I thought as youdo. Let that pass. 
We will not commence on a disagreeable sub- 
ject so early. Sit down; I am glad to see 
you here. We will talk by and by of the 
matter.’’ 

The old man wore his yellow dressing-gown 
and red slippers; he sat in a corner of the 
arbor and smoked his pipe. After he had 
surveyed me a few minutes in silence he 
said :— 

‘** Tell me, if you please, who you are ?”’ 

I gave him my name and brief history. He 
seemed well satisfied. After a pause, he con- 
tinued :— 

** Among all the persons I have seen in this 
place, I have never yet met with one, except 
yourself, of whom I could be willing to ask a 
great favor.’’ ‘ 

It then occurred to me that he had met with 
losses in gaming and wanted a loan. 

“If I can in any way serve you, sir,’’ I 
replied, ‘‘you may safely reckon on my wil- 
lingness to do so.’’ 

He seemed to fathom my thoughts; for he 
said, rather quickly :— 

‘It is an affair of honor. I must resent an 
affront.’’ 

**You mean—to fight ?”’ I asked. 

**Yes,’? he answered, calmly. ‘‘ And I 
want you to be my second.”’ 

It flashed across me in a moment I was to 
be second in a duel with Walter Gourdin! 

‘* A duel is a serious thing,’’ continued the 
old man, ‘‘ and the more so when it is between 
a young man in his full strength, and one 
whom not years, but misery has blasted into 
a mummy! Do you know, sir, how old I 
am ?’”? 

**T do not.”” 

**T am forty-eight.”’ 

Barlever seemed to enjoy my surprise, for 
he must have seen that I had taken him for 
sixty at the very least. 

‘*You may think me capricious, my dear 
sir,’? continued Barlever, ‘‘or hasty in pas- 
sion; but I tell you no! no! A horrible 
wrong has made a duel in this case a duty— 
a necessity !’’ 

‘*T cannot see how’’— 

‘*No; for you do not know the past. Well, 
I will do what I thought never todo. You 
shall be made acquainted with it, and then, if 
you are a man of honor, you will fulfil my 
request.” 

He laid aside his pipe, stepped out and 








looked around to see that we were undis- 
turbed. A change had taken place in his 
appearance, and I felt my sympathy aroused 
even before he commenced. 

‘* My life has been astrange one. Its events 
might form the groundwork of a romance. 
Sometimes I doubt if I have really lived 
through them. I shall not linger over de- 
tails, but simply inform you that at the age 
of twenty-three I was a lieutenant in the 
navy, promoted by the influence of powerful 
friends, and that I was a great favorite in the 
social circles of a city which boasts the noblest 
of the land among its residents. In the gay- 
est circle of these I often met a young lady, 
distinguished for beauty and wit, whose man- 
ner seemed to invite my attentions. I was 
flattered by her manifest preference; but, as 
her coquetries were the theme of common 
gossip, I never once thought of any serious 
engagement, or that she cared for me in any 
way but as another added to the list of her 
assiduous admirers. The influence of this 
woman upon my life—but I will tell my story 
briefly and in a straightforward manner. 

‘*T married a lovely girl, nineteen years of 
age, after an acquaintance of three weeks. 
Our parents, in fact, arranged the union, 
having contemplated it before our meeting. 
The bride had a splendid dower, and the in- 
fluence of an aristocratic family, of the pure 
blood of the Huguenots, was the advantage 
on my side. I was charmed by the gentle 
grace, sweetness, and modest reserve of my 
Louise. I did not ask greater proof of her 
love than her consent to be mine. 

‘Only four days after my marriage I re- 
ceived orders to sail. The summons was 
unexpected, but it was under circumstances 
that forbade my resignation. Even my young 
wife thought honor required my obedience, 
and, with a heart heavy with forebodings, I 
bade her adieu, scarcely a month after our 
hands had been united at the altar. 

‘*T was detained abroad three years. As 
soon as my feet again rested on my native 
soil I sent in my resignation, resolved that 
nothing should interfere for the future with 
my enjoyment of domestic happiness. 

“It was in the evening of an October day 
that I drew near the beautiful country-seat I 
had directed to be purchased before my de- 
parture, and where my wife had resided dur- 
ing my absence. Her letters had continually 
assured me of her diligence in improving her 
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mind by study and reading, though she was 
ever shy in the expression of feeling or 
thought. How I longed once more to see 
her, and wondered if she had wished as much 
for my return. All the fond emotions of a 
youthful bridegroom thrilled my heart, and I 
could, scarcely realize that I had been a hus- 
band so many years. I felt that I had yet to 
win the love of her who had so long borne my 
name. 

‘The night came on, and as my horse fell 
into a walk in ascending the slope of a hill, I 
saw two men with lanterns, who stopped as I 
approached them. They asked my name, and 
said, ‘Mrs. Barlever, sir, sent us to direct you 
to a shorter and more direct path; they are 
building a bridge on the main road, and it is 
unsafe to pass there at night.’ One of the 
men at the same time respectfully offered me 
a cloak, which the sharp night air rendered 
comfortable. These evidences of solicitude 
were delightful to me. I rode on in silence, 
till we came in sight of the house, which was 
a castellated building, with a tall tower, of 
modern ornamental architecture. One of the 
men ran before to open the gate. A moment 
afterwards, I heard the quick gallop of a horse 
over the soft, turfy ground, and saw the dark 
figure of a man, closely wrapped in a cloak, 
pass within a few feet of me, and turn aside 
into a clump of woods. I asked who the 
horseman was, but neither of my companions 
had seen him. I spurred my horse through 
the gate and upthe avenue. The light from 
the windows of my house illuminated a space 
around it. At the foot of the piazza steps 
stood two female figures; one of them called 
out, ‘Welcome home,’ as I threw myself from 
my horse. The one who did not speak—I saw 
her face as I drew near—was my Louise. She 
trembled as she stretched out her arms to me. 
I embraced her warmly, and she whispered, 
‘You are late; I have been long expecting 
you.’ 

‘*T explained the cause of my delay, and 
we went into the house. A beautiful boy, 
more than two years old, ran to meet us. 
Louise stooped and whispered to him; he 
came shyly to me and laid his dimpled hand 
in mine. It was my child; I’ caught him 
passionately to my breast. His infant arms 
clasped my neck, his rosy lips murmured 
‘papa!’ and I wept, that my cup of happi- 
ness was full. Louise suddenly snatched my 
hand and pressed it to her lips. I threw my 
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arm around her, and inclosed mother and 
child in my loving embrace, while she sobbed 
aloud upon my bosom. 

‘‘The lady I had seen with my wife now 
came forward, and said, softly, ‘Louise!’ My 
wife looked up, and, caluting her emotion, 
turned and introduced her friend—Miss Julia 
Lenox. She was the coquette I alludedto. I 
had recognized her, but I had never before 
known that she was distantly related to my 
wife, and had, during my absence, been almost 
constantly with her. 

‘*Louise sat opposite me at supper, and I 
was never weary of feasting my eyes on her 
beauty. She had become more lovely than 
my fondest dreams had ever pictured her.”’ 

Mr. Barlever paused a moment, glancing 
towards the entrance to the arbor, and I felt 
myself crimson to the forehead as I thought 
of the fair Lottie. To conceal my emotion I 
hastily wiped my face with my handkerchief. 
Mr. Barlever seemed to divine my thoughts. 

‘*Louise,’’ he continued, ‘‘had not Lottie’s 
bloom, and her form was slender to fragility. 
Her eyes had a touching softness, an appeal- 
ing expression, that was indescribably sweet ; 
and they were often veiled by the long silken 
lashes. This evening the agitation of seeing 
me had called a faint color into her pale 
cheek. I did not perceive what was but too 
plain afterwards, that her health was ex- 
tremely delicate, and that the bright bloom 
her cheek sometimes wore was but the flower 
of the grave! 

‘‘Our little boy was early put to bed, while 
we sat up and talked. Miss Julia Lenox con- 
versed well, and I saw that she had not lost 
her love of admiration. Louise said little, 
comparatively. I told them all the incidents 
of my journey, and described my feelings as 
Icame nearmy home. Julia manifested deep 
interest in my narrative. 

‘¢¢It would have been romantic,’ she said, 
laughing, ‘if Louise had been unable to re- 
cognize you, changed as you are by that 
moustache and your heavy whiskers! How 
could you have proved your identity ?’ 

‘**¢T must have shown my passport,’ I re- 
plied. 

‘**But you would have been expected to 
prove that the passport really belonged to 
you,’ she persisted, still laughing. ‘Suppose 
you had been killed and robbed of your 
papers! Robbers abound in this region. Did 
you meet none ?’ 
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‘** Yes,’ I answered; ‘not far from the gate 
a horseman galioped past me, and vanished 
mysteriously in the wood.’ 

‘** A horseman!’ repeated my wife. 

‘** He rode a white horse, and was wrapped 
in a dark cloak.’ Both the ladies were silent. 
At length Julia said, looking at my wife :— 

***Louise, are you not well?’ I noticed 
that she looked extremely pale. ‘You need 
repose. You slept but little last night,’ said 
Julia. I urged Louise to retire at once; she 
rose, and the candles were lighted. 

**T noticed a couch prepared for sleeping, 
in an alcove of our chamber. Louise said 
Julia was accustomed to occupy it when she 
was not well. In her white nightdress, the 
delicacy of my wife’s form and the transpa- 
rent pallor of her complexion were still more 
evident. I felt oppressed with a foreboding 
of calamity. 

‘‘The next day Louise seemed more cheer- 
ful, and a few days afterwards Julia took her 
departure. I had looked forward with pleasure 
to her going, for I felt as if her presence over- 
shadowed us, and in some way was a bar to 
perfect sympathy between me and Louise. I 
now expected that the reserve of my wife’s 
deportment would immediately disappear. 
But I took no pains to win the confidence 
which I considered my right. The longer I 
waited for the full outpouring of her soul 
into mine, the more I felt myself wronged 
and at liberty to complain. 

‘* Any one who knew the nature of women 
might have told me that fretful repinings 
and reproaches can never gain confidence or 
affection withheld. I did not know this, and 
my upbraidings were frequent, till Louise 
seemed to fear me, and to be afraid to speak 
freely in my presence. I had no definite 
suspicions, but I felt that she was lacking in 
the duty of a wife, and I often told her so. 
She received my chiding in silence, and when 
I spoke in anger she wept. But I was no 
nearer to the unrestrained, loving confidence 
I desired and thought my due. On the con- 
trary, the gulf between us seemed to widen 
every day. 

‘*It provoked me to see that I was an ob- 
ject of dread to my wife. And the child, 
even he shrank from me. He had witnessed 
those bursts of my passion which followed 
some itmnagined coldness on the part of Louise; 
and after that I could rarely coax him to my 
side. I began to dislike him, and my wounded 





pride caused an appearance of growing indif- 
ference towards both him and his mother, 
which was foreign to my real feelings. 

‘*Months passed in this unhappy way. The 
outward current of my life was smooth, but 
its depths were troubled and turbid. Our 
neighbors were disposed to be sociable; and 
by way of escape from ennui, I accepted in- 
vitations and gave entertainments. My wife 
acted in accordance with my wishes, though 
she seemed to take no pleasure in visiting. 

‘‘One evening at a party I heard one of the 
company say, ‘Stanley Dale will return to- 
morrow.’ 

‘‘T remembered that this young man, then 
a student of medicine, was intimate with my 
wife’s family before her marriage, and that 
she had not mentioned him in any of her 
letters. I made inquiry, and learned that 
he was in the habit of passing the summers 
with an uncle, who had a country seat in our 
neighborhood. I was pleased to hear that a 
person of education and intelligence was to 
be added to our society, and I resolved to call 
on him. 

‘*Some days later I rode over to the plan- 
tation of the elder Dale, with whom I had 
some business in regard to the sale of wood. 
In the course of our conversation I expressed 
a wish to form his nephew’s acquaintance. 

‘¢¢My nephew is out botanizing,’ repliéd 
the old gentleman, ‘and has been out since 
early this morning. He is such an enthu- 
siast for nature, one may usually look for 
him in the woods. No doubt you will meet 
him somewhere. You will know him by 
his fashionable dress, his straw hat, and 
his hunting pouch stuffed with herbs and 
flowers.’ 

“T left an invitation to dinner the next 
day for both uncle and nephew. The former 
came alone, bearing an excuse from the young 
doctor, who had been obliged to take a journey 
to the city on some unexpected business. A 
week or so afterwards, returning one day from 
a walk, I found Dr. Stanley Dale’s card on my 
table. I called again, and left a general in- 
vitation, to which he responded courteously, 
without accepting it for any special time. In 
short, so long a time elapsed without my 
seeing him, that I began to suspect he pur- 
posely avoided me. I spoke on the subject 
to my wife; she smiled-incredulously, but 
said nothing. 

‘‘One bright, warm afternoon I persuaded 
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Louise to take a walk; for I had lately ob- 
served that she was growing paler and more 
feeble than she had been. My fears for her 
life were awakened. I led her by the hand 
like a child, and could not help noticing how 
thin and soft that little hand had grown. We 
walked by the edge of the wood, and lingered 
till the twilight came on. Louise seemed to 
enjoy the beauty of the sunset, and the fading 
glory of the sky and the mountains. Her 
spirits revived, though she leaned on my arm 
as if fatigued with the long walk. I had not 
in a long time seen her face so kindled, and 
such a tender light in her eyes. I passed my 
arm round her waist, and invited her to rest 
a few moments on a turf seat enamelled with 
flowers. 

‘*Suddenly a gunshot was heard within a 
few feet of us in the wood, and a hound 
sprang from the shelter of the bushes. Louise 
started to her feet, and trembled so violently 
that I threw my arm around her to support 
her sinking form. She clung to me asI parted 
the bushes to see who had fired. A young 
man lay upon the ground, his gun beside 
him. It had exploded, and he was bleeding 
profusely from a wound in the head. I tried 
to raise him; and as I turned his face out- 
ward, Louise uttered a faint shriek, ‘Stanley !’ 
she exclaimed, and sank in a deep swoon to 
thé ground. 

‘*Even in that terrible moment, a light 
flashed into my soul, which revealed al! that 
had been before so mysterious. Could I doubt 
that my wife had loved another. 

**One of the neighbors, who had heard the 
report, came running to the spot. I heard 
him say that the young man had met with a 
frightful injury. He and another who came 
up, bound up his head, made a hasty litter, 
and carried the wounded man to his uncle’s 
house, while I bore home my insensible wife. 

**Consciousness was not restored when she 
returned to life; and in the night she raved 
in the delirium of brain fever. I ordered the 
carriage and sent for the family physician. 
With him came Julia Lenox, who chanced to 
be in the neighborhood, end had heard of the 
accident. The doctor remained all night, and 


I saw that he thought Louise dangerously ill. , 


My uneasiness and alarm aliowed me no rest, 
and I walked to and fro in great distress. As 
soon as it was day, I sent a servant with in- 
quiries after Dr. Dale; he returned with news 
that the young man was dead. 





‘*Calmed by the shock of this announce- 
ment, I went up stairs to my wife’s room. As 
I came near, I heard her voice in the ravings 
of delirium. She was speaking in imagina- 
tion to Julia; bewailing some fault of her 
own, and reproaching her treacherous friend 
as the cause! Julia alone, she cried, had 
been the cause of all her unhappiness. Her 
tones were heartrending. Then she uttered 
my name. I went to her bedside, clasped 
her hands, and pressed them to my burning 
lips. 

‘** Forgive—forgive me!’ sobbed the pale 
sufferer. ‘I have done wrong, but I could 
not do otherwise—Julia, it was she who bade 
me—Julia, she must bear all the blame; she 
was the cause of it all!’ She continued to 
reproach Julia, while blaming herself. I heard 
a voice say, ‘Poor thing, how she wanders!’ 
and looking up I saw Miss Lenox at the foot 
of the bed. 

‘The physician came in, took me by the 
arm, and led me to the door; while he mo- 
tioned Julia also to retire. My mind was in 
a chaos of anguish and terror. Now, for the 
first time, I felt how passionately I loved my 
wife; all my distrust was forgotten in the 
overwhelming dread of losing her. 

‘As I leaned against the banisters, over- 
come by the agony I could no longer control, 
I felt a light touch on my shoulder. Julia 
stood beside me. She spoke, but what she 
said did not comfort me, for she held out no 
hope of the restoration of my Louise. She 
rather seemed artfully to insinuate that I 
should not grieve for one who had not loved 
me as I deserved. 

**T looked at her as she thus spoke, and 
was startled at the expression of her face. 
The serpentine cunning and duplicity of her 
nature were revealed in that one glance. She 
evidently had some object in deceiving me. I 
turned from her; I motioned her to begone. 
She lingered ; I stamped my foot with an ex- 
clamation of abhorrence, and then I heard her 
walk away. 

‘*In the evening I stood at the window 
when the doctor stopped again. He put me 
back as he went into the sick-room. When 
he came out, I saw from his looks that I must 
prepare for the worst. I swooned for the first 
time in my life: 

‘* When I recovered my senses, I felt Julia’s 
hand on my forehead. I flung it off, and, 
starting up, met the doctor’s sad, friendly 
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look. ‘Hog long will she live?’ I faintly 
asked. 

‘** Perhaps—a few hours.’ 

‘*He assisted me to rise, and led me into 
the sick chamber. The child was brought 
in; he cried after his mamma, and stretched 
out his little hands towards her. She was 


roused to consciousness; she laid her cold . 


hands on the boy’s head, kissed his fair fore- 
head, and looked upwards, as if in earnest 
prayer. Then she turned towards me, and 
feebly held out her hand. My tears rained 
upon it. She tried to draw me towards her, 
but was too weak; her lips moved, but she 
failed to articulate. I stooped over and 
touched her pale cheek with my lips. Her eyes 
met mine, then closed heavily, and in a few 
moments my Louise had ceased to breathe !”’ 

Mr. Barlever paused, and I saw the large 
tears slowly coursing down his cheeks. I 


looked away, not seeming to notice them, - 


and, after a pause, he continued :— 

**T had lost all that had made life desirable 
tome. I refused to be comforted. I heard 
from the servants that Miss Lenox was still 
in the house, and intended to remain till the 
funeral was over; but I sent a rude refusal 
to her request to see me. I had conceived a 
violent antipathy to the woman; why, I could 
not tell, for the words uttered by my poor 
wife in her delirium were hardly ground for 
condemnation of her. 

‘“‘T was at night in the apartment where 
lay the pale form of my wife, to be consigned 
next day to the tomb. The lamp sent forth 
a subdued light, but the moonlight fell on 
the coffin and snow-white draperies of the 
death couch. A wreath of fresh, white flow- 
ers lay at the head of the corpse, and bouquets 
of them were placed around the room. It 
was the favorite working room of my Louise, 
and her embroidery, drawing, and books were 
scattered around—sad reminders of a past 
never to return. Everything spoke of my 
wife; her graceful tastes, her gentle ways. 
I could not bear it! I walked to the window, 
and looked ont on her flower-garden. All was 
so natural; I listened involuntarily for her 
light step, or her low, warbling voice. I 
turned to the death couch, and felt the cold 
certainty lock .my heart as in fetters of ice. 
While I stood thus, my eyes fell on a book 
lying on a table near. I took it up, anda 
letter dropped from between the leaves. I 
took up the letter; it was addressed to 








‘Louise Barlever,’ inastrange hand. I know 
not what impelled me to clutch the paper and 
to carry it to my own room. Trimming the 
lamp, I read the letter. I have looked at it 
but once since; yet its contents are burned 
in upon my brain in characters never to be 
effaced. 

‘¢‘T will not repeat that letter; suffice it to 
say, it was signed ‘Stanley Dale,’ and was 
proof of the guilt of her I loved so madly; 
yes, the blackest guilt! She had been false 
as daughter and wife! I had received my 
bride from the very arms of a lover! The 
child I had fondled had no claim on my pa- 
rental regard! Faugh! Why dwell on my 
feelings! I had, in my insensate folly, sought 
the acquaintance of the man who had basely 
betrayed me! I had played the deceived 
husband—and this was the end of it! What 
I did in my madness I cannot remember. I 
have some recollection of going back to the 
chamber of death, and demanding a victim for 
my revenge. The guilty ones were snatched 

rom me; none remained but Julia Lenox. I 

walked the room all night, determined on 
having a severe reckoning with her next 
morning. In the morning I was told she had 
gone to one of the neighbors the afternoon 
previous. I could not pour out my vengeance 
on the head of the innocent. I sent the boy, 
with a copy of the letter I had found, to Mr. 
Dale’s house. My next act was to send fora 
lawyer, and commission him to draw up pa- 
pers conveying the entire property I had re- 
ceived from my wife back to the possession 
of her family. I could not retain what had 
been purchased by my dishonor. 

**It had been my purpose, when all was 
accomplished, to terminate the existence that 
had become hateful to me; but life was strong 
within me, and I could not cast it off. Then 
I did not choose to have it said that I could 
not survive the loss of Louise. Julia, whom 
I mentally accused as the cause of my suffer- 
ing, for she had encouraged the intimacy that 
had proved so fatal, would have spread the 
rumor, and I could not bear that she should 
enjoy such atriumph. I determined to live, 
if but for the purpose of showing that I could 
not be crushed by so base a wrong! 

‘* When my affairs were settled up, I found 
I had but little remaining. I quitted my now 
detested home, and for some years afterwards 
lived with my only brother. He died, be- 
queathing me a small property. I was then 
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alone in the world. Time blunted the first 
anguish of my wound; but could not abate 
the hatred I cherished towards her whom my 
hapless wife had accused as the author of her 
woe. It became-necessary, at length, to en- 
gage in some business, to increase my income, 
if I would live—as inclination directed me— 
in the populous haunts of men. I felt no in- 
clination to work; but became a skilful game- 
ster. I played only for sufficient to meet my 
current expenses; always leaving off when 
they were secured. Once or twice a week I 
took a game at cards for amusement. You 
noticed, sir, that I had a run of ill luck the 
other evening, and that a lady offered me the 
convenietice of a loan. Who was that lady? 
Julia Lenox! She who had debased my wife 
—dishonored and ruined me! Was I wrong 
in applying to her the epithet I did?” 

Barlever’s voice was choked with passion. 
I sat in troubled silence. 

** For this insult—as they call it—this un- 
palatable truth, the lady’s nephew struck my 
cigar from my mouth with his cane. It is 
time, now, that I show myself to be capable 
of resenting an outrage, sir. I believe you 
are a man of honor. I am willing to be in- 
debted to you for a favor. Will you seek out 
this young gentleman, and bear him old Bar- 
lever’s challenge? It will be a service which 
will command my everlasting gratitude.’’ 

The old man’s burning eyes were fixed on 
my face as he awaited my answer. I sought 
in vain to dissuade him from his purpose. I 
told him I had witnessed the insult offered by 
Gourdin, and that he was my college friend. 
I urged, too, that he was noted for the accu- 
racy of his aim with a pistol. 

‘* Will you be the bearer of my challenge?”’ 
asked Barlever. 

**T will not!”’ 

**Begone, then! 
myself.’’ 

I rushed without speaking from the arbor. 
It was impossible, I saw, to turn the vindic- 
tive old man from his purpose, and it was my 
business to tell Mrs. Gourdin what had passed. 
Half an hour later I entered her apartment. 
She was alone. ‘‘ Where is Walter?’’ I asked, 
hurriedly. 

**Gone out to ride. 
for some hours. How pale you are! 
you seen Barlever ?”’ 

I told her all. She grew pale as death. 

** Does he know—my nephew’s real name ?”’ 


I will attend to the affair 


He will not be back 
Have 





she faltered. ‘‘He must suspget. But it 
will make no difference!’’ and she wrung her 
hands wildly. 

‘* What is to be done?’’ I cried. 

‘* We will leave here, the moment Walter 
comes back.’’ 

‘*Barlever will follow you. He is an im- 
placable foe. Take my advice, dear lady; 
let the affair be arranged here.”’ 

‘* By a duel ?”” . 

‘* Perhaps it may be managed without a 
hostile meeting. Only consider, my dear 
madam. A compromise must be effected ; for 
were a duel to take place, I am perfectly 
assured that only one of the combatants 
would leave the place alive.”’ 

The lady’s face was blanched to ghastliness. 
‘*Terrible, terrible!’’? she muttered, ‘‘and I 
know how obstinate Walter is.’’ 

‘*Barlever fears not death; he seeks it. 
Madame, I conjure you, do all in your power 
to prevent a duel. You can do so, I feel 
assured. As for Walter, he would be com- 
pelled to fight or be disgraced.”’ 

There was a knock at the door, and a 
servant handed in a letter addressed to Mr. 
Walter Gourdin. The lady opened it and 
read it breathlessly, then staggering back 
she sank almost lifeless on the sofa. I hur- 
ried to her assistance. 

‘*It must be done!’’ she murmured faintly, 
while her shaking hands folded the letter. I 
was alarmed at the agony depictedin her looks. 

‘* What must be done ?’’ I asked. 

After a pause, she said :— 

‘‘You are my nephew’s friend. Will you 
go to Mr. Barlever, and say to him, that my 
nephew will meet him at six this evening at 
the appointed place.’’ 

** But, my dear madam’’— 

*¢ Question me not, I can explain nothing,”’ 
cried the lady, while an air of determination 
with a deep gloom settled on her face. She 
continued: ‘‘ You will accompany Barlever 
as his second. and will also act as my nephew’s 
friend, who will come alone to the place.”’ 

It was useless to oppose her; I saw she 
was finally resolved. I left her and took my 
way again to Barlever’s lodgings. I found 
him in the arbor taking his rustic dinner. I 
made known to him the determination of Mrs. 
Gourdin. 

‘*Tt is well,’? he said. ‘‘I knew I should 
manage the matter.’’ He then invited me to 
sit down and join him. Pe. 
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**You had best stay with me this after- 
noon,’’ he said. ‘* We will go to the appointed 
place together, as Julia Lenox has arranged 
it.” 

Lottie herself brought us coffee after dinner. 
I made good use of the time in talking with 
her. We walked through the garden; for 
she welcomed me as the friend of her aunt’s 
lodger ; and I forgot, for a time, in her charm- 
ing society, the danger that threatened my 
friend. She was very communicative, and 
related to me the incident of her first meeting 
with Mr. Gourdin, and his visit of the pre- 
ceding night. I noticed a book lying in her 
workbasket, and begged permission to look 
at it. It was a copy of my first published 
novel. 

‘*The author thinks well of us women,”’ 
said the fair girl, with a smile. ‘‘I wish 
Mr. Barlever would read the book, that his 
opinion of the sex might be changed.”’ 

‘¢The poor man has had bitter experiences,”’ 
I said. 

‘“‘There are no rules without exceptions. 
The author of this book, then, must have 
been fortunate among the ladies.’’ 

‘*No, I assure you; on the other hand, he 
has never had any luck with the fair. His 
women are all creatures of the imagination.’’ 

‘*T cannot believe that. Were there no 
truth in his pictures, where would be their 
charm? I wish I could see him, and talk 
with him on this point. So much evil has 
been said against women’’— 

‘* And with reason,’’ grumbled old Barlever, 
who just now came along. ‘The fairer a 
woman is, the more dangerous.”’’ 

‘*Forgive him,’? I whispered, as I saw 
Lottie’s color rise. ‘‘There is a sad reason 
for his hatred of the sex. He is much to be 
pitied.”’ 

The hour appointed for thé hostile meeting 
drew nigh. I left the garden with Barlever, 
passing through the iron gate. His silence 
covered the sternest determination, which 
filled me with dread for the termination of 
the unhappy affair. I was the more appre- 
hensive, as I knew the impetuosity of my 
friend Gourdin, and how easily he could be 
taken at advantage. My heart sank at every 
step we took forwards; for I could think of 
no means either of reconciling or disarming 
the combatants. We came at last to the 
spot designated in the challenge. It was a 
level space surrounded with elder bushes. 





Barlever threw his cloak on the ground and 
laid upon it two pistols. 

‘You will bear witness,’’ he said to #he, 
‘*that the duel is conducted according to the 
strict code of honor. Tell my opponent that 
but one of these pistols is loaded; that I 
give him his choice of the two, and that we 
are both to fire at the word given by you. I 
hope he will not hesitate to accede to these 
propositions.”’ 

The village bell struck six. Five minutes 
later we caught sight of Gourdin approaching 
on horseback. He dismounted, tied the horse 
to a tree, and came quickly towards us. Mr. 
Barlever, who stood with folded arms, turned 
his back, as if by this expression of contempt 
he would bar the way to any possibly friendly 
adjustment. I noticed that Gourdin was 
deadly pale, and that he was convulsed from 
head to foot with emotion which he strove 
vainly to suppress. Without speaking to 
me, he walked straight up to Barlever, who 
remained motionless in the position he had 
taken. 

**T request you, sir,’’ he said, and his voice 
trembled painfully, ‘‘ before we proceed any 
farther, to read this letter from Mrs. Gour- 
din.’’ 

‘*T have said, sir, that I will listen to no 
compromise of this quarrel.’’ 

‘If you decline to read this letter, I shall 
decline the duel,’’ said the young man. 

‘*Coward !’’ muttered the old man between 
his teeth. 

‘*After you have read the letter, it is for 
you to decide whether or not the duel shall 
take place.’’ 

** You shall not long remain in uncertainty, 
then,’’ cried Barlever. ‘‘Give it me!’’ and 
he stretched out his hand without turning 
himself round. Glancing at the superscrip- 
tion, he broke the seal, and began to read. I 
watched him closely. His features worked 
powerfully; the color fled from his face. I 
heard him utter an exclamation of amaze- 
ment and grief. 

‘‘The other letters! quick!’ he cried, 
stretching out his hand. Gourdin put into it 
asmall package. Barlever seized it eagerly, 
and read letter after letter of its contents. 
His hands shook so that, fearful he would 
fall, I pressed close to him. He raised the 
letter he was reading to his lips; the tears 
rolled rapidly down his worn cheeks. ‘No, 
no, no!’’ he cried, while he brushed them 
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away. ‘‘No more doubt! The voice in my | kindness was wearing her to the grave. You 

heart speakstruth! Louise, my own faithful will see that her pure heart beat alone for 

Loiflse!’? He turned towards Gourdin and you, even to the latest moment of x ae 
ULIA. 


opened his arms. With the cry, ‘‘ Father!’’ 
the young man sprang to his breast.” 

Long were they clasped in silent embrace, 
while I wept, as yet in ignorance of what had 
caused this happy change—yet rejoiced to 
witness it. When the old man’s arms re- 
leased Walter he sank to his knee. 

‘*Pardon, pardon!’ he cried, ‘‘for her as 
well as for me!’’ 

Barlever raised him in a second embrace, 
and handed me the letter of Mrs. Gourdin, 
which I read while the two walked arm in 
arm some little distance. The letter was 
addressed to Mr. Barlever, and ran thus :-— 


**T cannot suffer this unnatural combat— 
this murder! No; for I have already too 
much guilt.on my soul. That the young 
man called Walter Gourdin is your own son, 
I will presently prove to you. Your wife, 
whom you have so long deemed false and 
dishonored, whose memory you have cursed, 
was ever true to you, never wronged you in 
deed or in thought. Her love was yours, and 
yours alone! You might have known this 
years ago, had you ministered to her sick 
heart as a husband should; had you dealt 
tenderly with her; had you sought to win 
her trust, to remove her reserve, instead of 
crushing her with harshness and reproaches ! 
Yet she loved you! She blamed me because 
I censured you; because I painted you as 
you were; because I told her she could never 
be happy with you! That was what she 
meant in her delirium; she fancied that I had 
kept, in some way, your favor from her. The 
letter on the faith of which you condemned 
her and cast off your child—that letter I wrote 
with my own hand and placed in the book where 
you found it! Would you know why I acted 
so devilish a part? I will tell you, misguided 
man! I loved you; yes, Julia Lenox aspired 
to become your wife, even before your mar- 
riage. You despised my favor then; but I 
saw that your wife-could not long survive her 
marriage. She had consumption in her blood, 
aud I could afford to wait, for, as a widower, 
you would be enriched by her fortune. Your 
indifference towards me grew to loathing. You 
repelled and insulted me even at your wife’s 
deathbed. In a transport of jealousy and re- 
venge I wrote the letter and placed it in your 
way; then I left the house. The next day I 
repented ; but it was too late to make repara- 
tion. All I could do was to adopt your for- 
saken boy. I have brought him up as my 
own; I have secured for him from your wife’s 
family the property that belonged to her. 
In proof of my words, compare this writing 
with that of the forged letter, and read your 
wife’s letters, written to me in your absence, 
and after your return—even while your un- 





cent life. 


The letters of Mrs. Barlever fully confirmed 
this statement. She had known Stanley Dale 
but asa favored friend of Julia’s. The heart- 
stricken Barlever could no longer doubt her 
truth, nor refuse to welcome his forsaken 
son. 

The happy father and son walked together 
to the home of the former. Not willing ‘to 
intrude on their newborn joy, I betook myself 
to the fair Lottie, whom I found at work in 
the little porch. I told her the whole story ; 
for [longed to pour out my heart to a sym- 
pathizing listener, and where could I find one 
like this charming girl? 

I will not detail the steps of my courtship. 
In two weeks I brought Lottie to confess that 
she preferred me to young Gourdin. Barlever 
noticed the progress I had made, and forbore 
to sneer at it; for his opinion of the whole sex’ 
seemed to be changed. 

**Love,’? he would say, ‘‘is a plant that 
needs tender nursing. Man should be the 
protector, the indulgent friend of the woman 
he marries, and should guard her from wound 
or peril, as the cherished flower of his life. 
Take this truth home to your heart, and re- 
member what I have suffered.’’ 

I must have profited by the counsel; for 
Lottie, who has been my wife many years, 
never once complained of me; but has always 
seemed as happy as a reasonable woman could 
expect to be. 

Walter, I have lately heard, married the 
youngest niece of the unfortunate Stanley 
Dale, some time since, and has made the mis- 
anthrope’s heart glad by the society of two 
or three lovely grandchildren. 

Mrs. Gourdin’ never again saw the man 
whose life her treacherous plotting had 
blighted. She went to live near her brother 
at the West, and her name was never men- 
tioned by the father and son to each other. 





CovracE.—Whoever teaches us boldly to 
combat the manifold doubts and assaults of 
life, enables us to win the crown of victory. 
Special care ought therefore to be taken in 
education to teach what true courage is—as 
well in social as in public affairs—and by 
what means it may be sustained. 








MRS. DEMING’S TROUBLES. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN 


‘*On, dear! was ever any woman situated 
as Iam? fretful children and inefficient ser- 
vants—the plagues of my life! I wonder why 
ZI should have so much trouble, while other 
folks get along so smoothly?’’ and, with a 
deep sigh, Mrs. Deming dropped her work 
into the basket upon the table, turned from 
the cradle at her feet, left the nursery and 
went down into the kitchen, whither she had 
been summoned by the cook, who was ‘‘up 
to her elbows’’—and red and brawny ones 
were they, too—in preparations for dinner. 

The little woman who gave utterance to 
this burst of petulance was not more than 
midway between her thirties and forties; and 
her personale would have been most agreeable 
to the eye of the beholder, but for the frown 
that contracted her arched eyebrows, and the 
fretful, unhappy expression that lay upon 
her red lips. And if the beholder credited 
the language of said frown and unhappy ex- 
pression, he or she would have pronounced 
poor Mrs. Deming really very miserable ; 
though I question if cause therefor could 
have been educed from any of the surround- 
ings of her very comfortable home. 

But Mrs. Deming, unfortunately for herself 
and her family, belonged to that class of house- 
keeping women who, like one of old, are cum- 
bered with many cares and troubled about 
many things. On this particular day, whereof 
we write, everything had gone wrong in her 
household. Baby was unusually fretful; the 
nursery maid, who had asked for an hour’s 
leave of absence, had prolonged her stay to 
upwards of two; the new cook in the kitchen 
was raw, as the latest specimens of that genus 
**just over’? are apt to be; and, in lieu of 
having her morning to herself to devote to a 
pair of slippers she was embroidering as a gift 
to her husband at the approaching Christmas, 
she had been called off repeatedly, and now 
was obliged again to forego her work to assist 
in preparations for the dinner. 

Therefore it was with unwonted impatience 
that she summoned six year old Anna—her 
little daughter, who was playing with her doll 
in a corner of the apartment—and, installing 
her as nurse pro tem., went down to the kitchen 
with the frown deepening on her brows. 





‘Tt seems that you do not understand how 
to cook a single dish, Kate,’’? she commenced. 
**I did suppose you knew something when I 
engaged you. How do you expect to receive 
three dollars a week, if you cannot get up an 
ordinary dinner?’’ was the question, asked 
with some asperity. 

‘Sure, ma’am, but didn’t I say I could cook 
the common things? but it’s the puddin’s, 
and the like of them that bothers me; and 
them I’Il be afther learnin’ how to do ina 
little time, if ye’ll only show me. It’s me- 
self that’s willin’ to be tached; and I wud a 
put the dinner on to the table intirely the 
day, if I was not concludin’ ye, or the mas- 
ther ’d find fault, maybe, an’ so I’d better be 
afther askin’ ye to show me alittle. An’ I’ve 
got the mate all in—an’ a nice, fine, big jint 
it is, too! an’ now it’s only the puddin’ that 
worrits me. Sure, an’ if ye’ll only tell me 
a bit about the mizin, ye’ll see what a beauty 
I’ll sarve up to ye; an’ ye’ll soon say it’s 
Kathleen O’Tandy that’s willin’ to airn ivery 
cint ov her wages in Ameriky !’’ 

Mrs. Deming had not been able to interrupt 
this voluble harangue of the cook who pro- 
fessed such an amount of willingness to be 
**tached’’ her duties; but, meantime, after 
giving a look at the roast in the range oven, 
she began placing in order the materials for 
the pudding upon the cooking table. 

‘* Well, Kate, I’ll show you to-day, but you 
must remember, in future, so as not to call 
upon me again; for you know that I directed 
you how to make this very pudding only last 
Tuesday. If you had been at all tractable, 
you would have learned with one showing. 
Stand by me and watch the quantities I use;’’ 
and, with deft hand, Mrs. Deming measured 
milk, sugar, and spice, and broke the eggs 
into the dish. ‘‘There! do you think you 
can remember now, Kate ?’’ she asked, as, a 
few minutes later, all the ingredients added, 
she poured the mixture into the baking pan. 
‘Or will you be calling me again every time 
you have this pudding to make ?”’ 

‘* Ah, but I see through it row, jist intirely! 
Sure, it wasn’t the mizin’ ov it at all, but the 
quantities that bothered me, for it had gone 
clean out ov me memory, whether it was the 
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sax eggs or the dozen I wud. be afther usin’. 
But it’s plain as the daylight now, ma’am; 
and I’m much obleeged to ye, sure, for the 
comin’. And now, that’s all, ma’am; for the 
mate is comin’ on beautifully, and the per- 
tates is waiting for the pot.’’ 

‘Well, I’m going up stairs, now, and shall 
leave you to your duties, Kate!’’ said her 
mistress ; yet hardly had she gained the hall, 
ere she was arrested by a voice from the 
kitchen. 

‘*Jist hould on a bit, ma’am, if ye plaze! 
There was something the masther said about 
the cooking ov the bafe, an’ I-don’t jist seem 
to recollect, ma’am.’’ 

‘‘Why, you heard him say it was to be 
cooked rare, I suppose, and that was my order, 
too, you know; beef always to be rare done, I 
charged you. How stupid you are, Kate! 
There, don’t say another word to me, but get 
up the dinner without further assistance; and, 
if you’re half the cook you professed to be, 
you won’t need me,’’ and Mrs. Deming re- 
turned to the nursery. 

‘*Mamma, is it little brother’s new teeth 
coming that makes him cry so?’’ asked Anna, 
who sat, with a ludicrous assumption of mo- 
therly wisdom, in the low rocker at the head 
of the cradle. 

‘*T suppose so, child; but don’t bother me 
with questions, for I’m almost worn out!’’ 
was the rebuff that met the little questioner, 
dealt out from the unthinking, peevish mo- 
ther’s lips. ‘‘I must have one minute to 
myself! Go down into the kitchen and stay 
with Kate awhile. She’s talkative enough to 
answer all your questions.’’ 

Little Anna obeyed the command, inly 
wondering why the tiny, pearly, jagger saws 
breaking through baby’s swollen red gums, 
should be a tabooed subject; and for a short 
time the silence of the nursery was only 
broken by the fretful moans of the suffering 
child—cries which the vigorous cradle-song 
of the mother completely failed to subdue. 

‘*Oh, dear! where can that Alice be?’ at 
length Mrs. Deming exclaimed. ‘‘ ‘Only an 
hour,’ she said, and here it’s been nearly 
She sha’n’t go out again for a fort- 
night. These miserable servants! they ’re 
the trouble of my life; and, what with look- 
ing after them and this sick child, and all my 
housekeeping cares, I shall break down en- 
tirely. There! hush-a-by baby! hush-a-by! 
Alice is coming, and she knows how to quiet 
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you better than I!”’ and she rose and walked 
the floor with the poor fretful babe in her 
arms. 

But Alice’s promised appearance did not 
effect a speedy remedy, nor did the tardy de- 
linguent seem to be forthcoming; although, 
by and by, the opening of doors and the pat- 
tering of little feet upon the stairs betokened 
the return of Anna from the culinary regions 
below. 

‘*Why didn’t you stay with Kate, as I told 
you?’’ asked the mother, as the little girl’s 
curly head appeared in the doorway. 

‘“‘ Because, mamma, Kate won’t talk to me, 
for she says she’s too busy with the dinner; 
and it’s awful hot in the kitchen, anyhow, 
and she said maybe I'd get roasted if I stayed; 
and I don’t want to be cooked like the meat, 
mamma !’’ replied the little girl. 

‘*Hum, that girl’s excuse to get rid of you! 
I believe she fates children. The kitchen hot 
as an oven, is it? I suppose she’s got about 
a hundred-weight of coal in the range to cook 
one dinner with, and I shouldn’t wonder if 
everything was ruined. But I said I would 
not go down again, and I shal! not; for, if she 
finds that I am always ready to assist her, 
she ’ll never learn to rely on herself. But 
that’s the way with all servants—either lazy 
or extravagant. Dear me! I wish there 
wasn’t such a creature in the world—at least 
that we could get along without them, and 
our food would come to us all cooked, with- 
out this wear and tear and trouble!’’ and 
Mrs. Deming drew a heavy sigh. 

**Mamma, there’s a picture of the bread- 
fruit tree in my geography; and the folks 
don’t have to cook it at all, for it’s all ready 
toeat. Couldn’t we go and live in the country 
where it grows ?’’ asked little Anna, looking 
up from her doll with sudden interest. 

**T wish we could! I’d send Kate off in- 
stantly,’’ was the reply. 

** And Alice could go ioo, mamma; for they 
hang all the babies up in funny-looking : 
cradles on the trees, and the wind could 
rock little brother to sleep every night,’’ 
pursued the child, innocently. 

A faint smile curled the mother’s lips at 
this naive suggestion of little Anna, but the 
habitual expression of fretful care soon re- 
placed it. 

**Don’t, talk any more, Anna; but go sit 
up in that chair, and watch from the window 
if you can see Alice coming up the street !’’ 
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was her command; and, taking her doll in 
her arms, the little girl obeyed. 

Meantime, while the hours rolled on, stupid, 
inefficient, but ‘‘ willing’’ Kate, was mistress 
of the kitchen below, with full swing for the 
development of her culinary powers. A fire 
‘‘large enough to roast an ox’’ was in the 
range, which glowed with red-hot heat; in 
the oven, the large roast, which had come, 
juicy and tender, from the market, was fast 
approaching a state of crisp hardness which 
utterly precluded the hope of its ever reach- 
ing the table in that ‘‘rare’’ state which Mrs. 
Deming had ordered and the ‘‘ masther’’ 
liked ; while the smoking, browning pudding 
seemed in a fair way to share a similar fate ; 
and the vegetables in the pot were rapidly 
assuming a soft, paste-like consistency, soon 
to be transformed to a scorched mass, judg- 
ing by the faint, remittent gasps of steam 
getting lower and lower every moment, that 
issued from beneath the lid. And yet, Kate‘ 
had professed herself willing to be taught; 
and her mistress was keeping good her 
promise not to enter the kitchen again that 
day. 

At this particular juncture, when we look 
in upon Kate O’Tandy, she was upon her 
bended knees before the range-oven, peering 
eagerly into its recesses, a stream of perspira- 
tion rolling down her rubicund visage and a 
queer look of perplexity upon her features. 

**Sure, an’ I wonder if tisn’t rare the mate 
is gettin’ now, for the bloody red is all baked 
out ov it intirely, an’ it’s a beautiful dark, 
rich brown color it’s beginnin’ to be? An’ 
the puddin’, too—now it’s temptin,’ the 
smell ov it is; an’ a thick, hard crust I must 
bake over it, sure, to keep the heart of it 
whole. Begorra! but it’s like roastin’ on 
the devil’s own spit, in this kitchen over this 
new-fangled stove! Arrah, ould Ireland’s 
the aisy land to live in, where we cook the 
pertates with a handful ov peat, an’ put ina 
pinch ov salt for the seasonin’!’’ and she | 
rose to her feet, wiping the small rivulets of 
perspiration from her face with the corner of 
her apron. 

Another hour passed away; during which 
the range, crowded with coal to its utmost 
capacity, emitted such heat as converted the 
kitchen into an approximation of the fiery 
furnace of old Biblical times, the three wor- 
thies only being wanting for the completion 





of the resemblance. At the expiration of 


this time, Kate again swung open the oven 
door and drew forth the burnt, shrunken 
roast, exclaiming :— 

‘* An’ I guess it’s rare enough the bafe is 
now, an’ if ’tis not, I’ll rare it over agin for 
the morrow’s dinner!’’ and she transferred 
it to the platter. Then, lifting the lid of the 
pot, she continued: ‘‘ An’ the pertates, too, 
it’s already mashed they be with the bilin’, 
so I’ll not be afther havin’ enny more worruk 
wid ’em!’’ and she placed the sodden mass 
in a dish, and set it upon the hot hearth, 
after which she entered the dining-room and 
proceeded to lay the cloth for dinner. 

At two o’clock Mr. Deming, ‘‘the mas- 
ther,’’ came from his store, and sat down 
at table with his wife and little Anna, the 
dilatory Alice having returned to take her 
place in the nursery. 

‘* That was an extra nice roast I sent home 
to-day, wife, and I hope you superintended 
its cooking,’’ said the gentleman, as he drew 
the edge of the carving-knife across the steel. 
‘But what is this?’’ he asked, as the meat 
was set before him, and Kate returned to the 
kitchen. ° 

Mrs. Deming did not reply, for the answer 
to her husband’s query might have puzzled 
a wiser head than hers, as 20 one would have 
imagined what had been the normal state of 
the shrunken, crisped, petrified contents of 
the dish before them. 

‘It is evident that you did not superintend 
the dinner to-day, Mrs. Deming,’’ exclaimed 
her husband caustically, after eying the 
burnt mass. ‘‘The meat is not fit to 
eaten. Ring for Kate to take it away,’’ he 
said, peremptorily. 

Mrs. Deming obeyed his request, but when 
the girl had again left the dining-room, she 
broke forth quite sharply :— 

‘*T gave Kate particular directions to have 
the roast cooked rare; and now you see for 
yourself how she can be relied upon—the 
stupid blunderer !’’ 

‘But why couldn’t you have looked at it 
yourself once in a while ?’’ asked the husband. 
‘*You surely couldn’t expect a raw girl to 
cook a dinner without your assistance,’’ and 
a frown clouded the handsome, manly face, 
which usually wore a frank, amiable expres- 
sion. 

‘You talk as though I was not in the 
habit of overseeing my servants, Mr. Dem- 
ing,’’ said the lady, a little loftilys ‘As I 
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just told you, I gave Kate all the charges I 
considered necessary; and the fauit must 
fall where it belongs. She professed to be a 
good plain cook when she came to me, and 
you see how she fulfils her promises,’’ she 
added, sarcastically. 

‘*Well, it isn’t my province to look after 
the servants; but, perhaps, I may be par- 
doned the suggestion, that you surely ought 
to know, by this time, the value of a green 
girl's professions; and, moreover, it strikes 
me that, even if your cook be thorough and 
experienced, you might sometimes be allowed 
the privilege of looking into your own kit- 
chen,’’ retorted Mr. Deming, with consider- 
able irony in his tones. 

Evidently the wife found that she would 
not be greatly the gainer in a contest of sar- 
casm; so she took refuge in the old cover of 
venting her complaints on the luckless cook. 

‘I’m tired to death of stupid, inefficient 
servants, Augustus! They’re enough to set 
a woman crazed; and as for doing half their 
work myself, I’d rather do the whole without 
them.’’ 

**As you like, wife,’? was the reply. ‘‘I 
give you carte blanche to pay good wages to 
eapable help; and if such is not to be ob- 
tained, probably we should be better off with- 
out any. But this talk is foolish and useless. 
If Kate cannot do better, dismiss her at once, 
and engage another. I know there are good 
cooks in this city.’’ 

** Well, I, for one, begin to despair of finding 
one!’’ said Mrs. Deming, in a complaining, 
injured tone. ‘“‘If by chance such a rarity 
should appear, she would prove high-tem- 
pered and extravagant; while all those who 
profess, like Kate, their desire to be taught, 
are so stupid you cannot learn them any- 
thing. Oh, dear! I’m sick of it all; and I 
often think how much more comfortable and 
economical it would be if we should break 
up and board awhile, as so many families are 
doing. I have so many cares and troubles 
that I shall sink under them soon unless 
some change occurs to me.”’ 

It was some minutes before Mr. Deming 
replied to this pathetic recital of. his wife’s 
grievances ; and, meantime, he was endeavor- 
ing to make a dinner of bread and a small 
quantity of ‘‘the heart of the pudding,” 
scooped from beneath its hard, scoria-like, 
encasing crust. At length he spoke :— 

‘Wife, you well know my mind about 





boarding, for you have often heard me re- 
count the discomforts of my bachelor life 
while I was tossed about from one place to 
another; aud I do not pretend to deny but 
that the thought of a cosy, agreeable home, 
was one of the temptations marriage held out 
to me-—a home in which I might enjoy my 
own fireside, table, and the material enjoy- 
ments of life, as a natural sequence of our 
union of hearts and hands—and I hardly 
think you can deny that I have always been 
most ‘willing to provide you with the help 
necessary to lighten your household duties.”’ 

‘*No one denies that, Augustus!’’ responded 
Mrs. Deming. ‘‘But if, as you perceive, 
competent help cannot be had, I don’t per- 
ceive how an ill-cooked dinner is to be pre- 
vented now and then. Why, you don’t 
know anything about my troubles in house- 
keeping. Men never do! They think they 
can have everything in order on the shortest 
notice.”’ 

‘*Do you really want to break Up and 
board, Martha ?’’ asked Mr. Deming. 

‘“*‘T should be delighted to. Just think of 
the comforts we could have—a good table, no 
care of a house, and plenty of leisure to go 
out, for I should keep Alice to take care of 
the children. You know I should be perfectly 
happy, Augustus; but I never expect to 
arrive at that, so what’s the use of your ask- 
ing the question ?”’ 

‘* Martha, I will give my consent. Sudden 
as my decision is, and I never dreamed of it 
till I sat down at this dinner-table, it is made; 
and if a boarding-place can be found, we will 
break up immediately. So you need give 
yourself no more unhappiness about inexpe- 
rienced cooks, or the many cares that seem 
to oppress you so heavily.”’ 

Mr. Deming’s tone was decisive; but, some- 
how, his wife could hardly believe that his 
determination was real, for she had not 
dreamed of his favoring the idea which she 
had broached more hy way of excusing the 
deficiencies of the ill-cooked dinner than 
from expecting its favorable reception. 

‘‘Are you really in earnest, Augustus ?’’ 
she asked, half-hesitatingly. 

‘Entirely, wife,’? was the prompt answer. 
‘‘ We will break up just as soon as I finda 
suitable place, and I will commence the search 
this very afternoon. And, moreover, we will 
board just as long as you like.”’ 

‘*And that will be one long while, [ can 
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assure you!’’ replied Mrs. Deming. Then she 
asked, ‘‘ But what shall we do with our fur- 
niture? Hadn’t we better save sufficient to 
furnish our rooms, and send the rest to the 
auction sales ?’’ 

‘Perhaps we will select enough for our 
use; or, it occurs to me that I know of a 
friend who would like to take a furnished 
house off ourhands. Heis Hobart, my junior 
partner, who is about getting married; and 
it may be lucky for us that there are some 
left who are so foolish as to insist upon 
setting up housekeeping. It was but the 
other day I heard him inquiring about a 
house. So that matter can soon be settled.’’ 

When Mr. Deming returned to his store 
that afternoon, his wife was left in a state of 
bewildered delight. 

‘*If anybody had come this morning, and 
told me of this, I wouldn’t have believed it!’’ 
she soliloguized. ‘‘What has come over 
Augustus? I never dreamed he would agree 
to it when I spoke. But it’s all settled so 
delightfully ; and I shall hold him to his 
promise to board as long as I like. What a 
blessed change, to escape all the vexations 
and troubles of housekeeping, that are wear- 
ing me out so fast. I’ll begin preparations 
this very day!”’ 

Two weeks later, so vigorously had Mr. and 
Mrs. Deming executed their decision, they 
were installed in a suit of three rooms in a 
first class boarding-house on a genteel street 
near the business portion of the city. Mrs. 
Deming also had the satisfaction of ordering 
a completely new outfit of furniture for their 
apartments, an occupation which, despite her 
expressed distastes of ‘‘trouble,’’ seemed in 
nowise to weigh upon her heavily. 

Mr. Deming said nothing, either by way of 
expressing himself satisfied or dissatisfied 
with the arrangement. On a sudden an 
entire change seemed to have come over 
him, metamorphosing the former outspoken, 
decided man into a subdued, quiet personage. 
As his wife expressed herself to a lady friend, 
‘* She was having it all her own way, for she 
had at last convinced Mr. Deming that it 
was much the best plan to board, and so 
escape housekeeping with all its cares and 
troubles.’’ 

But this unusual reticence on the part of 
the gentleman and the expression that now 
and then appeared in eye and feature be- 
tokened that, though apparently submissive 
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to the order of the new regime, there was a 
keeping back of something, which might, one 
day, result in an unexpected overthrow of 
the monarchy and a re-establishment of the 
ancient form of government. And, could the 
wife have penetrated his thoughts, she would 
have seen that he had a little plan of his own, 
which might work to fulfilment with the com- 
plete change which this new life brought to 
her. 

Time passed, the autumn and the winter 
months lapsed by, and the return of spring 
brought warmer days and closer nights to 
the crowded city. Meantime, was Mrs. Dem- 
ing as happy as she had expected to be in her 
new abode? 

At first, the novelty of freedom from all 
care and the leisure for calls and shopping 
thus afforded her seemed very delightful to 
her ; but as time wore on, and the unvarying 
routine of boarding-house life continued, if 
the truth be told, she found a little monotony 
creeping in upon her days. At first, it was 
very pleasant to have her rooms put in order 
by a deft-handed servant; to go down to 
meals, concerning whose ‘‘ component parts’’ 
she had no previous knowledge; to enter the 
lists of that principal occupation of fashion- 
able boarding-house ladies, viz., endeavoring 
to outshine Mrs. Alamode, who sat over oppo- 
site at dinner; to know no care beyond arrang- 
ing the books on her centre-table, revive her 
neglected music, and direct the making of 
her own and children’s wardrobe, and now 
and then to have a quiet rubber of whist 
with her fellow boarders; but by and by a 
sort of weariness began to creep over her, 
and the suit of rooms, whose occupancy she 
had coveted as a palace, grew confining as 
prison walls. Mrs. Deming had been brought 
up to perform some portion of the duties of 
her girlhood home, and during her early 
married life she had never desired to evade 
housewifely cares ; but now, restricted to the 
limits of her own rooms, with no healthy, 
absorbing home duties to call into play the 
faculties of her naturally active nature, she 
began to realize that possibly she had made a 
mistake in desiring to escape from her former 
pleasant and comfortable home. 

But all this knowledge did not come to her 
at once, or, if it did, she withheld the confes- 
sion ; for it was not until the winter had passed, 
and the spring months had lapsed into sum- 
mer, that she was on the point of acknow- 
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ledging the fact that she had not found that 
happiuess she had anticipated in her care- 
free life, and, even then, it might not have 
been confessed, but for a circumstance which 
occurred .to disturb the even tenor of her 
way and rouse the stagnated mother-love of 
~ her heart. 

A severe illness fell upon little Anna; and 
for over a month the sufferer lay upon her 
bed, tossing in a fever which depended for its 
alleviation as much upon exceeding quiet as 
good nursing. But ia that large, fashionable 
boarding-house, not far removed from the 
busy haunts of the city, how could such 
quiet be obtained? Some foot was always on 


the staircase or in the hall; some door was 


always opening or closing ; some servant was 
always uttering her loudest tone when she 
should have been stillest; some cry was 
always coming up frem the pavement below, 
or tinkle of horse-ear bell from the neighbor- 
ing street; and so, amid all the din and 
clamor, and the long, warm June days and 
nights of the early summer, poor little Anna 
struggled through the rioting fever, and barely 
escaped its clutch with the breath of life on 
her wan lips. 

One evening, weary and worn with watch- 
ing, Mrs. Deming fairly broke down. 

‘Oh! Augustus, if we could only get away 
from here, Anna would have a chance to re- 
cover; but it is so noisy in this house, that 
I’m afraid of the consequences. Doctor Al- 
cott says she needs perfect quiet. Oh, dear! 
if we were only back in our own still, cool, well- 
ventilated house now! Why did I ever desire 
to break up housekeeping and leave it? I 
must have been crazed—lI must indeed {”’ and 
her sobs attested the truth of her words as 
she leaned her head wearily on her husband’s 
shoulder. 

It would have been Mr. Deming’s time to 
triumph at this confession, which had come 
to him in a little different manner than he 
had anticipated ; but the illness of their only 
daughter had softened both their hearts. 

‘*My dear wife, I regret with you that we 
ever left our home, but the past cannot be 
recalled, so let us not borrow trouble over 
sorrowful reflections !’’ he said, tenderly. 

** Bat, if we were only back there, again!’’ 
she said, appealingly. 

‘*That is impossible, at present, for Hobart 
took a lease of the house for one year. He 
would have liked it for three; but, very for- 
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tunately, I did not grant it.’’ (Mr. Deming 
did not think best to explain that the possi- 
bility of a change in his wife’s views had 
induced this reservation.) ‘‘So you perceive 
that we can’t return till the year is up, which 
is the twentieth of October, you know; and, 
in the mean time, we must try and get along 
here till our daughter is able to be moved, 
at least.’’ 

‘*Oh, I’m afraid that will never be! Poor 
little Anna will stay here and die!’’ exclaimed 
the mother, now thoroughly excited. ‘‘Why 
did I act so foolishly? What evil spirit of 
unrest took possession of me, to make me 
imagine I should be happier out of our own 
house? I have never enjoyed much here, 
limited to these few rooms, with no healthy 
exercise, living just the most inane, profitless 
life a woman ever lived, without any of the 
sweet influences of a private, seclnded home. 
I can realize now that God wisely designed 
for families to live together in the sanctitude 
of their own homes, and not in this hollow, 
artificial manner; and it was my selfishness 
that led me to prefer my own ease to your 
happiness and the health of our children ; 
and my punishment is but just. I thought 
my cares were great before; but I never 
knew real trouble till now. Oh, I cannot 
stay here another day, Augustus, and let 
poor little Anna die!’’ 

Mr. Deming was much affected, and his 
tone was very tremulous as he strove to re- 
assure her, and filled with a grave tenderness 
that came from the depths of his manly heart. 

‘«My poor wife, I am aware that we have 
all suffered inconvenience and the loss of 
some portion of our health and happiness by 
the sacrifice of our comfortable home; I knew 
full well that this would be the case, even 
while I was consenting to your wishes; but I 
saw that you would never be brought to 
realize this until taught by the stern teacher, 
Experience. But cheer up, Martha! The les- 
son may nut, after all, be too dearly bought; 
the evil may not be past remedy. Doctor 
Alcott assures me that our little daughter 
has passed the crisis of her disease, and I 
hope now for her convalescence. That cannot 
be brought about speedily, however, for she 
is greatly reduced ; and I have been thinking 
of a plan whereby she, and the rest of us, 
may improve in health and comfort until 
such time as we can return to our old life 
again. As soon as Anna can bear removal, 
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you had better take her, with little Herbert 
and nurse Alice, into the country not far 
from town, where I can go out every night, 
and remain till the cool weather, when you 
can return here, or to some other boarding- 
house, until Hobart’s lease is up next Oc- 
tober.”’ 

‘*Don’t ask me to come back to town till 
we can take our own house again!’ said Mrs. 
Deming, with energy. ‘‘ Wherever we go, I 
will stay until then. I have had enough of 
boarding.”’ 

“Very well, then, Martha!’ replied her 
husband, with a quiet smile. ‘‘I didn’t 
dream that your cure would be effected so 
quickly. Wewill get away from here as soon 
as practicable; and I hope that, when we do 
return, it will be to a happy, contented life, 
under our own vine and fig-tree.”’ 

** Indeed it will, Augustus !’’ returned Mrs. 
Deming, with emphasis. ‘‘ You may be as- 
sured that the experience of my past eight 
months’ life has learned me a lesson for all 
my future, that, however much I fretted 
over the often imaginary cares and vexations 
of housekeeping, I never knew what real 
trouble was until I took up the hollow, home- 
destroying, artificial life of boarding.’’ 





TRUE POWER. 


THERE is a truly noble sway of man over 
man; one which it is our honor to seek and 
exert; which is earned by well-doing ; which 
is a chief recompense of virtue. We refer to 
the quickening influence of a good and great 
mind over other minds, by which it brings 
them into sympathy with itself. Far from 
condemning this, we are anxious to hold it 
forth as the purest glory which virtuous am- 
bition can propose. The power of awakening, 
enlightening, elevating our fellow-creatures, 
may, with peouliar fitness, be called divine, 
for there is no agency of God so beneficent 
and sublime as that which He exerts on ra- 
tional! natures, and by which He assimilates 
them to himself. This sway over other souls 
is the surest test of greatness. We admire, 
indeed, the energy which subdues the ma- 
terial creation or develops the physical re- 
sources of a State. But it is a nobler might 
which calls forth the intellectual and moral 
resources of a people, which communicates 
new impulses to society, throws into circula- 
tion new and stirring thoughts, gives the 





mind a new consciousness of its faculties, and 
rouses and fortifies the will to an unconquer- 
able purpose of well-doing. This spiritual 
power is worth all other. To improve man’s 
outward condition is a secondary agency, and 
is chiefly important as it gives the means of 
inward growth. The most glorious minister 
of God on earth is he who speaks with a 
life-giving energy to other minds, breathing 
into them the love of truth and virtue, and 
strengthening them to suffer in a good cause, 
and lifting them above the senses and the 
world. 





THE CHANGE. 
BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


I REMEMBER When the sunrise thrilled 
My soul with grandest bliss, 

And when I sat ecstatic ’neath 
The morning’s sacred kiss ; 

When rarely gorgeous seemed the skies 
As those we see in dreams, 

When gold and emerald lean above 
Soft-gliding, crystal streams. 


At sunset, ah, sometimes it seemed 
The sundering veil was rent, 

That hides from mortal eyes the land 
Beyond the firmament! 

For when around the sunset hills 
The crimson clouds were rolled, 

In dim, weird distance were spread out 
The streets of living gold! 


There isa change! Are those rare skies 
Less radient than of old? 

The vivid crimson, has it failed ? 
Grown tarnished is the gold? 

I cannot tell; there seems a lack, 
Vague, something undefined, 

For all earth’s varied glories seem 
With sadness underlined. 


Change! solemu change! thy stern, cold hand 
Is Jaid alike on all! 
The loathsome, and the beautiful 
Before thy flat fall ; 
But, ah, I know the dismal change 
That hangs the earth with gloom, 
Is born within my weary heart, 
Where yawns an open tomb! 





Rety upon Yoursetr.—Never ask a favor. 
It is better to suffer than to supplicate ; and 
asking a favor even from your dearest friend, 
or your nearest relative, is only a mild form 
of supplication. Get what you want by your 
own unaided exertions, or go without it. 
There is more dignity in penury, no matter 
how abject, coupled with independence, than 
in indolent comfort gained through the grant 
of a favor. 








THE SISTER AND THE WIFE. 


BY M. A. DENISON, 


**Do all I will, I cannot please him,’’ mur- 
mured Helen Grangely, seating herself sor- 
rowfully, and lifting her sewing. ‘‘Someway 
he does not seem like his old self. Has travel 
altered him, I wonder? Alas! I fear he only 
cares for wealth, now. The pleasant associa- 
tions of his youth are as nothing to him; I 
can scarcely waken a smile when I speak 
of his childhood. The brother I adored is 
changed indeed !”’ 

It was a pretty room in an old stone man- 
sion, that in which Helen Grangely sat. Ve- 
ritable ivy—though this was an American 
home—began stretching up its glossy tendrils 
to cling to the rough face of the gray case- 
ment. Glistening vines peeped in at the 
window. The house had once been a parson- 
age, and the squarely-built Episcopal church, 
with its one stained window, stood close by 
the wall of the Grangely garden. Within all 
was neat and tasteful. Sunshine, flowers, 
and a few choice pictures brightened the wall. 
Helen herself seemed an added adornment, 
though she was neither richly attired nor 
handsome. Even plain was the face that 
usually smiled in untroubled serenity. Her 
only beauty lay in the soft abundant tresses 
and the clear brown eyes, in each of whose 
depths seemed a soul entire. As she sat by 
the pleasant window, her expression was 
troubled and her cheeks pale. Helen was 
an orphan. Seven years before her father 
had died, leaving, as an inheritance for her 
brother and herself, this house and a few 
thousands well invested. 

Horace Grangely was four years younger 
than herself—she was twenty-nine. You see 
she had, as the expressive phrase is, ‘‘turned 
the corner.’’ She had refused three good 
offers, solely because her heart was bound up 
in her brother’s welfare. Most faithfully had 
she performed the trust promised to her mo- 
ther twenty years before, when scarcely more 
than a babe herself, to her was intrusted the 
welfare of this beautiful child. The boy had 
inherited his mother’s loveliness, and Helen 
worshipped him—no less now when his man- 
hood scarcely equalled her prediction or an- 
swered to her loving care and kindness. 

And now Helen cared very little for mar- 
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riage. She did not wish to leave the home in 
which she had been born—where she had 
closed the eyes of father and mother. If 
Horace brought home a wife, she said to her- 
self, she would never be in the way. Of 
course, she must give up her reign as mis- 
tress, take her corner, and her few duties, 
and be content; but that she should ever be 
obliged to give up that cherished home, 
never once occurred to her. Horace was 
changed—she said to herself—but it must be 
his business troubled him, or he did mot 
make money fast enough. ; 
In the same town resided Captain Thorpe— 
a man who had seen service in Mexico, and 
who, though nearing his fiftieth year, still 
bore himself with soldierly erectness, and 
wore the frank, happy look of youth upon a 
yet unwrinkled brow. Unexampled prosperity 
had, perhaps, aided him in thus warding off 
the approaches of Time—that and his own 
genial, lovely spirit. He was one of the few 
old friends who still visited the Grangelys, to 
the manifest pleasure of Nancy Tibbs, a gray 
old housekeeper, who deluded herself with 
the pleasing thought that he was looking for 
a wife, and some day would pop the question 
—toher. Captain Thorpe was a widower with 
one child, not yet twenty. Madge Wildfire— 
her father called her—was as unlike him in 
disposition as it was possible for one so near 
of kin to be. A dashing, ill-bred girl, yet a 
beauty, she contrived to keep the handsome 
house, of which she was nominally the mis- 
tress, in as much excitement as if they lived 
in the very midst of a fashionable city circle. 
How she made so many acquaintances it was 
impossible to tell, but every day earriages 
came driving up to the house with her dear 
friends to visit or to carry her away, and the 
captain said he never could spend a quiet 
evening, unless it was at his old friends’, the 
Grangelys. He had acquired the habit of 
passing three evenings in a week with Helen’s 
father; he still kept up the practice with 
Helen, and, wonderful to state, there was no 
scandal. To be sure Miss Helen looked upon 
him as upon a father, and to be sure Miss 
Nancy, grim and gray, straight and a trifle 
ogreish, inasmuch as she had but one eye, 
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was invariably present with her knitting. 
The captain always walked in unceremoni- 
ously, said ‘‘Good evening, Miss Helen,’’ 
bowed to Miss Nancy, and turned to his 
favorite seat, a green velvet arm-chair; then 
Helen wheeled the little round table forward, 
brought out the pearl-faced dominoes, and 
quietly played, saying little until after the 
game was finished. Then the captain would 
brighten up, give some reminiscence of his 
early life, his campaign, or call to mind some 
pleasing recollection of her father, until the 
clock struck ten, when, with the same quiet 
ceremony, he took leave of the housekeeper, 
Miss Helen, and the house. 

On one of these evenings Horace Grangely 
left his sister in a strange mood, and sauntered 
over to the residence of Miss Ada Thorpe, the 
spoiled beauty of Chestnut Grove, as the 
captain’s noble residence was named. Horace 
looked very handsome, it must be confessed. 
Foreign travel had improved him in some 
respects. It was quite near dusk when he 
reached the great gate leading to the avenue 
from which the house could be seen. 

**I do hope Ada will be alone for once, this 
evening,’’ he said, almost pettishly. 

A beautiful little spaniel came out to meet 
him; not far beyond the white trailing flounces 
of a rich dress could be seen. It was Ada, 
just ascending to the portico. She turned, 
smiled, and tripped towards him. 

“I’m so glad you’ve come,’’ she said in 
sweet, airy tones; ‘‘there isn’t a soul here; 
papa has gone, you know, and I was getting 
so lonesome.’’ 

‘And I am better company than none, I 
suppose.’’ 

‘“‘Why, Horace, how cross! You know 
better, or ought to by this time; at least, 
you know that, next to papa, you are the 
best friend I have.’’ 

They had now reached the drawing-room, 
an apartment of spacious dimensions, lighted 
by noble windows, hung with splendid paint- 
ings, all things speaking of luxury and beauty. 
Ada threw herself into an easy-chair; Horace 
drew up an embroidered hassock, and sat at 
her feet. 

**Shall I ring for lights?’ she asked. 

**No, no! the moon will be up in a few 
moments; besides, I grudge every instant I 
spend with you; some of those spoonies may 
be here from town, and then farewell to all 
comfort.’’ 





The girl shook her light curls, and laughed 
merrily. She was very beautiful, though child- 
ishly so. Her blue eyes were clear and shin- 
ing, always dancing with mirth, for, like her 
father, she enjoyed life, but to one who 
studied their changing moods there was no 
heart in them. Her cheeks were rose-red; 
her brow, in truth, white as driven snow; 
her teeth were small and even as pearls; her 
lips fragrant and dewy as those of an infant. 
She had never known a sorrow, never suf- 
fered a day’s serious illness, never been de- 
nied a wish. Since the death of her mother, 
it was now ten years, she had been the chief 
idol of her father’s heart. He had petted 
and spoiled her, unconscious of the injury 
he was doing, happy when she was pleased, 
taking it for granted that she was as good 
and fair as she seemed, utterly unconscious 
of her great selfishness. This girl it was wlro 
was the supreme object of Horace Grangely’s 
affections. 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself,’’ 
she said, merrily, ‘‘ to call my friends by such 
names.’’ 

‘“‘Do ydh think I class myself with those 
fellows? Look at Dick Harland: what does 
he know except to feel his moustache and 
say 7? Then there’s that brainless David- 
son, and yet you called me one of your 
friends.”’ 

‘* Well, and what, pray, would you have me 
call you?’’ she asked, lightly. 

‘‘Do ¥ou want to know ?””’ he cried, catch- 
ing and detaining her hand—‘‘I want to call 
you my wife.’’ There, # was said; her 
cheeks crimsoned, her heart fluttered, for she 
loved this man with all her poor capacity. 

‘*Say, Ada, may I ever have that supreme 
happiness? I know I am not rich, I cannct 
offer you a splendid home, but I will wait; 
my business is good, your father approves of 
my intentions, and, you will never be loved 
as I love you.”’ 

“Do not they all say that?’’ asked Ada, 
hiding her hot face on his shoulder, for he 
had risen on one knee that rested now on the 
hassock. 

‘‘T never said it to any other woman,’’ he 
whispered. 

‘I believe I could be your wife,’’ at last 
she said, softly, ‘‘ but for one thing.”’ 

‘* And what is that ?’’ he asked. 

‘“‘I never could go to your house as its 


mistress while your sister is there. I cannot 
\ 
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like her, and, besides, there must be but one 
mistress.’’ 

**You don’t know Helen,’’ he answered, 
after a momentary surprise. ‘‘She is one of 
the best of sisters.’’ 

‘*That may be; but I would never, never 
live with her,’’ pouted the spoiled beauty. 

‘*But I am her protector, Ada. She has no 
other home; she was born there.’’ 

‘Well, what of that? She ought not to 
expect to stay if you marry. There are 
plenty of other places. You could hire a 
small tenement or some rooms for her, you 
know. As for the old house, I like it vastly, 
much better than this, it’s such a dear ro- 
mantic place, and I should fancy fitting it up 
and living there so much, but it must be 
alone. I couldn’t consent to share your affec- 
tions with another, and I have a perfect horror 
of old maid sisters-in-law.”’ 

Horace looked grave for a moment, then 
stealing a glance at the bright face, his reso- 
lution gave way. 

‘*Helenm has been very kind to me, Ada, 
ever since I was a little child. How can you 
think me so ungrateful as té turf? her from 
my house—her home? No, no, you must see 
more of her and learn to love her, as I am 
sure you will. Besides, she thinks so much 
of my interests, she would give up every 
comfort for my sake, and wouid not, I am 
sure, interfere at all with your plans. In- 
stead of that you would find her a most valu- 
able assistant.’’ 

Ada shook her pretty head. 

**I like the house, I could be very happy 
there, but I won’t live there with your sister,’’ 
and there she was obstinate. 

‘Well, well, we ’ll see what can be done,”’ 
said Horace; ‘‘meantime let us dismiss all 
care, and only live for the present hour.’’ 

The conversation told, however, upon the 
young man. He thought of it at all times, 
in all places. How to manage to please Ada, 
and not wound the good kind heart of his 
sister, was the question he could never 
answer. If he had been the man he should 
have been, he would have realized how com- 
pletely selfish his future bride had proved 
herself, and even how thoroughly heartless ; 
but he was infatuated. The prospect of 
winning a fortune with so beautifal a bride 
intoxicated him. He grew to look upon his 
sister almost in the light of an interloper, 
and unconsciously became a little cold, a 





trifle morose. Helen was one of those quiet 
persons who bear all things, even cruelty, 
with patience, and hide their grief in some 
secret, sacred chamber till it consumes even 
life itself. She rarely talked with her brother 
now. At breakfast and tea—he took his din- 
ners in tcwn—they sat face to face quite 
silent, or if he talked, it was in so abstracted 
a manner thht it was no pleasure. 

It was some little failure of hers that had 
elicited the exclamation at the commencement 
of this story. 

**Do all I will, I cannot please him.”’ 

She never dreamed of the real cause. 
She knew that Horace loved the captain’s 
daughter, and was confident that she must 
be worthy of him, though she was very young 
and very gay. 

Miss Nancy came in immediately after, and 
asked her if she wanted lamps. 

‘¢ And what has come over master Horace ?”’ 
she asked, as she bustled about, intent upon 
seeing that the great easy-chair was in its 
place, for the captain was coming. ‘‘He used 
to be such a pleasant tempered lad,’’ she 
went on, ‘‘and now it’s a quick word or 
none at all. I’m sure that little witch of 
the captain’s has done it. I never could 
abide her or her proud ways. Indeed, Miss 
Helen, you look ill to-night.’’ 

‘‘Oh! no, I am very well,’’ said Helen, 
struggling with her tears, for the old lady’s 
speech coincided with her thoughts, and she 
could not bear to feel that the bright, baby- 
faced Ada had not only all his love, but the 
place that used to be hers, even the sweet 
affection that her motherless heart had be- 
stowed upon him. 

‘*T think it’s likely Horace works too 
hard,’’ she said, laying aside her sewing. 
‘He is so ambitious, and besides he will be 
married soon, you know; of course, he can 
scarcely think of anything else.’’ 

‘I suppose so. And if he brings that 
merry young thing here, you and I will have 
to go, I expect.’’ 

‘*What do you mean?’’ exclaimed Helen, 
almost angrily. 

‘*Indeed, Miss Helen, perhaps I spoke too 
confidently, but I have always been used to 
saying anything I chose, and the thought 
popped ont. You see I know Miss Ada’s 
maid, and—but there, I’ve no right to be 
telling tales.’’ 

. “Of course not, Nancy,’’ said Helen, in 
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the same severe tones. ‘You do my brother 
a great injustice in supposing him capable of 
so dreadful a thing as to turn his only sister 
out of her home. To be sure, if he brings 
the captain’s daughter here as his wife, I 
shall retire to my own part of the house, and 
neither meddle nor make; it isn’t my way. 
She will be mistress here then, and the only 
mistress. If she wishes advice or counsel in 
any way, she must come to me; I shall force 
neither upon her. How could you think of 
such an awful thing? My dear brother Horace, 
to whom I have been morc a mother than 
a sister, turn me out of doors!’’ 

‘I’m sure, miss, I’d no call to hint at 
such a thing,’’ said Miss Nancy, demurely. 
‘*It only came into my head because—well, 
no matter why—it was a foolish thing to do; 
I hope you won’t think of it again,’’ she 
said, quite penitent. 

‘“‘Of course not, it would set me wild,’’ re- 
plied Helen, leaving the room. 

‘‘Then you ’ll be set wild, sooner or later, 
poor thing,’’ muttered the gray housekeeper, 
looking after her, and standing still in the 
middle of the floor. ‘‘To think she’s that 
old, and no husband to care for ber, and that 
little chit ’s coming here to order her off if 
she chooses. Oh, I am glad I never got mar- 
ried,’’ she added fiercely ; ‘‘ for to get married 
and to die, and to leave a child—no, two 
children—and one of ’em to be treated so, 
would kill me; it surely would. And ’twill 
kill her, I’m thinking, she’s that tender 
hearted. Dear Lord, just see how she’s 
tended, and coddled him, and fussed over 
him, and given up all her own pleasure just 
for this! It’s more than flesh and blood 
ought to stand; and if he does do it, I’ll give 
him a piece of my mind.”’ 

Helen hed taken the way up stairs, and 
gone, she knew not why, into her brother’s 
room. One window overlooked the little old 


graveyard, and there she seated herself. She 7 


did not blame her brother for wishing to bring 
a new mistress, but could it be possible that 
he was growing tired of her presence? Why 
should he change towards her? It seemed 
as if the new happiness should make his 
heart warmer and tenderer towards every- 
body. If it was so, oh! why could she not 
lie down and die? It would be better to sleep 
beside the parents whose white head-stone 
glistened even through the coming darkness. 

Hasty footsteps were heard on the stairs, 





and, almost before she could move, her brother 
entered. 

‘*What in the world are you here for, 
Helen ?’’ he asked, carelessly. ‘‘Do you air 
your lively fancies by brooding over tomb- 
stones? Why, what’s the matter? You’re 
crying, I believe.’’ 

‘*] was thinking—it is nothing,’’ she said. 
‘Sometimes I am a little lonesome, and I 
come up here to think of those who are gone.”’ 

That touched him. He would have given 
the world to s&y, “‘ You shall not long be lone- 
some. I shall bring a pretty wife here, and 
you will be company for each other,’’ but 
the impulse was checked; he knew it could 
not be, and he was not prepared for sacrifice. 
Helen had glided out again, neither protesting 
nor excusing; it was not her way. 

‘*T suppose it’s the same with all old 
maids!’’ he muttered to himself, giving aw 
angry twitch to his collar. ‘‘What in the 
world makes Ada so afraid of her? To be 
sure, she’s no ornament, a little plain and 
grave, old fashioned, and all that; but she’s 
a good girl, and has been very kind to me.’’ 

Kind! how was he, the selfish, handsome 
fellow, ever to know the real strength and 
depth of that kindness, since he had not one 
particle of real heroism about him? 

Helen had dried her eyes and glided down 
stairs to be ready for the quiet visit of the 
captain. She could not help thinking of the 
times when the faded damask furniture was 
new, and she, a child intensely alive to plea- 
sure or to pain, had sat on her father’s knee, 
or stood by his side while he played dominoes 
with the captain. The lightsseemed brighter, 
then as well as the furniture; love- folded its 
wings about her, for her father had beea very 
proud and fond of her. From this reverie 
she was rudely awakened by a sharp— 

‘* Hang it !”’ 

‘*What’s the matter, Horace ?’’ she cried, 
springing to her feet. 

‘*One of your confounded needles, here; I’ve 
run it through my finger. What in.the world 
do you leave needles about for? Oh, no matter, 
you needn’t see it! I dare say the ache will 
stop soon;’’ and so he left her with. agony in 
her heart, When had he spoken. to. her befere 
like that? If it had not been for approaching 
footsteps she would have fled from the room, 
and sought in tears and prayer some little 
consolation for her sorrow. The captain 
seemed more jolky than ever when he entered, 
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his blue eyes twinkled merrily, he was full 
of his little jokes, more gallant than usual 
towards the antiquated housekeeper, more 
familiar with the daughter of his old friend. 
But as the play progressed he saw some way 
that the heart was not in it. Once or twice 
he looked at her narrowly, and as she raised 
her eyes to him, the old captain trembled. 
Never before did it seem to him he had seen 
such orbs, inexpressibly mournful and beauti- 
ful. Again and again he gazed in that plain 
face, and each time it seemed invested with 
some new expression. It appeared to him as 
if he had never seen her before, certainly 
mever as she now was. What charm was 
this that melted the old man’s heart, and 
caused him to feel as if he could lay his 
hand upon her head and give her tender pa- 
ternal consolation? Whatever it was, he gave 
it no voice, but it recurred to him again and 
again after following him all the way home. 

**So, darling,’’ he said to his daughter on 
the following day, ‘‘ you are going to leave 
your old father. You needn’t blush that way, 
birdie; I saw it all long ago. Well, I’m 
heartily glad that you have made so good a 
choice. Horace Grangely is a man after my 
own heart. You might find many a richer 
suitor, but one more honorable or devoted, 
never; and you will have in his sister a 
most admirable companion and friend.’’ 

** Indeed, papa, I shall not have his sister 
at all. Ineverdid like her, not even enough 
for acquaintanceship, and I’m very sure I 
couldn’t live with her.’’ 

‘*Pray, what are your ebjections to her ?’’ 
asked the captain. 

**Oh, I don’t like her. She’s an old maid, 
and old maids are fussy and methodical in 
their ways, and always finding fault. I detest 
the very name—no, no, papa, you'll find I 
can be mistress of my own house.”’ 

The captain was silent fora moment. Pos- 
sibly he could have shaken his fair daughter, 
as he most assuredly would had she been only 
a child, for such sentiments seemed to him 
not only incorrect, but unkind, and pained his 
affectionate heart more than he dared to say. 
He remembered the sad, subdued look of the 
woman who had grown to him as dear as a 
daughter, and whose father was his best 
earthly friend, and strange thoughts began 
to revolve in his mind, that possibly she had 
heard something of the kind, and that was 
what made her seem so unlike herself. 





‘*You don’t mean to say that Miss Helen 
will not remain in her old home after you 
have taken possession,’’ at last he exclaimed. 

“Of course I do, papa. I absolutely 
wouldn’t marry Horace, if he kept that old 
maid there.’’ 

‘And did you tell him so?’’ asked her 
father, with a severe look. 

**Why, yes, to be sure I did.”’ 

** And he consented ?’’ 

‘He seemed to.”’ 

**Do you know what I shonld have done 
in his place if you had said that to me?’’ 
asked the old captain. 

‘Why, no, of course not;’’ and she looked 
at him curiously. 

‘Tam notin the habit of using bad lan- 
guage,’’ replied her father, rising, his blue 
eyes flashing unwontedly, *‘but if’ you had 
made that proposition to me, I should have 
been tempted to say, you may go to the 
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‘Mr. Brewster, sir, from Canada.’’ 

This announcement, made by the old black 
waiter, stayed the hot word, and the hotter 
wrath, of the old captain. He calmed him- 
self sufficiently to meet the stranger, while 
Ada, not without a little temper, glided out 
oftheroom. Mr. Brewster had been expected 
at Chestnut Grove for several weeks, and, as 
he had once seen and admired Ada Thorpe, 
Horace feared in him a formidable rival, for 
he was rich, and connected with nobility. 
Therefore he wished to hasten the marriage. 
In looks he had nothing to fear. Mr. Brewster 
was unmistakably plain; in his face there was 
no redeeming feature, while Horace was the 
very model of manly beauty. Ada was not 
free, however, from a propensity to tease ; 
and, as far as she could with safety, she co- 
quetted with the stranger to the manifest 
annoyance of Horace Grangely. This feeling, 
deepened by Ada’s influence and advice, made 
him more than ever careless in his demeanor 
towards his sister, and she withdrew farther 
and farther from him. 

(Conclasion next month.) 





—Time is the bell-ringer of the Universe. 
He strikes the hours even now, presently he 
will peal the chimes. 

—Any one may do a casual act of good na- 
ture, but a continuation of such acts shows it 
to be a part of the temperament. 




















NOVELTIES FOR APRIL. 


BONNETS, COLLARS, CAR, SLEEVES, PALETOT, TALMA, ETC. ETC. 


Fig. 1.—Misses’ bonnet of white silk; it is 
trimmed with bands of apple-green velvet, 
finished with chenille fringe. 


Fig. 1. 





Fig. 2.—Bonnet of gray silk, with puffed 
erown of blue silk. The trimming consists of 


Fig. 2. 





bands of blue velvet fastened by a medallion 
of onyx and gold. 

Fig. 3.—Crownless bonnet of rich white 
velvet, with bands of black velvet passing 
over the hair at the back. It is ornamented 
with moss-roses and buds. 

Fig. 4.—Gypsy of white crape, stretched 
over white silk. It is ornamented by a tuft 





of apple-green feathers and ribbons to match. 
The inside trimming is formed of blonde and 
pink flowers. 


Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 





Fig. 5. Bonnet frame of fine silk wire, with 
a puffed cover of illusion. 


Fig. 5. 


Q 


Fig. 6.—Bonnet frame with buckram crown 
and plain net front. 


Fig. 6. 


Fig. 7.—The Student hat of gray straw, 
trimmed with black velvet and a tuft of bright 
blue feathers. 
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Fig. 7. 





Fig. 8.—Fancy Scotch cap of gray straw, 
trimmed with green velvet ribbon and pearl 


Fig. 8. 





buttons. 
plume. 

Fig. 9.—Sleeve for a white waist, formed 
of white muslin puffs separated by bands of 


On the right side is a short green 





insertion. It is finished at the waist by a 
band of insertion and a rich lace. 





Fig. 10. 





Fig. 10.—Cap of white lace, spotted with 
black, and trimmed with Azurline blue rib- 
bons. 


Fig. 11. 
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Fig. 11.—Fanecy linen collar, edged with 
pink cambric, and trimmed on each point with 
a rosette formed of pink cambric. 


Fig. 12 





Fig. 12.—Sleeve with linen cuff, trimmed 
with folds and rosettes of pink cambric. 

Fig. 13.—Fancy linen collar, trimmed with a 
rich blue cambric, cut in points and stitched 
on by machine. 
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Fig. 14.—Linen sleeve, trimmed with blue 
cambric to match the collar. 
Fig. 14. 





Fig. 15.—Standing collar, with embroidered 
edge, trimmed with a very fine fluted ruffle. 


Fig. 15. 











Fig. 16.—Collar, with tabs formed of white 


Cluny guipure. This style of collar is known 
as the Barrister, Priest, or Judge collar. 


Fig. 16. 





Fig. 17.—Linen undersleeve, richly orna- 
mented with Cluny insertion and lace to match 
the Judge collar, which is one of the most 
fashionable styles. 





Fig. 18.—Paletét for alittle girl. It is made 
of violet cloth, trimmed with rows of fancy 
black braid sewed on in blocks. 

Fig. 19.—Misses’ talma of black silk; it is 
trimmed with two rows of fluted velvet, 
headed by jet trimming. A sull Louis XIII 
bow, with flowing ends, is arranged at the 





linen ornamented with insertion and lace of 


back of the neck. 











Fig. 19. 
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Fig. 18 
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THE LEAFLET STITCH. 
A NEW VARIETY IN CROCHET A TRICOTER. 
Tus stitch is very suitable for working 
comforters, jackets, carriage-shawls, capes, 
etc. It presents a new variety in crochet 2 
tricoter, and is worked in two colors. Our 
pattern is deep red and white. Each pattern 


consists of three rows, which are continually 
repeated. With white wool make a chain of 
the required length, turn, and work from 
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right to left, as in common crochet 2 tricoter, 
only draw two loops instead of one out of one 
stitch, and when you have four loops on the 
needle, miss 1 stitch. For the first of the 4 
loops pass the wool under the upper side only 
of the stitch, for the second under both sides 
of the same stitch, for the third under both 
sides of the nezt stitch, for the fourth under 
the upper side only of this same second stitch. 

2d row. Work back from left to right as in 
cominon crochet a tricoter, but pass the wool 
first through the two inner loops at a time, 
and then throngh the two outer ones. 

3d. Leave the white wool hanging without 


— — -+w*7er 





cutting it, take the red wool and work * 1 
double crochet stitch over the top of one leaf- 
let, 1 double in the chain that was missed 
between two leaflets. Repeat from *. 

Our illustration clearly shows the way in 
which the work is continued. The leaflets 
of one pattern must always come between those 
of the preceding. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, mark the 
place where the four loops that form one leaf- 
let are to be placed. The place where the 
double crochet stitch is to be worked at the 
top of a leaflet is marked with a cross; the 
two outer loops of the leaflet that are to be 
taken together as one are traversed by an 
arrow’s head. 


——__._.¢4. 6 6 


PATTERNS FOR SLIPPERS, PINCUSHIONS, 
OR STRIPES. 
(See page 309.) 

No. 1. To be worked in three shades of 
scarlet—o lightest shade, = second shade, 
@ the darkest shade. 

No. 2. To be worked in cherry, green, and 
yellow—a cherry, a green, © yellow. 

No. 3. To be worked in two shades of orange, 
white, and blue—s darkest shade of orange, 
a lightest shade of orange, @ white, ge blue. 

No. 4. To be worked in two shades of Ma- 
genta, and two of stone color—n darkest shade 
of Magenta, = lightest shade of Magenta, 
a darkest shade of stone color, a lightest shade 
of stone color. 

No. 5. To be worked in two shades of blue— 
@ lightest shade of blue, w darkest shade of 
blue. 

No. 6. To be worked in three shades of 
scarlet, white, and green—ao lightest shade of 
scarlet, m darkest shade of scarlet, a middle 
shade of scarlet, & white, # green. 

No. 7. To be worked in two shades of green 
and cherry— darkest shade of green, # light- 
est shade of green, a cherry. 

No. 8. To be worked in two shades of blue 
and white—a white, # darkest shade of blue, 
w lightest shade of blue. 
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MATCH-BOX ORNAMENTED WITH A 
BUTTERFLY. 


Tus fashion of wearing insects on bonnets, 
and embroidered on various articles of the toi- 
let, has at last descended to the more inferior 
articles of daily use. Match-boxes, fans, and 
purses are ‘‘all alive’’ with butterflies, beetles, 
etc. etc., and the fashion, instead of dying out, 
appears to be getting stronger every day. We 
have lately seen some very pretty purses and 
cigar cases with insects beautifully painted on 





light-colored leather, and we would recom- 
mend our artistic readers to try their skill in 
this direction. We would, however, propose 
that the designs be not limited to insects, but 
comprise flowers, birds, animals’ heads, or 
anything which the fertile imagination of our 
fair readers may suggest. Our illustration is 
meant to ornament a match-box, which should 
be somewhat of the same shape. The pattern 
should be cut out first in paper, then in brown 
velvet. The lighter parts of the wings are cut 
out, and pieces of red, blue, and white silk are 
placed underneath to form the bright spots of 
the butterfly. The round dots on the lower 
part of the wings are worked in satin stitch 
with black silk, the long fine lines in overcast 
with the same. The wings are edged round 
in buttonhole stitch, with gold thread or yel- 
low silk. The body is made of brown velvet, 
stuffed with cotton wool, and fastened tightly 
round with black silk; the wings are sewn 
on firmly under it; the eyes are formed of 
beads ; the feelers, composed of bits of wire, 
are finished off each with one bead. The box 








may be of card-board or morocco. The but- 
terfly is firmly fixed on the top of it, and forms 
a very elegant ornament. 





LEAF-SHAPED NEEDLE- BOOK. 
(See Plate printed in Blue, in front.) 

Materials.—One and a half yard of green silk ribbon, 
one and a half inch wide; iwo yards of ribbon of the same 
color, not quite half an inch wide; gold beads; yellow, 
red, and white purse silk; white fannel; and two wal- 
nut shells. 

Tus pretty and fanciful little needle-book 
will be a welcome con- 
tribution to a bazaar or 
fancy-fair. It represents 
a leaf of the walnut-tree, 
with two haves of a wal- 
nut. The leaf is com- 
posed of five parts, each 
made with a piece of the 
wide ribbon, folded, as if 
tomake a bow, and with 
the inner edges gathered 
and sewn together; the 
gathers must be ar- 
ranged so that each leaf 
is flat and fan-shaped at 
the top. Each leaf is 
worked round the edge 
in chain stitch, with red 
silk for the two upper 
leaves and the lower one, white for those in 
the middle, and then with a border in herring- 
bone stitch in yellow silk. The veinings of 
each leaf are imitated by rows of gold beads. 
When all the five leaves are completed sepa- 
rately they should be joined together, as shown 
in illustration. A walnut-shell, in which small 
holes have been previously bored, is placed in 
the middle, and sewn on so as to hide all the 
joinings. It is unnecessary to add that a simi- 
lar covering should be made for the opposite 
side. Three pieces of fine white flannel, cut 
exactly in the shape of the leaf, and bound 
with narrow green ribbon, are placed inside ; 
the stem of the leaf is made of rather thick 
wire, with green silk twisted over; and the 
needle-book is completed by fastening all the 
different parts together at the point of the 
leaf, where a bow of narrow green ribbon is 
placed. Two ends of the same are arranged 
on the opposite side, where the flannel is 
sewn on to one side only, and where the 
needle-book opens and shuts. 
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STOCKING DARNING. 


AtrnoucH in our days everything is done 
on looms or machines, yet stocking darning 
is an art which is still left to ladies’ skilful 
fingers. We give three patterns of different 
kinds of stitches unknown to most people, 
and therefore welcome to all. First of all, 
the hole which requires mending must be 
well prepared for it. One row of the stitches 
still good must be undone above and below 
the hole; at the sides where the stitches 
cannot be undone, the torn part is put inside 
the stocking. The cotton must be passed 
across the hole on the wrong side of the 
stocking, five stitches above and five stitches 
below the hole. Then the stocking is turned 
on the right side, and the knitting stitch must 
be imitated. Fig. 1. The darning is worked 


Fig. 1. 


in across the breadth of the hole. On the 
pattern the cotton is taken coarse enough to 
show the stitch well. The darn must be 
worked on each side three or four stiches 
farther than the hole, so as to last longer, 
but one must be careful not to take too much 
on the needle, so as not to catch the edges of 
the hole which are folded underneath. What 
requires the greatest care is the putting in of 
the needle where the hole really begins. Fig. 





Fig. 2 
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2 shows the needle between the-hole and the 
part not yet worn out. 

In the places where the needle is put in 
there is a white mark, and where the needle 
is pulled out a black cross. The following 
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stitch is marked by an arrow. Fig. 3 shows 
the whole darn in the last row; not only the 
Fig. 3. 
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thread passed across must be caught but also 
the stitches of the stocking itself. 

When the whole darn is finished the edges 
of the hole which have been put underneath 
are cut away, and all unnecessary threads 
are pulled out. 





TOILET PINCUSHION. 


Noraine can be fresher or more elegant in 
its way than this pincushion. It is six inches 
square, and covered with blue satin. Asquare 
of netting, darned in imitation of old guipure, 
is placed over the top. We have given many 





patterns of squares of this kind, with full in- 
structions for working them, which will be 
suitable for this purpose. The cushion is 
trimmed round with a quilling and ruche of 
satin ribbon. A border in darned netting is 
placed over the quilling. 
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EXPLANATION OF CONTRACTIONS 
USED IN CROCHET, TATTING, KNITTING, ETC. ETC. 
CROCHET. 


ch. Chain-stitch. 

dch. Double chain-stitch, or braid-stitch. 
sl.  Slip-stitch. 

sc. Single-crochet. 

sde. Short double croehet. 

de. Double crochet. 

ste. Short treble crochet. 

tc. Treble crochet. 

Ite. Long treble crochet. 


m. Miss, 
TATTING. 
Dz. Double stitch; one French and one 
English. 
P. Picot. 
J. Join. 


Loop. Any number of stitches drawn up. 


KNITTING. 


K. Knit (plain knit). 

yr Fee 

M. Make (increase). 

K 2t. Knit two as one. 
one. 

D1. Decrease one, by taking off a loop 
without knitting; then knit one and pass the 
other over it. 

D 2. Decrease two; slip one; knit two to- 
gether, and pass the slip-stitch over. 

Sl. Slip. 

R. Raise. 

T.K. Twisted knitted stitch. 

T.P. Twisted purl stitch. 


NETTING. ; 
Pn. Plain netting. The ordinary stitch. 


K 3t. Knit three as 





Dn. Double stitch. The thread twice round 
the mesh. i 

Ln. Long stitch. A stitch in which the 
knot is not to come close up to the mesh. 

D. Draw out the mesh (before the row is 
compieted). 

M. Miss. 


PRINTER’S MARKS. 
IN THE DIRECTIONS FOR EVERY KIND OF WORK. 


These consist of crosses X sometimes printed 
as the ordinary letter X;: asterisks *—dag- 
gers, t. They are to indicate repetitions in 
any row or round. Two similar ones are 
placed at the beginning and end of any part 
to be repeated, and the number of times is 
written after the last. Thus x 3 de, 5 ch, 
miss 4, x 3 times, would, if written in full, 
be 3 dc, 5 ch, miss 4; 3 de, 5 ch, miss 4; 3 
de, 5 ch, miss 4. 

Sometimes one pair of marks is used within 
another, thus— x 5 de, 3 ch, miss 2; * 1 de, 
3 ch, miss 2* twice; 4 dc, 2 ch, miss 1 * 
X twice. This, written at length, would be 
5 de, 3 ch, miss 2, 1 dc, 3ch, miss 2; 1 de, 3 
ch, miss 2; 4 de, 2 ch, miss 1; 5 de, 3 ch, 
miss 2; 1 de, 3 ch, miss 2; 4 de, 2 ch, miss 1. 


This example will show how much valuable 
space is saved by the adoption of these very 
simple and comprehensible terms. 


Round. A line of work beginning and end- 
ing at the same place, without turning back. 


Row.—A line of work which requires you 
toturn it inordertorecommence. Example: 
We speak of rows iu a garter, and rounds in a 
stocking. 
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Leceipts, We. 


DIETARY FOR SCHOOLS. 


Uyper this title we have to recommend a suitable sup- 
ply of food for boys and girls from about nine or ten to 
about fuurteen years of age. This is a time when the de- 
mands of growth of body and of increased exercise of the 
mental powers ought to be met by a liberal supply of 
natritious food. But there is reason to fear that during 
this term, which includes the school-life of many of the 
middle classes, the constitutions of boys and girls suffer 
seriously for want of a sufficiently generous diet. In 
support of this statement we would refer especially to the 
opinions of two eminent medical writers, Mr. Erasmus Wil- 
son and Dr. Edward Smith. The former has very strongly 
expressed his conviction that the ordinary dietary of too 
many schools falls far short of the three substantial meals 
that should be allowed every day to growing boys and 
girls. As a reason for advocating a more generous sup- 
ply of food, he observes that ‘‘the hard-worked laborer, 
in a long sammer’s day, scarcely exhausts a greater 
quantity of nutritious matter than a growing boy of ten 
or twelve years of age. In the laborer the consumption 
is waste; in the growing boy it is bestowed in the con- 
struction of the body—in developing and building up the 
future man.”’ 

Dr. Edward Smith, in his valuable work on ‘‘ Practical 
Dietary,”’ has also shown that in many schools the sup- 
ply of food, and especially of animal food, is inadequate 
**to give energy both to the body and the mind, with in- 
dependence and force of character.” It can hardly be 
necessary to point out to parents and guardians the im- 
portance of these statements. For success in life a vigor- 
ous body is, at least, as much required as a cultured 
mind. The mind can only plan the work to be done; 
firm nerves and healthy muscles must carry it into effect. 
A method of education which mainly exercises the me- 
mory must give place to a training system that shall 
develop a firm.character and a vigorous constitution. In 
behalf of numerous boys and girls at school, we must 
contend for a supply of the right food and a sufficient 
quantity. In the first place— 

Breakrast should be a substantial meal, and by no 
means confined to tea or coffee with slices of bread and 
butter. New milk, with au unlimited supply of bread, 
would afford a far better meal than that. Porridge of 
milk and oatmeal makes a breakfast that, for nutritious 
quality, can hardly be excelled. If coffee be given, it 
should be mixed with more than one-half of hot new 
milk. A small quantity of cold meat would be a most 
serviceable addition to the breakfast when it consists 
chiefly of coffee with milk and bread and butter; or, in- 
stead of the cold meat, an egg, or a rasher of bacon, 
might sometimes be allowed. It is quite unreasonable 
that the day of school-labor should be commenced with a 
meal so slight as that called breakfast in many schools 
aad families. 

Tas Divyer should, most frequently, consist of a gene- 
rous allowance of fresh, hot meat, with well-cooked vege- 
tables and a portion of bread. This first course should be 
followed by a substantial pudding. Cold meat—especially 
cold salted round of beef—should rarely be given. There 
can hardly be placed before growing boys a less inviting 
dinner than that consisting of thin slices of cold salted 
meat, followed by a tablespoonful of boiled rice. It 
should be noticed that rice contains very little nutriment ; 

VOL. LXXI1,—28 








iis proper use is to supply, now and then, an agreeable 
change from flour puddings, and it may most suitably 
follow a substantial course of hot meat with vegetables 
and bread. Good thickened soup, with an unlimited 
supply of bread, may sometimes—especially in winter— 
take the place of puddings. Variety should be studied in 
the cookery of puddings, The most digestible are those 
made without a flour-crust, and consisting of boiled or 
baked batter, bread, or bread and butter, boiled or baked 
custard, rice, maccaroni,and tapioca. In several of these, 
suet, finely-minced, should be an ingredient. But for 
most frequent use, the more substantial puddings, con- 
sisting mostly of flour, milk, eggs, and suet, should be 
preferred. These may be varied considerably by the ad- 
dition of currants or raisins, or fresh fruit, or preserves, 
or by rolling the paste so as to inclose a fair quantity of 
molasses, or by making the pudding plain, to be eaten 
with gravy or fresh melted dripping with salt. Same- 
ness in cookery proves economical only through exciting 
disgust, and thus lessening consumption. 

We do not recommend the frequent use of pork; but a 
dinner of bacon, now and then, with plenty of fresh vege- 
tables, would be likely to be relished. 

The usual dinner-time, about noon, is the most suitable 
for schools. Whenever it is considerably later, a sub- 
stantial lunch must be allowed at noon. 

Tea is a very slight means of nutrition. The meal so 
called would be more serviceable if it consisted of bread 
and milk. But if tea be given, a large proportion of milk 
should be added, and, as at breakfast, the supply of bread 
and butter should be unlimited. Cocoa is a far better 
beverage than tea. 

SupPer should be given not later than eight o’clock, 
and may consist of bread and cheese, or bread and butter 
may be alternately given ; and if milk has been supplied 
in fair quantity for breakfast and at tea-time, water may 
now be the beverage. 


MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 


Romp or Bger.—This is one of the most juicy of all the 
joints of beef, but is more frequently stewed than roasted. 
As it is too large to serve whole, generally, cut as much 
from the chump end to roast as will make a handsi.me 
dish. Manage it as the sirloin. When boned and rolled 
into the form of a fillet of veal, it requires more time. 


A Spanisn Steak.—Take the tenderloin of beef. Have 
onions cut fine and put into a frying-pan with some boil- 
ing butter. When quite soft, draw them to the back part 
of the pan; and, having seasoned well the beef with 
pepper and salt, put it in the pan, and rather broil than 
fry it. When done, put the onions over it, and just as 
much boiling water as will makea gravy. Let it stew a 
few minutes. 


FIuuet or VEAL Borten.—Choose a small, delicate fillet 
for this purpose; prepare as for roasting, or stuff it with 
an oyster forcemeat; bind it round with a tape; after 
having washed it thoroughly, cover it with milk and 
water in equal quantities, and let it boil very gently three 
and a half or four hours, keeping it carefully skimmed. 
Send it to table with a rich white sauce, or, if stuffed with 
oysters, a tureen of oyster-sauce; garnish with stewed 
celery and slices of bacon. 


Lowy, Neck, anp Breast or Lams.—A loin of lamb will 
be roasted in about an hour and a quarter; a neck in an 
hour; and a breast in three quarters of an hour. Do not 
forget to salt and flour these joints about twenty minutes 
before they are done, 
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Porarors 2 la créme.—Put into a saucepan about two 
ounces of butter, a desertspoonful of flour, some parsley 
chopped small, salt and pepper; stir these up together, 
add a wineglass of cream, and set it on the fire, stirring 
continually until it boils. Cut some boiled potatoes into 
slices, and put them into the saucepan with the mixture, 
boil all together, and serve them very hot. 


Ham OmELET.—Two eggs, four ounces of butter, half a 
saltspoonful of pepper, two tablespoonfuls of minced ham. 
Mince the ham very finely, without any fat, and fry it for 
two minutes in a little butter; then make the batter for 
the omelet, stir in the ham, and proceed as in the case of 
a plain omelet. Do not add any salt to the batter, as the 
ham is usually sufficiently salt to impart a flavor to the 
omelet. Good lean bacon, or tongue, answers equally 
well for this dish; but they must also be slightly cooked 
previously to mixing them with the batter. Serve very 
hot and quickly, without gravy. 


BakeD Mincep Mutton.—The remains of any joint of 
cold roast mutton, one or twe onions, one bunch of savory 
herbs, pepper and salt to taste, two blades of pounded 
mace or nutmeg, one teacupful of gravy, mashed potatoes. 
Mince an onion rather fine, and fry it a light-brown 
color; add the herbs and mutton, both of which should 
be also finely minced and well mixed ; season with pep- 
per and salt, and a little pounded mace or nutmeg, and 
moisten with the above proportion of gravy. Put a layer 
of mashed potatoes at the bottom of a dish, then the mut- 
ton, and then another layer of potatoes, and bake for about 
halfan hour. Ifthere should bea large quantity of meat, 
use two onions instead of one. 


RuMBLED Eaes.—Very convenient for invalids, or, when 
required, a light dish for supper. Beat up three eggs 
with two ounces of fresh butter, or well-washed salt but- 
ter; add a teaspoonful of cream or new milk. Put allin 
a saucepan and keep stirring it over the fire for nearly 
five minutes, until it rises up like souffl/, when it should 
be immediately dished on buttered toast. 


ASPARAGUS.—Set a stewpan with plenty of water in it 
on the fire; sprinkle a handful of salt in it; let it boil, 
and skim it; then put in your asparagus, prepared thus: 
Scrape all the stalks till they are perfectly clean; throw 
them into a pan of cold water as you scrape them; when 
they are all done, tie them up in little bundles, of about 
a quarter ofa hundred each ; cut off the stalks at the bot- 
tom that they my be all of a length, leaving only just 
enough to serve as a handle for the green part; when 
they are tender at the stalk, which will be from twenty 
to thirty minutes, they are dope enough. Great care 
must be taken to watch the exact time of their becoming 
tender; take them up just at that instant, and they will 
Lave their true favor and color; a minute or two more 
boiling destroys both. While the asparagus is boiling, 
toast some bread about half an inch thick ; brown it deli- 
cately on both sides; dip it lightly in the liquor the as- 
paragus was boiled in, and lay it in the middle of a dish; 
melt some butter, then lay in the asparagus upon the 
toast, which must project beyond the asparagus, that the 
company may see there isa toast. Pour no butter over 
them, but send some up in a deep dish. 


THE MUSHROOM, AND HOW TO DRESS IT. 


Baxep Musnrooms. A Breakfast, Lwncheon, or Supper 
Dish.—Sixteen to twenty mushroom-flaps, butter, pepper 
to taste. For this mode of cooking, the mushroom-flaps 
are better than the buttons, and should nut be too large. 
Cut off a portion of the stalk, peel the top, and wipe the 





mushrooms carefully with a piece of flannel and a little 
fine salt. Put them into a tin baking-dish, with a very 
smali piece of butter placed on each mushroom ; sprinkle 
over a little pepper, and let them bake about twenty 
minutes or longer should the mushrooms be very large. 
Have ready a very hot dish, pile the mushrooms high in 
the centre, pour the gravy round, and send them to table 
quickly, with hot plates. 


BrorLep Musnrooms. A Breakfast, Luncheon, or Supper 
Dish.—Mushroom-flaps, pepper and salt to taste, butter, 
lemon-juice. Cleanse the mushrooms by wiping them 
with a piece of flannel and a little salt; cut off a portion 
of the stalk, and peel the tops ; broil them over aclear fire, 
turning them once, and arrange them on a very hot dish. 
Put a small piece of butter on each mushroom, seasou 
with pepper and salt, and squeeze over them a few drops 
of lemon-juice. Place the dish before the fire, and when 
the butter is melted, serve very hot and quickly. Moderate 
sized flaps are better suited to this mode of cooking than 
the buttons: the latter are better in stews. 


Srewep Mcsurooms.—One pint of mushroom buttons, 
three ounces of fresh butter, white pepper and salt to 
taste, lemon-juice, one teaspoonful of flour, cream or 
milk, quarter of a teaspoonful of grated nutmeg. Cut off 
the ends of the stalks, and pare neatly a pint of mushroom 
buttons; put them into a basin of water, with a little 
lemon-juice, as they are done. When all are prepared, 
take them from the water with the hands, to avoid the 
sediment, and put them into a stewpan with the fresh 
butter, white pepper, salt, and the juice of half a lemon ; 
cover the pan closely, and let the mushrooms stew gently 
from twenty to twenty-five minutes; thea thicken the 
butter with the above proportion of flour, add gradually 
sufficient cream, or cream and milk, to make the sauce of 
a proper consistency, and put in the grated nutmeg. If 
the mushrooms are not perfectly tender, stew them for 
five minutes longer, remove every particle of butter which 
may be floating on the top, and serve. 


To Dry Mvusnrooms.—Wipe them clean, take away the 
brown part and peel off the skin; lay them on sheets of 
paper to dry, in a cool oven, when they will shrivel con- 
siderably. Keep them in paper bags, which hang ina 
dry place. When wanted for use, put them into cold 
gravy, bring them gradually to simmer, and it will be 
found that they will regain nearly their usual size. 


Musnroom Savce, Brown.—Half a pint of button mush- 
rooms, half a pint of good beef gravy, one tablespoonful 
of mushroom ketchup (if at hand), thickening of butter 
and flour. Put the gravy into a saucepan, thicken it, and 
stir over the fire until it boils. Prepare the mushrooms 
by cutting off the stalks, and wiping them free from grit 
and dirt; the large flap mushrooms cut into small pieces 
will answer for a brown sauce, when the buttons are not 
obtainable; put them into the gravy, and let them sim- 
mer very gently for about ten minutes; then add the 
ketchup and serve. When fresh mushrooms are not ob- 
tainable, the powder may be used as a substitute for 
brown sauce. To serve with roast meat, etc. 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 


German Cream Biscutrs.—Take four ounces of butter, 
six ounces of powdered loaf-sugar, seven ounces of flour, 
one tablespoonful of fresh cream, and one egg. Make the 
above into a dough, beating it well; then roll it out very 
thin, cutting it into square pieces two inches long and 
one broad. Bake in a quick oven, and when done they 
should be a light yellow brown. 
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Jenny Lixp Cake.—Half cup of sugar, three cups of 
flour, two of milk, one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, 
one of soda, a little salt, bake twenty minutes. 


Gustarb Fritrers—Beat the yelks of four eggs with a 
dessertspoonful of flour, a little nutmeg, salt, and brandy ; 
add half a pint of cream ; sweeten i+ to taste, and bake it 
in a small dish for a quarter ofan hour. When cold, cut 
it into quarters, and dip them into a batter made with a 
quarter of a pint each of milk and cream, the whites of 
the four eggs, a little flour, and a good bit of grated ginger ; 
fry them of a nice brown; grate sugar over them, and 
serve them as hot as possible. 


Sponez Caxe.—One cup of sugar, one of flour, three 
eggs, beat fifteen minutes, then add essence of lemon, one 
teaspoonful of cream of tartar, half teaspoonful of soda, 
dissolved in half cup of milk. 


QvaAKiNnG Puppine.—Well beat eight eggs, add to them 
the grated crums of a stale bread-roll, two spoonfuls of 
ground rice, a little nutmeg and orange-flower water. 
Mix it smoothly together with a quart of new milk. Put 
it into a floured cloth, tie it rather loose, plunge it into 
boiling water, and boil it briskly for one hour. Serve 
with red or white wine sauce. 


CHeaP Cake.—One pint of flour, one egg, one cup of 
sugar, butter as large as the bowl of a spoon, milk to 
make stiff as pound-cake, one teaspoonful of cream of 
tartar, half teaspoonfal of soda. 


Lemon Tarts.—Mix well together the juice and grated 
rinds of two large lemons, half a pound of powdered 
loaf-sugar, two eggs, and the crum of two sponge-cakes ; 
beat it thoroughly smooth, and put it into twelve patty- 
pans, lined with a light puff-paste; bake them until the 
crust is done. 


Cake.—One cup of butter, four of flour, four eggs, three 
cups of sugar, one of sweet milk. one of currants, one tea- 
spoonful of cream of tartar, half teaspoonful of soda, nut- 
meg, lemon, or vanilla. This makes two loaves ; two cups 
of sugar will do. 

Mitk Pancakes.—Put four yelks and two whites of 
eggs into a pint of milk, and dredge in flour until you 
have a smooth light batter; add a teaspoonful of grated 
ginger and a glass of brandy. Well heat some friture in 
your fryingpan, and fry your pancakes of a nice brown 
color: drain them carefully from the fat, and serve with 
pounded and sifted sugar strewn overthem. Garnish the 
dish with sliced lemon. 


CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 

In answer to a request for a receipt for Blanc-Mange 
and for Charlotte Russe, we have beeu favored with the 
following :— 

Bianc-MANGE.—Weigh half a pound of broken-up loaf- 
sugar of the best quality. On one of the pieces rub off 
the yellow rind of a large lemon. Then powder all the 
sugar, and mix with it a pint of rich cream, the juice of 
the lemon, and half a pint (not less) of Maderia or Sherry. 
Stir the mixtare very hard, till al) the articles are 
thoroughly amalgamated. Then stir in, gradually, a 
second pint of cream. Put into a small saucepan an 
ounce of the best isinglass, with one gill (or two common- 
sized wineglassfuls) of cold water. Set the pan over hot 
coals, and boil it till the isinglass is completely dissolved, 
and not the smallest lump remaining. Frequently, while 
boiling, stir it down to the bottom; taking care not to let 
it scorch. When the melted isinglass has become luke- 
warm, stir it gradually, into the mixture of other ingre- 
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dients; and then give the whole a hard stirring. Have 
ready two or three white-ware moulds, that have just 
been dipped and rinsed in cold water. Fill them with 
the mixture, and set them immediately on ice, and in 
about two hours (or perhaps more) the blanc-mange will 
be congealed. Do not remove it from the ice till perfectly 
firm. Dip the moulds for a moment in lukewarm water ; 
then turn out the cream on glass dishes, This will be 
found a delicious article for a dessert, or an evening 
party, provided the receipt is exactly followed. We 
highly recommend it, and know that, if fairly tried, pre- 
cisely according to the above directions, there can be no 
failure, It is superior to any of the usual preparations 
of blanc-mange. The wine (which must be of excellent 
quality) gives it a delicate and beautiful color, and a fine 
flavor. 

CHARLOTTE Russe.—Take an ounce of isinglass or of 
gelatine, and soften it by soaking a while in cold water. 
Then boil it slowly in a pint of cream, sweetened with a 
quarter of a pound of fine loaf-sugar (adding a handful 
of fresh rose-leaves, if convenient, tied in a thin muslin 
bag), till it is thoroughly dissolved, and well mixed. 
Take it off the fire; set it to cool; and beat together till 
very light and thick, four whole eggs, and the yelks only 
of four others. Stir the beaten eggs gradually into the 
mixture of cream, sugar, and isinglass, and set it again 
over the fire. Stir it well, and see that it only simmers ; 
taking it off before it comes quite to a boil. Then, while 
it is warm, stir in sufficient extract of roses, to give it a 
high rose-flavor and a fragrant smell. Have ready two 
moulds lined with lady cake, or almond sponge cake. 
Fill them with the mixture, and set them on ice. Before 
they go to table, ice the tops of the charlotte, flavoring 
the icing with rose. 

Sopa Cake.—One cup of sugar, one teaspoonful of soda, 
one cup of sweet milk, one egg, one tablespoonful of 
butter, two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar, 

Fruir CaAke.—Two cups of butter, three of sugar, one 
of molasses, two pounds of raisins, two pounds of cur- 
rants, one pound of citron, ten eggs, one tumbler of 
cream, one half tumbler of brandy, one teaspoonful of 
saleratus, spice of all kinds, 

Motasses Drop CAkes.—One cup of molasses, one half 
cup of butter, one half cup of water, three cups of flour, 
two teaspoonfuls of ginger, one of soda. Beat the ingre- 
dients well together, and drop with a spoon in a buttered 
tin. Bake quick. 

A Nice Pvppixve.—Take a three quart pudding dish, fill 
two-thirds full of broken bread, pour boiling water over 
it, and let it stand till soft enough to stir up fine; then 
add three well-beaten eggs; salt to taste; fill up the pan 
with water and bake. When done, make a sauce with 
butter and sugar mashed together and flavored with lemon 
or nutmeg. It is very nice made with the sweetening and 
rice baked in. Indian and rice are good made in the same 
way. Milk is quite unnecessary for such things when 
you can get eggs. 

WE have published so many receipts for marble cake 
that we must decline inserting more, but we give with 
great pleasure the following :— 

Froir Cake Wirnovr Eaos.—Two-thirds of a cup of 
butter, two cups of sugar, two of raisins, two of currants, 
two of sweet milk, two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar, 
one of soda in the milk, six cups of flour, one nutmeg, 
one. tablespoonful of cinnamon, one of allspice, one of 
cloves; half a pound of citron improves it. Bake slowly. 

8. E. B. 
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WASHINGTON’S EXAMPLES. 


Tue birthday of Washington has, this year, been ob- 
served with more than the usual expression of interest. 
As time rolls on, the worth of his great examples in public 
life shines out from the night of the past and the clouds of 
the present with clearer and holier lustre, as the star of 
hope for our Republic. His name is the national watch- 
word, and never spoken but with reverence and honor. 

And yet Washington’s greatest worth was not in his 
public example. We must set his private life before 
Young America, and keep in the hearts of the people the 
love of his private virtues. This is the lamp of goodness 
which, like the sacred fire on the altar, should be always 
burning in the homes of our land. And women must 
watch this light. It is their duty. 

In discussing the moralities and amenities of social life, 
of home, and of the family, no better theme can be found 
than the life of George Washington. The influence of a 
loving and pious mother, of excellent and tender brothers 
and sisters, and of an elegant and polished selection of 
friends formed and unsealed his wonderful character. 

It was this model home-life, where just and noble prin- 
ciples of conduct were made the rule of duty in every task 
and under all circumstances, that formed his soul to its 
high standard of self-sacrificing heroism; which not only 
enabled him to serve and save his country, but also made 
him, morally and politically, the faultless exemplar of 
self-governed men. 

There was certainly the germ of his great qualities in 
his nature. God had bestowed His best gifts of humanity 
on this “‘ man-child.’’ George Washington was, from his 
cradle, “always a good boy,”’ as his mother said of him 
in reply to the eulogies of Lafayette. He was reasonable, 
conscientious, tractable; loving all those relations— 
* friends given by God’’—who surrounded him; and he 
was pre-eminently endowed with 

“Good sense, that rarest virtue under heaven, 
And if no science, fairly worth the seven.”’ 
This good sense he showed by never failing to draw profit 
from all the advantages of his position, and all the cir- 
cumstances that surrounded him. 

Taken notice of by Lord Fairfax, who had shone among 
the fashionables of the Court of George II., the Virginia 
lad saw at once the value of polished manners, and that 
framework of conventional laws that surrounds society 
wad preserves it from the raids of egotism and ill-nature. 

Politeness is fictitious benevolence ; it preserves virtue 
where she is, and introduces her or her semblance where 
she is not. The boy, George Washington, was so aware 
of this, that he, at the age of fourteen, compiled ‘‘ A Code 
of Good Manners’’ for his own personai advantage. It is 
given at length by one of his biographers. 

George was the first-born of his mother; his father died 
while this son was yet a buy, and his mother cherished 
him with peculiar tenderness, Those pure, magnanimous 
thoughts—embodied in his “code’’—that kept him free 
from vice, meanness, and from all self-seeking, were first 
instilled by the daily home precepts and daily example of 
his loved and honored mother; by habits of reflection, 
these became principles, firm, steady, and enduring, 
whose fruit was the career of unexampled patriotism and 
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moral excellence, which are the pride of his own country 
and the hope of the people of all nations. 

The Home that conferred these signal advantages was 
itself founded on the authority of the Bible. Faith in 
God’s Word and obedience to his laws were the govern- 
ing ideas of the mother’s mind ; she guided her household 
in this faith. George was trained to yield implicit obe- 
dience to his mother. This habit of duty to her prepared 
him to govern men. The uprightness of his life and his 
self-sacrificing patriotism testify to his inner purity of 
mind and his Christian faith.* 

In his marriage he had the blessing of a good wife, 
worthy of his faithful love and full confidence. He had 
true faith in woman as the “‘ help-meet for man,”’ and he 
seems alway to wish his wife “to be with him.”’ She was 
with him when he took command of the army at Boston ; 
and with him during every winter of the seven years’ 
war, whenever it was possible. Her presence was his 
pleasure, her sympathy his support, next to faith in God. 
In that faith the wife set the example, as wives should 
do, softening the man’s stern will by ever having ‘‘on 
her tongue the law of kindness.”’ 

Thus George and Martha Washington were, in their 
married life, an example of conjugal faith and domestic 
enjoyment, which may be truly styled the noblest majesty 
of human rature, the twain made one; and this oneship 
devoted to God and their country in the way of righteous- 
ness. 

How mean beside this majesty of manhood seems the 
worship paid to the warriors of the Old World. Take all 
the names: Hannibal, Alexander, Cesar, Napoleon, Peter 
of Russia, and Frederick of Prussia, both styled ‘the 
Great.”” What example of manly virtue in home-life, of 
justice to women, of faith in goodness, have any of these 
heroes left to guide men in the way of duty, of honor, and 
of true nobleness ? 

Washington only, of all the high heroic names which 
hold their place in history through military deeds, has no 
sorrow in its sound, no blot of sin on its whiteness of 
fame. 

It seems but a fitting tribute to the Christian virtues of 
this Husband and Wife, that the Home, where they lived 
and died, and the Toms, where they rest together in the 
blessed hope of a glorious resurrection, should be watched 
over by the guardian care of Woman. 

This sacred charge the Women of America have now in 
trust. The Homestead of Mount Vernon (200 acres), the 
Home and the Tomb of Washington and his wife, are 
made sure as a perpetual inheritance of the People of the 
United States, because the title-deeds are sure to the 
**Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association of the Union,” which 
has purchased and paid for this holiest place in uninspired 
history. ; 





* Doubts have been cast on Washington's faith, because 
he made no show of his religious observances. He was, 
by nature and habit, undemoastrative, therefore what he 
did as duty has the more importance. A friend of ours 
has the ‘‘General Orders of Washington’* while Com- 
mander-in-chief in New York, at the beginning of the 
Revolutionary War. This lady speaks of the manuscript 
as ‘‘a religious work,’’ from the frequent use of expres- 
sions and appeals that none save a devout Christian 
officer would be likely to put forth in his daily crders. 
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Would this guardianship of woman be fitting over the 
tomb of any other celebrated hero? Could women sym- 
pathize with the warrior’s fame of Alexander, Cesar, 
Napoleon? or in any greatuess won by Force, Fraud, 
Selfishness, and Sin? 

Bear in mind that whatever crushes out moral power 
destroys the Christian virtues ; and these are chiefly what 
are termed feminine virtues. 

Man’s despotic power has always wronged and de- 
graded women. To honor the tombs of such heroes 
would seem unnatural and awful; as though we should 
imagine the women of Bethlehem carrying sweet spices 
to embalm the body of Herod. 

Washington only, among the world’s Heroes, deserves 
the homage of women; to him only has it been given. 
This is his highest distinction among warriors, and should 
be held up as the crowning glory of our free land. In the 
heart of the ‘‘ Model Republic’’ there is a domain conse- 
crated to Peace, Goodness, and Christian Love, where War, 
Covetousness, and Disunion can never come. 

“The Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association of the Union” 
holds right and rule over this Washington domain. The 
sacred trust has not been invaded by a hostile footstep 
during the long four years of the late terrible war. The 
thunder storms of battle have been heard on every side; 
yet Peace, like a brooding dove, has kept her nest there, 
sacred as that of the swallows in the House of the Lord; 
while women have watched over the dust of Washington! 





THE MOUNT VERNON LADIES’ ASSOCIATION OF 
THE UNION 


Has been, as it were, hidden from the public eye by the 
overshadowing events of the last five years. Yet its light 
has been faithfully tended; and now its friends trust that 
Mount Vernon will soon become the brightest spot in our 
Country’s love. 

There is to be a Report on this subject by the Regent; 
but a few words here may be interesting to our readers 
who have not been familiar with the past history of 
the Association. Families who have the Lady’s Book 
from 1855 to 1861 on hand, will find in those volumes 
records of the manner in which efforts to raise funds for 
the purchase of the Mount Vernon estate were begun and 
managed. 

The women of the South came up first to the rescue of 
the Home and Tomb of Washington from the covetous- 
ness of speculation; the women of the North responded 
warmly, joining hearts and hands with the South in the 
efforts to raise funds for the purchase of Mount Vernon. 

They succeeded. The Estate was bought, paid for, and 
the ladies took quiet possession before the agitation that 
brought on the last civil war had become alarming. It 
was a matter of serious importance for the neutrality of 
the place that the owners were the ladies of the United 
States; this, added to the inherent reverence of almost 
every American, indeed, of foreigners as well, for the 
Grave of Washington, has preserved it from the perils of 
war. 

One of the ladies who have resided in the old Mount 
Vernon Home during the last four years, writes me:— 


“ 4 very large portion of the Centre Union Army visited 
Mount Vernon during the war, and their conduct, almost 
without exception, deserves the highest praise. The Con- 
federate soldiers refrained entirely from entering on the 
grounds; thus avoiding any possible collision. The 
Prince Napoleon, who made Mount Vernon one point in 
his American tour, reaching here just before the first battle 
at Bull Ran, expressed himself with great admiration for 
the unbroken quiet of a spot guarded only by its patriotic 


. associations and the influence of woman, It was calm 





and peaceful as a summer Sunday, even in the midst of 
contending armies and on the eve of the conflict. 

‘‘Therefore Mount Vernon emerges from the war-cloud 
unharmed, except in its financial interests. Most of the 
money which had been raised, over the sum needed for 
the purchase, had been expended on important and sub- 
stantial! repairs, before the war. The Association expect- 
ing, by continued collections, to be able to complete the 
repairs and restore the place, had sought, as far as possi- 
ble, to hasten the work. They wished to show it, as near 
as could be done, in the condition it was left at the de- 
cease of Washington. They had also hoped to secure a 
fund for its maintenance in a state worthy alike of the 
‘Father of his Courtry’ and of the nation that honors him. 
These plans and hopes the war has frustrated. The Asso- 
ciation now finds itself free of debt, but without funds to 
carry out the necessary repairs and restorations. It de- 
pends entirely upon the uncertain revenue from visitors’ 
entrance fees to support it as it is,’’ 


The Superintendent, the Secretary and her Assistant, 
have, as we said, resided in the Old Mount Vernon Home 
during the war, acting under a Committee, consisting of 
ladies chiefly belonging to the Middle States. Thus the 
safety of this sacred domain has been secured, and the 
honor of the American People maintained, 

A general meeting of the “ Association’’ is soon to be 
held, when it is hoped the ladies of all the States will be 
represented. There measures will be taken to lay the 
wants of the Association before the public, and there can 
be no doubt of liberal donations in reply ‘o the appeal. 


OUR NEW ENGLAND NOVELIST. 


At last we have an authoress who can write domestic 
novels that give the true spirit of Puritan piety. “The 
Gayworthys,”’ and its sister story, ‘Faith Gartney's 
Girlhood,”’ have opened a rich and rare mine of litera- 
ture, where American Genius, or those novel writers who 
will look for the bright side of human nature, may find a 
sure path to the popular heart. 

These novels have lately been republished in London, 
and are winning golden opinions from the English Re- 
viewers. The ‘‘ Eclectic Review’’ has a long and elabo- 
rate notice of ‘‘The Gayworthys,’’ with many extracts 
from the novel; in which the critic says of the American 
authoress :— ‘\ 


“There is not a touch of cant or affectation in the whole 
volume; the writer has a very happy art of breaking up 
the white light of life into rainbows.’’ And at the close 
he thus sums up the worth of the novel: — 


“We must positively close the book for fear of being 
fascinated to more quotations, and we rather feel guilty 
in having quoted so much, as we very well know the 
work will soon be in the possession of every reader. 
(This was in London.) A more useful, helpful, healthy 
book, we don’t know when we have read. With its 
pure, homely breath, it revives in us recollections of old 
days in the country or impressions of old Dutch artists ; 
its happy, sunny geniality, shaded by the rim of know- 
ledge and sorrow and suffering round all lives; its 
faith like a high unquenchable star; its reverent appli- 
cation of some of the best texts from the Best of Books; 
its light and radiant conversations; its bold pictures 
of nature, in which nature is never separated from in- 
finite invisible presence and purposes; its emancipation 
from the wearying conventionalism which palls and 
sickens upon our ears, and now-a-days, when such books 
are more than ever a necessity, makes them more than 
ever an impossibility ; in its own perfect soundness, and 
unity, and completeness, always a test of the measure 
of rest and unity to which our artist’s nature has attained ; 
by all these signs we mark the presence of a book which 
will exercise power over the character of competent 
readers by the power of the character in it, and lead to 
the simple and grateful acknowledgment that one who 
can write thus is far higher than a mere author or artist 
—a great public benefactress, meeting minds and hearts 
in their stress and straits, and giving them words like 
bread in their strength and like water in their refresh- 
meat.”’ 
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GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK AND MAGAZINE. 








THE ART OF SCULPTURE. 


PHILADELPHIA was the first of our cities which instituted 
an “Academy of the Fine Arts,’”’ and we believe the 
artistie spirit has never left her. Much of this talent has 
of late been developed in our city, as the recent exhibition 
of the “‘Sketch Club” has very brilliantly manifested. 

Among specimens there shown was a head modelled by 
Miss Ida Waugh, daughter of the well-known painter. 
This beautiful art of sculpture deserves to be noticed in 
the Lady’s Book, since our young courtrywomen are 
proving how eminently it is suited to feminine genius. 
Miss Hosmer and Miss , now resident in Italy, have 
become celebraied even in those clus:ic regions. Ameri- 
cans, both men and women, seem to possess peculiar 
talents—the Grecian genius in the sculptor’s art. To 
discuss the works of Powers, Ball, Hart, Story, and others 
of the highest reputation, would require space beyond 
our limits. Our aim is to show that an educated young 
lady, who desires to have a pursuit and possesses the real 
genius that craves this mode of reaching enjoyment and 
usefulness, will now find an open path in seulpture. No 
doubt she will find many difficulties, but none which 
American girls have not overcome. So many of our 
young and lovely women fritter away imagination, 
fancy, taste and time on the arrangement of baubles and 
the display of vanities, that we cannot but rejoice in this 
new and innocent mode of gaining, through genius and 
industry, a nobler fame than the pursuits in fashionable 
life can give. ‘ 

We would point American ladies who have wealth and 
leisure, and do not know how to find use for their time 
and ta’ents, to this excellence in art, by reminding them 
that America can now boast of her daughters as well as 
of her sons in this bright and elevating career. 





FREDERIKA BREMER, 


In the death of this authoress Sweden has lost one of 
her brightest lights of literature and philanthropy. The 
world has lost an interesting writer, whose lessons were 
always on the side of goodness ; and women throughout 
the world should mourn her loss as they mourn a dear 
and steadfast friend. 

Miss Bremer’s novels showed that her aim was always 
to raise the tone of moral sentiment; she never pandered 
to the evil imaginations of herreaders. Her mind thirsted 
for truth, and she tried to gain it even at the peril of 
searching the deepest wells of learning she could sound. 
She was often confused by the rubbish she brought up; 
and, not unfrequently, in her earlier works she took the 
polished pebbles of man’s philosophy for Divine truths. 

We must read Miss Bremer’s latest books—‘*Life in the 
Old World,’’* ete.—her best work, worthy of a place in 
every American home—and her volumes on ‘The Holy 
Land,” ete., if we would know aright the feminine soul 
and scholarly mind of this truly distinguished woman. 
We hope to find room for a more fitting tribute to her 
memory ; and also to include the late Mrs. Gaskell. 


NOTES AND NOTICES. 


' New Lyrics.—In our remarks on this interesting book 
\see page 372) we alluded to one pvem of exquisite perfec- 
tion in its idea and expression. Some of our readers, who 
have not this volume, may wish tosee this gem, and Mrs. 
Howe--‘‘the American poetess’’—deserves the compli- 
ment of an extract in our Table; so we will give this 
charming lyric :— 


_— 


* Published by Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. 








ENDEAVOR. 


“What hast thou for thy scattered seed, 
O sower of the plain? 
Where are the many gathered sheaves 
Thy hope should bring again?” 
“The only record of my work 
Lies in the buried grain.”’ 


“0 conqueror of a thousand fields! 
In dinted armor dight, 
What growths of purple amaranth 
Shall crown thy brow of might ?’’ 
“Only the blossom of my life 
Fiung widely in the fight.” 
** What is the harvest of thy saints, 
O God who dost abide ? 
Where grow the garlands of thy chiefs 
In blood and sorrow dyed ? 
What have thy servants for their pains ?”’ 
**This only—to have tried.”’ 
PosTMISTRESSES.—We learn that, in the Southern States, 
there were 9,000 post-oflices, and that about 2,000 have 
been reopened. Nearly 300 of these have received post- 
mistresses, because no men could be found who could take 


the oath. 


‘‘Anw InpustriaL University is to be established in 
Illinois.’’ Such is the report. Is it for man’s work, or for 
woman's, that this institution is intended? We hope it 
is to be a ‘‘School of Domestic Science,’’ where the Arts 
(both common and fine) of home-life, for the daughters of 
that rich State, will be taught and illustrated. 





HINTS ABOUT HEALTH. 
THE HEALTH ROOM. 


“The air of a cellar is close, damp, musty, and vitiated ; 
that of the housetop is clear, pure, and bracing. On the 
surface of the earth the atmosphere is cold, raw, and im- 
pure; on the mountains it is dry, rarefied, and health- 
giving. The purer the air is, the more life does it impart 
to the blood, the more perfectly is the brain nourished, 
and the more vigorously does the mind work and the 
body move. Hence the ‘‘study”’ of the clergyman, the 
“ office’ of the physician and the lawyer, the “library"’ 
of the family, the “‘sitting-room’”’ of the household, and 
the *‘chamber’’ of every sleeper, should always be in the 
upper stories, not merely for the greater purity of the air, 
but for a reason seldom thought of, and yet of very great 
sanitary value. The higher we ascend, the more rarefied 
is the air, the greater bulk is required to impart a given 
amount of nourishment to the system ; this greater rarity 
excites the instinct of our nature to deeper, faller breath- 
ing, without any effort on our part, and this kind of 
breathing, as the reflecting must know, is antagonistic of 
consumption, that fell scourge of civilized society, which 
destroys full one-sixth of the adult population. 

“Tt should, therefore, be the aim of every student, of 
every sedentary person, of every invalid, to have the 
room in which a large portion of the inactive part of life 
is spent, as far above the ground-floor as practicable, and 
in such a situation as will allow the sun to shine into it 
for the largest portion of each day, for this rarefies the air 
still more, and still more aids in heey os and expand- 
iug the lungs by the greater depth and fulness of breath- 
ing which the increased atmospheric rarity induces.” 


So says Dr. Hall in his Journal, and gives this crisp 
advice in ease of 


CHOLERA. 


“If I were attacked with undisputed cholera, I would 
do four things :— 

“Ist, Lie down ; 2d, eat ice, if thirsty ; 3d, bind a piece 
of woollen flannel tightly around the abdomen ; 4th, take 
calomel.’’ 

To Our CorREsPONDENTs.—These articles are accepted : 
“The Fountain of Youth”—‘‘ By the Mill” —“ Journeying 
in the Cradle’’—“ The Rain’’—and “ Little Diamond.” 

The following manuscripts are declined: some of these 
are well written, but without any great excellence; we ° 
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have room only for the best—‘‘ The First Gray Hair’’— 
* Ode”-—“ Song” —‘‘ Apostrophe to the Sun’’—*‘‘ Christ- 
mas’’—‘‘The Daisy’s Grave’’—“‘ Aspiration’? (we have 
not time to write particular letters of counsel to our young 
friends; all that we can say for their advantage is com- 
prised in the Editors’ Table)—“‘To Teresa’ (no mere 
poems needed) —‘‘ The Loved and Lost’’—'‘ Our George” — 
“A Prayer”—‘Idle Thoughts’’—“ Beauty’’—‘‘ The Beg- 
gar Boy’’—“‘ A Great Bargain’’—“‘ Sentiment versus Sen- 
sibility’’ (a singular production)—‘“ Doubts’’—“‘ Rays of 
Light”—“ The Best Age to Marry’’—‘‘ Western Divines’’ 
(both subjects of importance)—‘‘A Good Example”’— 
“ After Many Days’’—and “ Musings.” 
Some articles are still on hand. 





Literary Wotices, 


From Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

MOSAICS OF HUMAN LIFE. By Elizabeth A. Thur- 
ston. The lady “ worker’’ of these ‘‘ Mosaics’’ has ex- 
hibited not only refined taste in the arrangement of her 
materials, but also rare judgment and discretion in their 
selection. They are not mere bits of bright-colored glass, 
but gems of exquisite beauty and enduring value. The 
subjects illustrated are ‘‘Betrothal,”’ ‘‘ Wedded Life,” 
“ Babyhood,”’ ‘‘ Youth,”’ “Single Life,’’ and “Old Age.” 

POEMS. By Annie E. Clark. The larger portion of 
the “poems”’ in this modest little volume are of more 
than ordinary merit, and desire something higher than 
the credit of good intentions. There is a calm and even 
flow in them, that cannot fail to gratify those whose quiet 
tastes seek in poetry the soothing and refining ministra- 
tions of the beautiful and the good. 

CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA. Nos. 109 and101. A 
Dictionary of Universal Knowledge for the People, on 
the Basis of the latest editions of the German Conversa- 
tiones Lexicon. With wood engravings and maps. The 
best Encyclopedia published. Price 25 cents a number. 








From Howarp CHA.uen, Philadelphia:— 

THE LIVING FORCES OF THE UNIVERSE. By George 
W. Thompson. We have here what claimsto bea “ new, 
yet old’’ system of philosophy—new in form, yet old in 
substance. Rejecting the ‘‘ superstitions’’ of supernatural- 
ism, and avoiding the spiritual darkness of scepticism, 
and the half-belief of rationalism, the author seeks, if we 
comprehend him rightly, to form a perfect and harmo- 
nious union between Christian faith and human reason, 
or, in other words, to show that the natural and the 
spiritual “are parts of one plan, under one Creator.’ 
How far, and with what success, Mr. Thompson has pro- 
gressed in his undertaking, we cannot presume to say, 
since he has seen fit to invent a vocabulary and forms of 
expression which preclude any but careful students from 
passing a conscientious judgment upon the merits of his 
work, or from even so much as deciding with regard to 
the novelty of his ideas. We believe, however, that his 
volume is one eminently worthy the consideration of all 
thinking readers. 

From Pererson & Brotners, Philadelphia:— 

CORA BELMONT; or, T'he Sincere Lover. A True Story 
of the Heart. A pleasantly written and interesting Ameri- 
can story, judiciously combining the romantic with the 
rezl, and the humorous with the pathetic. Thecharacters 


are dawn with a life-like freshness and vigor, that give 





evidence of their being the work of no unpractised 
hand. 

THE COQUETTE; or, The Life and Letters of Eliza 

‘harton. A Novel. Founded on Fact. By a lady of 
Massachusetts. With an Historical Preface, and a Memoir 
of the Author. This isa new edition of what some seventy 
years ago was one of the most popular of American 
romances, Its author—Mrs. Hannah Foster—was the 
popular wife of a popular clergyman, connected, in no 
distant degree, by marriage, with the family of the hero- 
ine. The story is told in the epistolary style, at one time 
so much in vogue—a form peculiarly well adapted to that 
analysis of sentiments, motives, and passions which seems 
to give the “Coquette” its chief charm. The historical 
preface—interesting in itself—also gives fresh interest to 
the narrative, which, indeed, without such an exposition 
of facts and real names, might have been considered 
rather dull by many readers of the present day. 

THE LOST BRIDE. By T. 8. Arthur. Few, if any, 
American story writers are so popular, taking the word 
in its widest meaning, as Mr. Arthur. That populari®y is 
as well deserved as it has been industriously acquired. 
Never sensational, his stories always command our deep- 
est interest ; while their sterling morality is such as can 
but strengthen and invigorate us for encountering the 
realities of life. In those characteristics of style and tone 
which are the peculiar charm of Mr. Arthur's productions, 
‘*The Lost Bride’’ will bear a favorable comparison with 
the most popular of those that have preceded it. 

THE CROCK OF GOLD. By Martin Farquhar Tupper, 
author of “ Proverbial Philosophy,” etc. etc. 

THE TWINS, and HEART. By Martin Farquhar Tup- 
per, author of “‘The Crock of Gold,” ete. etc. 

About a quarter of a century ago, the first named of 
these stories attained considerable popularity, due, in 
part, to the then fresh fame of the author of “ Proverbial 
Philosophy,’’ but also, in no small measure, to its own in- 
trinsic beauty of style, and the pure morality of its teach- 
ings. The other two tales—“ The Twins,” and “ Heart’’— 
we do not remember having seen, except in their present 
form. We presume, however, that they are like “The 
Crock of Gold,’’ new editions of comparatively old pro- 
ductions, which, if not classic, are yet worthy of being 
preserved a while longer for the amusement of novel 
readers. 

NED MUSGRAVE; or, The Most Unfortunate Man in 
the World. By Theodore Hook. Theodore Hook was an 
eccentric genius, who could do a little of almost every- - 
thing. This, we are informed, is his ‘‘greatnovel.’’ Our 
grandmothers—kind old ladies, as they are—it is possible, 
may have regarded it in that light ounce upon a time. Let 
us not disturb their illusions. 

A LIGHT AND A DARK CHRISTMAS. By Mrs. Henry 
Wood, author of “ Lord Oakburn’s Daughters,”’ ets. ete, 


From Asumsap & Evans, Philadelphia :— 

LIFE OF ROBERT OWEN. Whatever opinions may 
be entertained of Robert Owen’s peculiar ideas in regard 
to the amelioration of the social system—however repug- 
nant those ideas may be to the religions sense of the sin- 
cere Christian—there are yet few, in the slightest degree 
acquainted with the circumstances of his career, who will 
not admit that he was a remarkable man; a man, the 
record of whose life, if told in a truly catholic spirit, can 
searcely fail to warn, encourage, and instruct. Such a 
record, or, at least, as nearly such an one as it would be 
reasonable to expect, is, we believe, to be found in the 
volume under notice. Its author, though no friend tothe 
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theories of Mr. Owen, has evidently endeavored to present 
fairly the principles by which he professed to be governed ; 
and, acknowledging his sympathy with an earnest life, 
even when its energies are misdirected, he has depicted in 
vivid colors the ‘‘ reformer’s’’ dauntless devotion to the 
development of his peculiar ideas of social improvement. 


From Harper & Brorners, New York, through Perer- 
son & Broruers, and Lrpprncorr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

SOCIAL LIFE OF THE CHINESE; with some account 
of their religious, governmental, educational, and busi- 
ness Customs and Opinions, With special but not exclu- 
sive reference to Fuhchau. By Rev. Justus Doolittle, 
fourteen years member of the Fuhchau Mission of the 
American Board. With over one hundred and fifty illus- 
trations. In two volumes. This is one of those books, 
which, without making any pretension to literary merit, 
will nevertheless captivate all readers. A more complete 
and graphic picture of Chinese life in all its most interest- 
ing details, it has never been our fortune hithorto to meet 
with. To read such a book is like visiting China itself, 
and entering the houses, the shops, and the temples of its 
people, and being an eye-witness of all their domestic 
doings, their business employments, their religious cere- 
monies, and their everyday sports and pastimes. It is 
a rich mine of curious information, and entertaining 
and instructive knowledge, which will well repay the 
working. 

WIVES AND DAUGHTERS. A Novel. By Mrs. Gas- 
kell, author of ‘Mary Barton,” “Cranford,’’ “‘Sylvia’s 
Lovers,’’ etc. ete. With illustrations. This story is the 
last that we shall ever have from the pen of Mrs. Gaskell. 
Even this her sudden demise has left unfinished. “ What 
promised to be the crowning work of a life, is a memorial 
of death. A few days longer and it would have been a 
triumphal column, crowned with a capital of festal leaves 
and flowers; now it is another sort of a column—one of 
those sad, white pillars which stand broken in the church- 
yard.”” Yet, incomplete as the story is, it needs but a 
slight effort on the reader’s part to imagine thd denoue- 
ment, already so near at hand, and so clearly indicated. 

A NOBLE LIFE. By the author of “John Halifax,” 
“Christian’s Mistake,”’ ete. ete. More of a biography 
than a novel, and yet with all the charm of the la#er, this 
story is beautifully illustrative of that nobility of life 
which springs from Christian fortitude and resignation. 
In it, Mrs. Craig has, in many respects, surpassed all her 
former efforts. 

A THIRD READER, of a Grade between the Second and 
Third Readers of the School and Family Series. By Mar- 
cius Willson. This is one of the ‘‘intermediate series’’ of 
Willson's readers, designed for the use of those who desiro 
something additional to the reading matter furnished by 
the regular series. It presents, in the main, the same 
characteristics that have already made Mr. Willison’s 
“ readers’’ so deservedly popular. 

THE BELTON ESTATE. A Novel. By Anthony Trol- 
lope, author of “ Can You Forgive Her?’’ “ Orley Farm,” 
ete. 

HALF A MILLION OF MONEY. A Novel. By Amelia 
B. Edwards, author of “ Barbara's History,’’ “Hand and 
Glove,’’ “* Miss Carew,” ete. 

GUY DEVERELL. A Novel, By J. Sheridan Le Fanu 
author of “‘ Unele Silas,’’ ete. 

These three volumes, by as many different hands, belong 
to Harper's “ Library of Select Novels.’’ They exhibit in 
a marked degree the peculiar merits which have won repu- 
tation for their respective authors; and are stories of 





absorbing interest, full of life and character, and incul- 
cating noble lessons. 


From D. Appieton & Co., New York, through AsumeaD 
& Evans, Philadelphia :— 

MIND IN NATURE; or, the Origin of Life, and the 
Mode of Development of Animals. By Henry James 
Clark, A. B., B. 8., Adjunct Professor of Zoology in Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Mass. ; Member of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences, Boston ; of the Boston 
Society of Natural History ; Corresponfing Member of tle 
American Microscopical Society of New York, ete. ete 
With over two hundred illustrations. This volume com 
prises the substance of a series of lectures delivered in tho 
hall of the Lowell Institute, in Boston, in 1864, Although 
originally given to the public in a popular form, they 
were not wholly based upon what was already known 
to the scientific world. On the contrary, no small pro- 
portion of the facts and ideas promulgated are claimed by 
the author as original. The philosophical argument of 
the work is directed against that form of the “ Develop- 
ment Theory” adopted by the Materialists, which teaches 
that all things originated through physical forces, operat- 
ing according to certain so-called physical laws. Com- 
bating this theory, the learned Professor proceeds “ to 
prove that there is a power at work in the universe which 
possesses foreknowledge ; the design of a forecasting, fore- 
ordaining mind—a thinking, intelligent, animate being; 
such a combination of powers that no form of physical 
law could possibly be conceived to represent.’’ 

ELEMENTS OF INTELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHY. By 
Rev. Joseph Alden, D. D., LL. D., late Presideng of Jeffer- 
son College. As an elementary book, designed to train 
the mind to the proper and orderly exercise of its cogn- 
tive faculties, this clearly and concisely written volume 
seems to us to be demanded by the wants of the beginner 
in philosophic studies. It will be found of ecpecial service 
to those whose means or opportunities do not permit them 
to engage the assistance of a teacher. 

From Sueipon & Co., New York, through Prersrson & 
Broragrs, Philadelphia :— 

ESPERANCE. By Meta Lander, author of “Light on 
the Dark River,”’ ‘“‘ Marian Graham,” etc. ete. A charm- 
ingly told story, teaching sublime and beautiful lessons 
of faith, hope, charity, and contrition. 

From Dicx & Frrzaeratp, New York, through Prrer- 
son & Broruers, Philadelphia :— 

MARTINE’S SENSIBLE LETTER-WRITER. This is a 
complete and comprehensive guide and assistant to thove 
who desire to carry on an epistolary correspondence, and 
contains a large collection of model letters, adapted to 
all ages, conditions, and eircumstances. 

DAY’S AMERICAN READY RECKONER. By B. H. 
Day, Esq. This is certainly a handy little book. It con- 
tains original and carefully prepared tables for the rapid 
calculation of aggregate values, wages, salaries, board, 
interest money, and timber, plank, board, wood, and land 
measurements, with explanations for the proper methods 
of reckoning them. . 


From H. A. Brown, 487 Broadway, New York :— 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF SHAKSPEARE. We 
have received from No: 11 to 16 of this work—one that 
does honor to the poet and the publisher. It isa beautiful 
edition ; one that can be carried with you; most distinct 
type and beantifal paper. The steel-plate illustrations 
are also ably executed. 
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From Loxrixe, Boston, through G. W. Pitcuer, Phila- 
delphia :— 

SIMPLICITY AND FASCINATION. By Anne Beale. 
A pleasing story, written with much spirit and vigor. 
Its moral tone is excellent. We bespeak for ita popu- 
larity fully equal to that of the most successful of its 
predecessors from the same enterprising publisher, whose 
taste, as displayed in his selections, seems as enlightened 
as it is judicious. 

From Ticknor & Freips, Boston, through AsHMeaD & 
Evans, Philadelphia :— 

MISS DORA McQUARRIE. A Sequelto Alfred Hagart's 
Household. By Alexander Smith, author of ‘‘A Life 
Drama,” etc. It is hardly correct, we think, to call this 
asequel. Properly speaking, it is the second volume of 
that exquisite little story, “ Alfred Hagart’s Household.” 
When we have said this, we do not know what stronger 
recommendation to give it. 

THE LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By Dr. J. G. 
Holland, author of ‘‘Gold Foil,’’ ‘‘ Bitter Sweet,’’ and 
“Timothy Titcomb’s Letters.’ We have not had time 
since receiving this volume to give it a thorough perusal. 
Bat, so far as we have examined it, we find it to approxi- 
mate more nearly to our ideas of what a good biography 
ought to be, than any we have ever seen, or ever expected 
to see. To the fullest extent that circumstances permitted 
him, Dr. Holland has made it the life of the man; and, 
while candidly admitting his personal and political sym- 
pathies with the subject of his biography, he makes no 
attempt to conceal whatever faults or frailties may have 
fallen to his lot, when such a concealment has a tendency 
to convey a wrong impression of the marked traits in his 
character. In brief, we regard Dr. Holland's book as a 
most successful one, such a one as was to have been looked 
for from a writer of such pleasing and versatile capabili- 
ties. It is, and will be, sold only by subscription, and can 
be procured of the agents, by sending name, address, and 
price to J. D. Brooks & Co., Box 267, Philadelphia P. 0, 
Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. Muslin, $3; 
leather, $3 50; half calf, $4 50. 


From Govutp & Lrxcoty, Boston :— 

FONTHILL RECREATIONS: THE MEDITERRANEAN 
ISLANDS. Sketches and Stories of the Scenery, Customs, 
History, Paintings, etc. By M. G. Sleeper, author of 
“Pictures from the History of the Swiss,’’ etc. With 
fllastrations. We have given the title-page as the best 
way of making the merits of this work known. This 
volume is the beginning of a new “ series’’ of instructive 
books for young American readers. The plan is excellent, 
and this specimen promises well for the author; readers 
will find it interesting and very instructive. 

From J. E. Trrtox & Co., Boston:— 

LATER LYRICS. By Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. This is 
a new gift from an “American poetess already known to 
fame. Her name will gain new lustre from these noble 
lyrics. Mrs. Howe has, in this volume, placed herself 
under the clear light of Divine Truth, from which the 
diamond genius of woman always must gather its 
brightest rays of beauty and its pure worth of blessedness 
for the world. We welcome her to this high stand-point 
of feminine authorship. She is now side by side with 
the best feminine poets of England; and in this volume 
there are lyrics which show she is worthy to be in such 
companionship. There is one poem, “ Battle Hymn of 
the Republic,’’ which is unequalled in its strength, power, 
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and majesty of expression. It would be too warlike for 
woman’s genius were it not hallowed by its dedication to 
God only ; this subdues the sentiment to the love of Chriss. 
Another lyric, *‘ Endeavor,’’ perfect of its kind, we have 
quoted in our table (page 370), and wish we had room 
for another, ‘Without and Within.”’ But our readers 
will want this elegant volume. The fault of it is that 
too many poems are given. Each has merit, but the very 
best would have made a rare gem of poesy. 


Ovr thanks are due to Messrs. Wm. B. Smita & Co., 
publishers, Raleigh, North Carolina, for a copy of their 
second edition, in paper covers, of ‘‘ Nameless,’’ noticed 
in a late number. Also for a little pamphlet entitled 
* Lee’s Campaign.”” By Captain J. C. C. 

JOURNALS AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED? 
BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE: January, 1866. 
REPORT ON PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN MARYLAND. 
THE NEW-ENGLANDER: January, 1866. 
MYSTIC STAR: January, 1866. 

FOSTER HOME ASSOCIATION: Twentieth Report. 
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Tae Lady’s Book for April, 1866, opens with one of the 
most exquisite and suggestive engravings we have given 
for a long time. ‘The Last Bouquet,’’ so carefully 
watered and tended, that its fragrance may not die too 
soon, now that there are no “ flowers of its kindred”’ te 
replace it, is a subject for an artist, and ours has not 
failed inthe task. The sweet child-like face of the maiden 
shows how, amidst her homely surroundings, her eye is 
gladdened by the starry blossoms of her ‘* Last Bouquet.”’ 

The latest Spring fashions follow in our unique Fash- 
ion-plate, with six complete costumes for the season. all 
new, and all stylish and beautiful. 

The patterns for Fancy Work are numerous and varied, 
comprising a Leaf-shaped Needle-book with a new stitch ; 
Match-box, with butterfly lid; and a number of more use- 
ful articles. The Explanation of Contractions on page 364 
will be found very useful to knitters. 

The Fashions are brought down to the latest dates by 
an entirely new style of Riding-dress, novel and beautiful 
costumes for children, the “ Etoile Paletot,’’ a stylish gar- 
ment for the street, two exquisite Robe Dresses from A. T. 
Stewart & Co., New York, and no less than eight new 
hats—five of them from J. T. Terry, New York. 

In the rich and varied literary department, Marion Har- 
land, Mrs. E. F. Ellet, and other well-known names ap- 
pear, while our old subscribers wili recognize an old 
friend in Mrs. Daffodil, the authoress now appearing under 
her true name. 

WE have repeatedly cautioned our subseribers upon the 
subject of dividing their letters. We have just received 
a complaint from a lady, that we had not sent her the 
Lady’s Book, for which she subscribed, and after several 
hours’ devotion to the matter we find that the order was 
on the last page of the story she sent us, without any 
reference to (see over leaf), When the manuscript ended 
we stopped. Paper is not cheap we know, but ong little 
serap more would have prevented this difficulty. 
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gs Mrs. Hare is not the Editress of the Fashion Department. 


Address all letters for 


anything pertaining to the Fashions, or orders for goods, or patterns, to ‘‘ EpirRgss oF THE 


Fasuion DEPARTMENT, CARE OF L. A. GopEY, PHILADELPHIA.”’ 


the literary department. 


Mrs. Hale is one of the editors of 





Ovr Prister, Cottins—T. K. Cortins—who has printed 
the Lady’s Book for the last twenty-five years. We take 
great pride in writing this article, only that our pen will 
not flow as fast as our ideas. For the time we have men- 
tioned we have been in daily business communication 
with Mr. Collins. But we speak of him now as an old 
friend as well as employee, as an honest man, asa fervent 
Christian, as one whom we delight to honor. No truer 
man can be found on the face of the earth. His business 
integrity is proverbial. One of our largest book publish- 
ers said to us, a few days since, ‘‘We have had to disa- 
gree with every one with whom we have done business 
in the printing way; but with Mr. Collins we never had 
a dispute. He was open to conviction. If he was wrong, 
he acknowledged it. If we were incorrect, he never tri- 
umphed over us."’ During the whole terra of our connec- 
tion with him we never have had a word of difficulty. 
God bless him, and restore him te that health we all 
would wish him! 

As we have said, for the last twenty-five years the 
printing of the Lapy’s Book has been under his superin- 
tendence. Are there any cuts more beautifully printed ? 
Is any typography more plain? Is there any work in 
which there are so few typographical errors? We answer 
emphatically, No! To his able assistants we may refer 
hereafter. 

Where great care is required in setting up MS., Mr. 
Collins’s office is selected. He prints for the Smithsonian 
Institution. Medical and Law Books, which require more 
than usual care in proof-reading, fall in a great measure 
to his share. In fact, his is the printing-office of Phila- 
delphia. 


Der Sir: Allow me to say, on behalf of the other 
subscribers, that we consider your magazine superior to 
all others, and sincerely hope it will be extensively pa- 
tronized. Mrs. B., Ky. 


A Strayce Revoirrion :— 


“MARRIAGE OF A JerseY Woman.—The Princess Anna 
Murat, daughter of Prince Lucien Murat and Madame 
Murat, and who was bora at Bordentown, was married in 
Paris on the 18th ult, to the Due de Mouchy, a high-born 
and wealthy French noble. The description of the bril- 
liant marriage ceremonies seems in strange contrast with 
what we remember of the Murat family at Bordentown 
twenty years ago. In those days the Prince was in very 
reduced circumstances, in short, ‘not to put too fine a 
point upon it,’ was seedy, and Madame Murat conducted 
a school, which was the support of the family. After the 
revolution of 1848 gave hope of better fortunes, and the 
Prince desired to return to France to take his chance, he 
was obliged to a gentleman of this city for the means to 
pay his passage, and give him a start on the road to for- 
tune and fame. We fancy that times were rather hard 
with him there, until after the accession of Napoleon to 
the Presidency. Since that event. times have changed 
for the better with the Prince, and he must look back 
upon his old Bordentown life as a troubled dream.” 


Wa call attention to J. W. Brapier’s Celebrated Du- 
plex Elliptic (or Double) Spring Skirts. The ladies prefer 
them to all others, and they are a very superior article 
See advertisement on third page of cover. 

‘Ar what a rate that girl’s tongue is going,” said a 
lady, looking complacently at her daughter, who was 
discussing some subject of apparent interest with a hand- 


some young clergyman. “ Yes,’’ replied a satirical neigh- 
bor, “her tongue is going at the cu-rate.”"’ 





Postage on the Lady’s Book, according to the late law 
passed last winter:— 


Section 36.—Postage on Godey’s Lady’s Book, 24 cents 
a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quarterly in ad- 
vance, at the Post-office where the Book is received. 

News-dealers may receive their packages at the same 
rates, that is, 2 cents for each copy of the magazine, and 
may pay separately for each package as received. 

LITERARY CONUNDRUMS. 

With what letters should poets and historians write ?— 
EE (ease). 

What letter is more than a yard long ?—An J (ell). 

What letter sometimes goes before a king and a queen? 
—An X (ex-king). 

What letters are most sensible ?— YY (wise). 

What letters are most important to ourselves ?—U and I. 

To what letter are we indebted for cur coats and petti- 
coats ?—An U (ewe), 

What letter is frequently drunk ?—T. 

Which is the most inquisitive letter ?— Y (why ?). 





A Lapy’s Acs.—“ What is your age, madame?”’ said a 
huissier of the Palais the other day to a witness. ‘‘ Be- 
tween twenty-six and forty, monsieur.’’ ‘How is that, 
madam? Do you not know better than that ?’’ was the 
rather angry retort of the huissier. ‘‘ Well, monsieur, I 
count my money and my jewels, because that is property 
I might lose, but I’ra sure no one will take my years and 
add them to theirs. Therefore, I take no heed of my age.’”’ 
The lady’s wit permitted her age to pass unknown. 


Ovr Superior Neepies.—We have made arrangements 
by which we can continue to furnish the ladies’ favorite 
needles for 40 cents per 100 and a 3 cent stamp to pay re- 
turn postage. This is much cheaper than they can be 
purchased elsewhere, and the needles are of a much finer 
quality. The demand is so great for them that it is the 
business of one person in our office to attend to the orders. 
We resume again at little profit to ourselves, but we are 
anxious that our subscribers should be supplied with a 
superior article. 

Our Country. 

Tue greatest cataract in the world is the Falls of Nia- 


ara. 
° The greatest cave in the world is the Mammoth Cave, 
in Kentucky. 

The greatest river in the world is the Mississippi, 4,300 
miles in length. 

The largest valley in the world is the Valley of the Mis- 
sissippi, containing 500,000 square miles. 

The test natural bridge in the world is that over 
Cedar Creek, in Virginia. 

The greatest mass of solid iron in the world is the Iron 
Mountain of Missouri—350 feet high and two miles in 
circuit. 

The longest railroad in the world is the Central Railroad 
of Illinois—730 miles long, and which cost $15,000,000. 

The greatest number of miles of railroad, in proportion 
to its surface, of any country in the world, is in Massa- 
chusetts, which has over one mile to every square mile of 
its area. 

The largest aqueduct in the world is the Croton, in New 
York, which is 4014 miles Jong, and cost $12,500,000. 

The greatest number of clocks manufactured in the 
world, is turned out by the small State of Connecticut. 





Dear Str: Many of my subscribers think Godey too 
dear to subscribe to, but not to borrow. My mother had 
a copy of Godey very neatly bound, and presented it to 
me for a Christmas present. I valued it very highly, but 
in an evil hour I joaned it. It is gone now. I have 
almost made up my mind never to loanagain. In regard 
to something cheaper in the way of magazines it cannot 
be found. The Book is worth more than the difference tr 
everything —engravings, patterns, receipts, reading. eto. 

Mas. J. L., Jowa. 
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OUR MUSICAL COLUMN. 


Holloway’s Musical Monthly fur April.—A very in- 
teresting number this month. A beautiful new song, a 
lively and brilliant polka, an elegant new transcription, 
opera music, and good music by the best composers in the 
country, at less than a fourth the price charged for the 
same music, or the same amount of music, in the stores. 
Excellence, variety, beauty, and cheapness are the cha- 
racteristics of our favorite periodical, and our very large 
subscripion list may be attributed to the fact that the 
Monthly suits all tastes and all means. Every number is 
printed from engraved plates, and on sheet music paper, 
exactly as sheet music is printed, while all other musical 
periodicals are printed from type and on ordinary paper. 
We have lately introduced the costly but elegant feature 
of lithographic titles, another one of which will be given 
in the next number. Those wishing complete sets of the 
Monthly, with these pictorial titles, must send in their 
subscriptions at once, as the numbers containing them 
will not be reprinted. Terms, $4 per annum, in advance ; 
two copies $7. A free copy is sent to every one sending 
in a club of six subscribers. Price of single numbers 40 
cents; or the three numbers for February, March, and 
April, one of which contains an elegant pictorial title, 
will be sent for $1, with nine cents added for postage. 
Address J, Starr Holloway, Publisher Musical Monthly, 
Box Post-Office, Philadelphia. 

New Sheet Music.—Uorace Waters, New York, pub- 
lishes the following choice Songs and Ballads: Give Me 
Honest Friends and True, by Henry Tucker, one of the 
most popular composers in the country, 30 cents. I Can- 
not Sing the Old Songs, beautiful song as sung by M’lle 
Parepa, 20. Too Late to Marry, humorous song by Prat- 
ten, 30. Dixie Doodle, a first rate comic song, 30. Sweetly 
Slumber, beautiful Bohemian lullaby, arranged as a song 
or duet, 50. Nora Dale, song and chorus, 30. Has Sor- 
row Thy Young Days Shaded? pretty song by Kroeger, 
30. Were I but his Own Wife, sweet ballad, by Mrs. 
Parkhurst, 30. The Forsaken, one of the new ballads by 
Virginia Gabriel, author of The Skipper,and his Boy (20 
cents) and now the great favorite of London, 30. Sweet 
Love, Good-Night to Thee, by Hatton, 30. Lullaby, with 
showy accompaniment, Muller, 35. Tears, Idle Tears; 
and We've Drunk from the Same Canteen; two songs by 
Moore, each 30, Welcome Brightest Visions; and The 
First Kiss at the Gate; two beautiful ballads by Augustus 
Crilley, each 30. We Bless Thee, O Lord, fine Soprano solo 
and quartette for home or church singing, Griffin, 50 cents. 

We can also send the following new songs on receipt 
of price: The Old Log Hut, beautiful song by Eastburn, 
30. I Hear the Soft Wind Sighing, same composer, 30. 
Darling Little Lizaie, the Fairest of the Fair, new and very 
pretty, 30. Do Not Forget Me, new song, 20, 

Also, Merry Yule Polka Mazourka, by J. H. McNaugh- 
ton, very pretty, 30. Young Folks’ Waltz, easy, 20. 
Lamoille Waltz, easy, 30. Polka des Salon, by Jules 
Egghard, for good players, 35. Angola Schottische, with 
pictorial title, 40. Famous Schottische, very pretty, 30. 
Bonnie Blue Flag Schottische, 30. Maryland, My Mary- 
land Schottische, 30. Maryland, My Maryland, easy 
transcription, 30. The same, for good players, 40 cents. 

Les Joyeuses, a collection of six easy polkas, etc., for be- 
ginners, including Ingleside Mazourka, Gilt Edge Polka, 
Lily Leaf Schottische, Unadilla Waltz, Winter Green Ma- 
zourka, and Starry Night Galop, the whole published 
complete, in neat colored cover, for 75 cents. This is a 
fine collection, the best ever published for beginners. Ad- 
dress all orders as above, to J. Srarr Hoiiowar. 





Tue TeLecraPnH ANTICIPATED.—Js there anything new 
underthe sun? Solomon declared, more than three thou- 
sand years ago, that there was not; and it would seem fo 
be no less true now than it was then. There is no great 
discovery or invention on which the nineteenth century 
has been accustomed to plume itself, that has not been 
known among the ancients. Let us take the most brilliant 
of all—the Electric Telegraph. The honor of its actual 
discovery and practical application is undoubtedly due to 
our ingenious countryman, Morse; yet it is a certain and 
interesting fact that the idea of it was in the mind of Ad- 
dison, a century and a halfago; who was indebted for it 
to Strada, an Italian author, who was born at Rome in 
1572, and died there in 1649. He wrote Prolusiones Aca- 
demica@, a series of essays upon rbetoric and literature ; 
and in the Spectator, No. 241, for Thursday, December 6, 
1711, Addison makes a curious quotation from the sixth of 
Strada’s essays. He represents it as giving an account of 
a chimerical correspondence between two friends by the 
help of a certaiu load-stone, which had such virtue in it, 
that if it tonched two several needles, when one of the 
needles so touched began to move, the other, though at 
never so great a distance, moved at the same time and in 
the same manner. 

«He tells us,”’ says Addison, ‘that the two friends be- 
ing each of them possessed of one of these needles, made a 
kind of a dial-plate, inscribing it with the four-and-twenty 
letters, in the same manner as the hours of the day are 
marked upon the ordinary dial-plate. They then fixed 
one of the needles on each of these plates, so that it could 
move around without impediment, and touch any of the 
four-and-twenty letters. Upon their separating into dis- 
tant countries, they agreed to withdraw themsel ves punc- 
tually into their closets at a certain hour of the day, and 
to converse with one another by means of this their inven- 
tion. Accordingly, when they were some hundred miles 
asunder, each of them shut himself up in his closet at the 
time appointed, and immediately cast his eyes upon his 
dial-plate. If he had a mind to write anything to his 
friend, he directed his needle to every letter that formed 
the words which he had occasion for, making a little 
pause at the end of every word or sentence, to avoid con- 
fusion. The friend, in the meanwhile, saw his own sym- 
pathetic needle moving of itself to every letter which that 
of his correspondent pointed at. By this means they 
talked together across g whole continent, and conveyed 
their thoughts to one another in an instant, over cities or 
mountains, seas or deserts,’’ 

To alleviate the pains of absence to lovers, Addison sug- 
gests the presentation to each pair of them of a couple of 
the above-mentioned needles; and adds, with his usual 
pleasant humor :— 

“If ever this invention should be revived or put in 
practice, I would propose that upon the lover's dial-plate 
there should be written, not only the four-and-twenty 
letters, but several entire words which have always a 
place in passionate epistles, as flames, darts, die, lan- 

uish, absence, Cupid, heart, me hang, drown, and the 
ke. This would very much abridge the lover's pains in 
this way of writing a letter, as it would enable him to 
express the most useful and significant words with a 
single touch of the needle.’’ 


The St. Louis Republican publishes the above; but we 
saw in an Irish magazine, dated somewhere in 1700, a 
complete history of the telegraph—plainly defined and 
how it could be worked. But what matters it how much 
may be thought of, worked at, and published? It is the 
man that brings any invention into practical use that 
deserves the glory and reward, and that man is Mose! 
All honor to him! 


Tae Eres and Ears.—It has been discovered by experi- 
ments that the human ears, however it may be with other 
animals, do not possess an equal power of hearing. From 
numerous trials on different individuals, it appears that 
the highest tones are heard best within the right ear; and 
no instance has yet been met with in which the hearing 
was exactly alike on the two sides of the head. Thia, 
however, is but a refined demonstration of a peculiarity 
which has long been popularly known ; for who has not 
heard persons speak of their ‘‘best ear?’ Still, a prao 
tical knowledge of the subject may help in the education 
of pupils whose ear for music is said to be bad. Perhaps 
but few persons are aware that there is also a general 
difference in the sight of the right and the lefteye. Some 
faney themselves near-sighted, when the only defect is 
that the two eyes do not focus alike, a defect that may be 
remedied by artificial means. 
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PARIS ITEMS. 


Doper BY A Huxsery Max.—The Omnibus of Naples re- 
lates the following story of a man who, within the last 
few days, found means to turn to account the popular ap- 
prehension of poisoners, which has prevailed there since 
the appearance of the cholera. The individual in ques- 
tion, being exceedingly hungry, and having only a single 
coin of the value of a sou, laid it out in the purchase of 
powdered sugar, aud as he passed by the stand of one of 
these open air cooks, who made a kind of pancake called 
Srittale, he dropped, apparently by accident, some of the 
sugar into the frying-pan. He was instantly seized by 
the bystanders as a poisoner caught in the act. He de- 
nied vigorously the truth of the allegation, and at last, to 
prove his innocence, offered to eat the contents of the pan. 
This preposition was accepted, and he accordingly des- 
patched the pancake with great relish, and then walked 
off well satisfied with the success of his trick. 


Tue attention of persons passing along the Boulevards 
was attracted on Saturday last by a lad with a barrel- 
organ, who with imperturbable gravity turned over the 
leaves of a music-book with his left hand, while he 
worked the handle with his right, as if he was really 
playing by the notes. This ingenious proceeding excited 
considerable amasement, but was on the whole favorably 
received by the public, and rewarded with a liberal sup- 
ply of sous. 


Tue lately deceased King Leopold, of Belgium, was 
known to be a very saving monarch, if not to say, stingy. 
Here is an anecdote related of him:— 


“One day, at the beginning of his reign, he presented, 
with his own hands, a banner to a choral society. He 
said, as he gave it to the standard bearer, ‘It is heavy.’ 
The standard bearer replied in a tone intended to be flat- 
tering: ‘ What you give, sire, is never heavy!’ This in- 
genious reply became popular at once, and was repeated 
with laughter, from one to the other end of Belgium. The 
king’s avarice was no secret to anybody in Belgium.” 


A strANoe story is told of two sisters at Berlin, Prussia. 
About three years ago one of these young ladies was en- 
gaged to be married, but on the bridal morning became so 
ill that she could not possibly goto church. The bride- 
groom was a desirable one, and he was a fish who, it 
seems, had not easily been hooked. There was, therefore, 
great danger in delay, so instead of postponing the mar- 
riage, the second sister, covering herself in a long veil, 
personated the first, and duly went through the ceremony. 

‘he moment it was over she transferred the bridal dress 
and ornaments over to her sister, who was thus considered 
to have all proper claim to this husband she married by 
proxy. It is only recently that a discovery has been 
made of the real facts, and proceedings are about to be 
— not only in the civil but also in the criminal courts 

Berlin. 


A Fresca lacemaker has propounded the question why 
the colors of lace should be confined to black and white. 
He offers Chantilly lace, of various colors, to suit all 
tastes and complexions, 


Prerry good for Paris, but America can beat it in the 
way of premiums. Read the bogus advertisements that 
are constantly offered for everything. The Paris Monde 
Illustre relates the following ingenious method of getting 
subscribers for a newspaper :— 


“Young, pretty, of good family, well educated, and 
possessed of a fortune of two millions, Mad’lle A. C. de- 
sires to marry an honorable man, and she will accept 
sach the more readily if he be without fortune.”’ This ad- 
vertisement appeared in a newspaper, and was quickly 

rinted in all the Paris and departmental newspapers. In 

ngland and America such notices are common enough ; 
in Pranceitisan event. Behold the effect of inexperience! 
five hundred bachelors from every grade in society, from 
the —_ to the seullion boy, hastened to accept the 
whole advertisement in good faith. Indeed, to draw all 
these messieurs the figure of the dot had been sufficient. 
Useless to say that neither youth, beauty, family, educa- 
tion, nor the two millions were tangible things. And the 
author of this ruse, who was called before the correctional 
police to give an account of the trick, proves to bea young 
man of twenty-seven years, calling himself an architect, 
but believed to be a journalist. To all the fifteen hundred 
suitors of Mad'lle A. C. he invariably replied: Subscribe 
to the paper, Le Tambours ; if not, you are hors du con- 
ceuns! The suitors hastened to take a subscription of six 





months. The boldest subscribed for a year, expecting by 
so doing to gain a better place on the famous list. Of the 
per, you easily believe, they thought little, and, indeed, 
bar one number appeared; the collection is not heavy, 
and valuable only for its rarity, as it could have imitated 
for epigraph the line of the poet Gilbert :— 
«Je parais un jour et je meure.”” 

The hero of this episode was condemned to two months’ 
imprisonment, 

Tus fashionable establishment of New York for any- 
thing new appertaining to ladies and children—J. R. 
Terry, 409 Broadway, New York—is always in advance 
in every article of fashion. Mr. T. will be pleased to see 
any one who wishes to look at his stock, whether they be 
purchasers or not. We consider Mr. T. a perfect mer- 


chant and gentleman. 


Worps 1n Uss.—The peasants of England have not more 
than 300 words in their vocabulary. The ancient sages of 
Egypt, so far as we know from their hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions, used but 685 words: A well-educated person in 
England or America seldom uses more than 3000 or 4000 
words in actual conversation. Accurate thinkers and 
close reasoners, who avoid vague and general expres- 
sions, and wait till they find the word that exactly fits 
their meaning, employ a large stock, and eloquent 
speakers may rise to the command of 10,000. Shak- 
speare, who displayed a greater variety of expressions 
than probably any writer in any language, produced all 
his plays with about 15,000 words. Milton’s works are 
composed of 8000; and the Old Testament says all that it 
has to say with 5,642 words. 


Josn Brutines never wrote any truer thing than the 
following :— 


“Josn Bruiines on Laventer.—It never has been 
proved that any of the animal creation have attempted 
to laugh (we are quite certain that none have succeeded), 
thus this deiightful episode and pleasant power appears 
to be entirely within the province of humans. It is the 
language of infancy—the eloquence of childhood—and 
the power to laugh is the power to be happy. It is be- 
coming to allages and conditions; and (with the very 
few exceptions, sacred to sorrow), an honest, hearty 
laugh is always agreeable and in order. It is an index 
of character, and betrays sooner than words. Laughing 
keeps off sickness, and has conquered as many diseases 
as ever pills have, and at much less expense. It makes 
flesh, and keeps it in its place. It drives away weariness 
and brings a dream of sweetness to the sleeper. It never 
is covetous. It accompanies ——— aud is the handmaid 
of honesty. It disarms revenge, humbles pride, and is 
the talisman of contentment. Some have called it a 
weakness, a substitute for thought, but really, it 
strengthens wit and adorns wisdom, invigorates the 
mind, gives language ease, and expression elegance. It 
holds the mirror up to meg § it strengthens modesty, 
and makes virtue heavenly. It is the light of life: with- 
out it we should be but animated ghosts. It challenges 
fear, hides sorrow, weakens despair, and carries half of 
poverty’s bundles. It costs nothing, comes at the call, 
and leaves a bright spot behind. It is the only index of 
gladness, and the only beauty that time cannot efface. It 
never grows old; it reaches from the cradle clear to the 
grave. Without it love would be no passion, and fruition 
would show no joy. It is the first and last sunshine that 
visits the heart; it was the warm welcome of Eden’s 
lovers.’ 


Misstne Numpers.—Subscribers, take notice! When 
you miss a number, write at once for it. We are not 
bound to supply numbers when you renew your sub- 
scriptions—numbers that you have lost by lending or 
otherwise. You say to us that you did not receive them. 
Well, then, send for them at once, when you miss them, 
and we shall be better satisfied in supplying them. 


What 1s a PAwNsBRoerr ?+A chess-player, he check- 
mates society with a ‘‘pawn."’ Does he give any eater 
tainment in honor of his business? Yes; three balls. 
No dinner? None; with him it is “ Lent’’ all the year 
round, 
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Very Goop Apvice To Preacners.—If they would occa- 
sionally dip into the geographical history of the Bible, 
indulge a little inéhe lives of the Saints and other person- 
ages connected with Sacred History, what a relief it 
would be. Doctrinal sermons once or twice a year is 
often enough. Weare certain if any one of our Divines 
would give us Sacred History, occasionally, he avould be 
greatly appreciated. It is a complaint often made that 
sermons are dry. Lectures do not seem to be so, and yet 
the former only occupy about thirty minutes, and the 
latter sometimes from one to two hours. Take the Apos- 
tles, for instance; give us their history—each one sepa- 
rately, from the earliest remembrance of him down to his 
death. Then the other conspicuous Biblical characters. 
Anything to vary the monotony of the usual church 
service. We do not speak upon this subject as if we suf- 
fered. We do not. We happily sit under a Christian 
gentleman, the first of his class, whose imagery is beau- 
tiful, who isa painter of words as well as on canvas— 
one whom we delight in, and under whose ministrations 
we have sat for twenty-seven years; aad we are only 
sorry that he has not made a better man of us. He has 
tried hard—we only are to blame. But we had almost 
forgotten our article. Here it is:— 


‘* At the Church Congress the subject of preaching was 
discussed, and Dean Alford told the clergy he thought 
their sermons would be none the worse for being a little 
less formal and precise. He did not know that it was 
always necessary even to take a text, and he had no 
doubt that the maximum length of an ordinary discourse 
should be half an hour. He recommended preachers to 
condense their sermons, and if in the condensation the 
expletives and the fine writing were omitted, so much the 
better. In composing sermuns they should ask themselves 
what was most likely to penetrate the hearts of the hearers, 
and to abide there, and the answer would be, ‘Earnest 
thought expressed in simple words.’ They need not preach 
down to the simplest hearers, but would preach best to the 
simplest by preaching simply toall. Let their attitude be 
manly, open, and fearless in dealing with Scripture. He 
who could bring himself to speak lightly of difficulties 
which in his heart he felt, orto propound solutions which 
in his heart he rejected, must not be surprised if the re- 
sults of his ministry were found on the side of unbelief. 
With respect to the unwritten sermon, it had many ad- 
vantages, but it labored under this disadvantage—that it 
might be counterfeited by more volubility, and thus, 
while it might become a powerful engine for good, its 
abnse had greatly contributed towards lowering the in- 
fluence of the pulpit among the people.”’ 


PosTaAt-Money Orper.—This method of remitting is 
increasing very fast. It only wants to be extended to, 
make it very remunerative to the post-office department. 
The department must not fear to advertise; what may fail 
on @ sinall scale will increase greatly on a large one. In 
the course of a few years it will be a source of great reve- 
nue to the department. At present we suppose it is some- 
whatofanexpense. Look at Great Britain, where almost 
all remittances are made in post-office orders. 


How to Remove WrinkLes.—It is said to be satisfac- 
torily demonstrated that every time a wife scolds her hus- 
band she adds a wrinkle to her face! It is thought the 
announcement of this fact will have the most salutary 
effect, especially as it is understood that every time a wife 
smiles on her husband it will remove one of the old 
wrinkles | 


A Fair Retort.—The late Mr. Cobden used to tell the 
following anecdote: ‘‘ When in America,” said he, ** I 
asked an enthusiastic American lady why her country 
coald not rest satisfied with the immense unoccupied ter- 
ritories it already possessed, but must ever be hankering 
after the lands of its neighbors, when her somewhat re- 
markable reply was, ‘Oh, the propensity is a very bad 
one, I admit; but we came honestly by it, for we inherited 
it from England.’”’ 





Ws are indebted to G. W. Childs’ excellent publication, 
The Publishers’ Circular, for the following :— 


“M. Paul Meurice is bringing out at the Ambigu Com- 
ique Theatre a drama founded on a novel, ‘Les Deux 
Diane,’ which figures on all our bookshops’ shelves 
among the works of M. Alex. Dumas. The latter there- 
upon replied in these terms to the former's letter begging 
permission to dramatize the novel :— 

‘My peak Mevitice: One day you borrowed my name 
to do you a service which my purse was unable to render. 
I gave it to you with perfect confidence, almost with pride, 
for you are one of those rare men, asa poet and prose 
writer, whose works the first among us would sign with 
shut eyes. You published ‘Les Deux Diane’ under my 
name. The work was successful, as much, perhaps more 
successful than if I had written it myself. But, when I 
sold my books to Levy, I informed Parfait and Levy that 
the novel ‘Les Deux Diane’ belonged entirely to you, ard 
should disappear from my works. Absent for some five 
years from .France, I have been unable to recall this cir- 
cumstance to the memory of my two friends, so that the 
book has been printed as if it was by me, although you 
are the author of it. As your intention at present is to 
dramatize this book, I must declare upon honor that I had 
no share in its composition, nay, more, to shield my con 
science, and, perhaps, too, to spare me regrets the day 
I was to surrender it to you, thatI have never read it. 
Nevertheless, I do affirm that I related the little anecdote 
I here record to everybody who complimented me on ‘ Les 
Deux Diane,’ as a fact having the value of a formal re- 
nunciation of all property in the book so soon as my con- 
tract with Levy will expire. Levy reprinted it by mietake. 
I desire, my excellent and dear Paul, that this letter be 
published in order that the public may appreciate the 
extent of the friendship which binds us together, since 
everything, even our names, has been common between 
us, and that the public may at the same time know how 
great has been your delicacy. After keeping sileut upon 
the reprinting of ‘ Les Deux Diane,’ you have still thought 
you required my consent to dispose of an object which in 
no wise belongs to me. As for the drama, do with it what 
you please. I abandon all claim upon it, having no right 
to any part of it. As for the novel, it will give me plea- 
sure if, when Levy publishes a new edition of ‘ Les "son 
Diane,’ he places your name by the side of mine, until the 
property reverts to you, leaving the title-page for you 
alone; unless, however, when that day comes, you may 
be pleased to remain near me as I am glad and proud to 
remain near you. Produce your drama, my friend, and 
be successful as you were with ‘Benvenuto Cellini,’ and 
may you say of me what I say of you: Poetical mind and 
loyal heart, I love thee! ALEXANDER Dumas.’”’ 


The idea of Dumas claiming the authorship of a book 
which he never read ! 


In a small patty, the subject turning on matrimony, a 
lady said to her sister, ‘‘I wonder, my dear, you have 
never made a match ; I think you want the brimstone!’’ 
**No,”’ she replied ; “ not the brimstone ; only the spark !"’ 


From an excellent article in the Pittsburg Chronicle 
we give the following abbreviation :— 


‘Newspapers and magazines are often appealed to, in 
behalf of necessitous people who desire to eke out a 
meagre subsistence by their pen, and who too often send 
communications totally wanting in merit. It is difficult 
to resist the plea. It is an unpleasant thing to refase the 
communication. But the obligation which a journal has, 
by implication at least, entered into with its subscribers 
to furnish the best matter attainable for the subscription 
price, will not permit it to exercise charity at the expense 
of its readers. Oliver Wendell Holmes, in his‘ Autocrat of 
the Breakfast Table,‘ compares the generosity of an editor 
who publishes inferior matter upon the score of benevo- 
lence, to the charity of those gentlemen highwaymen 
like Claude Duval, who robbed the rich to help the poor. 
Articles that are of sterling value io style and matter will 
find ready access to newspapers, but of all wares to rely 
upon for a living, the poovest for ong market, are inferior 
literary wares. Even the great ‘Wizard of the North,’ 
in the plentitude of his fame, mournfully confessed that, 
‘ Literature was a good staff but a poorcrutch.’ This is an 
age of books and periodicals. The stream of publication 
is swollen to overflowing, and we can do no Jess than to 
caution those who propose to embark their bopes upon its 
current, that the perils of the voyage far exceed the 
slender contingency of success.’’ 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


PROVERBS IN TABLEAUX. 


Tress scenes are of the same character as the Charade 
in Tableaux, and call in the same way upon the attention 
of the audience. There, several scenes make one word to 
be guessed, here one tableau illustrates a proverb which 
the audience must name. Children should be, as far as 
practicable, the performers, though sometimes the contrast 
of older persons is wanted to make the scene correct. 


* A Bird in Hand is Worth Two in the Bush.” 


The prettiest scere here would be a garden, but if the 
ee oe of the maoagement will not admit of this, 

ower-stands in a parlor will do as well. In the centre 
of the stage stand a table, and upon it a cage with a bird 
init. A little girl standing behind the table facing the 
audience, is feeding the bird with a big lump of sugar, 
which she holds at the bars of the cage. To the left of 
foreground place a large stand of flowersin pots. Upon 
one bush place a stuffed bird, with wings outstretched, as 
if in the act of fying away. A little boy with a box 
marked “salt’’ under his arm, is advancing on tip-toe to- 
ward the bird, his arm out, and his fingers holding the 
pinch of salt to put on the bird's tail. To the right of 
foreground have a chair, and upon the back of it place 
another stuffed bird, as if just flying upward. Behind 
this bird is a little girl who holds her apron up and open, 
just ready to throw over it. Both free birds should appear 
as if escaping from the children who are pursuing them. 


“'Tis an Ill Wind that Blows Nobody Good."’ 


The stage is arranged as a market scene. All the per- 
formers should be children, the variety and costume and 
miniature market people producing a very pretty effect. 
Five stalls, two at each side, and one in the centre of 
background, is quite enough. The arrangement of these 
stalls is very simple, but by grouping colors tastefully, 
the scene may be made very beautiful. Poultry, feathered 
game, greens, fruit, vegetables, radishes, and a profusion 
of flowers are requisite. These can all be imitated; the 
fowls in pasteboard, and the vegetables and flowers in 
tissue-paper; wax or plaster fruit may be used. On the 
stall in centre of background have flowers and fruit only, 
arranged in pots, bouquets, and baskets. A little girl 
stands before this stall; she wears a short, gay petticoat ; 
looped over this a skirt of dark woollen, with a bodice of 
the same trimmed with black velvet, an underjacket of 
white muslin, aud a pretty straw hat; she is offering a 
boaquet tu a boy in a dandified citizen’s dress. The stall 
left of background has poultry, butter, sausages, and 
other country produce. A little boy in a pair of corduroy 
pea dark coat, aud felt hat, made country fashion, is 

olding up a pair of fowls to show to another lad dressed 
as a negro waiter, and carrying a huge basket already 
half full of provisions. To the right of background the 
stall is for a vegetable woman. Here tissue-paper cab- 
bages lie in bright contrast to painted paper radishes and 
carrots, and large bushel baskets show their wealth of 
wooden potatoes and paper eggs. Before this stall is 
seated a little girl, in a dark stuff gown, kuit mittens, and 
Datch cap, busily engaged in knitting. The stall at left 
of foreground is a butcher's, and has lordly rounds of red 
and yellow paper-covered wooden beef, with paper mut- 
ton hanging from the hooks. The little boy tending it 
wears a long white apron, and is tapping with his knife 
ou a large piece of meat which he offers to a little girl, in 
the quiet gray dresg and plain bonnet of a lady market- 
ing. The principal stall (upon which rests the proverb), 
is to the right of foreground, and is that of an old apple 
woman. It is upset, and apples, cakes, and candies roll 
about on the ground. A little girl dressed as an old mar- 
ket woman, with calico dress, kerchief pinned over the 
breast ; spectacles, cap, and mittens, holds up her hands 
aghast at the accident. Five or six little ragged children 
are seizing the fruit and cakes. Two on their knees are 
fighting for a big apple; one is running off; one just 
coming ap, and one just filling his pockets. 

If the tableau described is too troublesome or expensive 
to arrange, the proverb may be as well illustrated by the 
gpple woman's stall alone, with the saucy boys proving 

@ proverb. 


“ Fou cannot put an Old Head upon Young Shoulders.”’ 


The scene is arranged as a parlor. In the centre of the 
staye stand two chairs, facing audience, Upon one of these 





chairs stands a little girl, as young as will keep Still 
d in a short-sleeved, low-necked white muslin, 
pantalettes and slippers. Upon the other chair stands a 
very little boy, who wears short, whitetrousers, a blouse, 
socks, and pumps. Both children must be as young as 
can be persuaded to keep motionless. To the right of the 
little girl stands an older girl, who is tying the strings 
of a cap under her chin ; the cap must be that of an old 
woman with a broad frill round the face, and large bows 
of gay ribbon. The little girl has on a pair of large old- 
fashioned spectacles. Behind her stands another girl, 
who holds over her head a large old style straw bonnet, 
trimmed with gay ribbons and immense bunches of 
flowers. She holds this just over the cap, to form a frame 
for the child’s face, but seems waiting for the cap strings 
to be tied before she actually puts it on. The little boy 
already wears a pair of spectacles, a gray wig. and cocked 
hat, and is standing very erect as if conscious of added 
dignity. A larger boy standing beside him is offering him 
a cane and snuff box. To the left of foreground, is a 
sewing-table; beside this the mother is seated sewing. 
She is looking at the children and shaking her head as if 
to remind them of the proverb. 


“* There’s no Rose without a Thorn.” 


The stage is arranged as a parlor. In the centre of 
foreground, seated on the floor, are two little girls urrang- 
ing flowers. Flowers are scattered on the floor beside 
them, and both have their laps filled with them. They 
are dressed in white, wear wreaths, and knots of flowers 
on their breasts and shoulders. Both are busily engaged 
in filling a fancy basket. One holds it up, as if studying 
the effect, while the other holds up one hand to exhibit a 
long scratch made by the thorn of a largs red rose which 
she holds in the other. A table in the centre of the stage 
has a few flowers upon it, with ribbons, baskets, and 
wreaths in graceful carelessness. Behind this table, 
facing audience, stands a boy, who is cutting the thorns 
off the stem of a white rose with a penknife before offer- 
ing it to a little girl who stands beside him, her hand out, 
ready to take the flower. To the right of background is 
a group consisting of an old and young gentleman and a 
young lady. The young couple stand in a polka attitude, 
facing audience, talking earnestly and lovingly. The 
gentleman’s left haud is slipping a ring on the lady's 
finger, while his eyes look—all sorts of things. Behind 
this couple, unperceived by either of them, is the old 
gentleman in his overcoat and hat, as if just coming in. 
Looking very angry, he is raising his cane above the 
age gentleman’s shoulders. To the left of background 
s a chair, upon which stands a large jar, marked ‘‘ Nuts.’’ 
A little boy beside this is vainly trying to draw his hand 
out of the jar, looking around fearfully, to see if any one 
has discovered his predicament. 


“ Chips of the Old Block.” 


The stage is arranged asa dressing-room. Inthe centre 
is a toilet table, with a lerge mirror upon it, facing left. 
Upon this table put a handsome cushion with pins, shawl 

ins, brooches, and belt pins upon it. Have an open jewel 

ox with chains, rings, and bracelets scattered round 
it; a bouquet, lying beside an embroidered handker- 
chief, fan, and pair of lady’s white kid gloves. Scarfs, 
wreaths, and knots of ribbon tastefully contrasting in 
color may also be vn the table. Chairs in the room 
covered with drapery, add very much to the effect of the 
scene, One holding an opera cloak and hood, another a 
handsome silk dress, with a shawl thrown carelessly 
over it; a third, a rich morning wrapper and embroidered 
skirt. Facing the mirror, profile to audience, stands a 
lady in full evening dress. She is looking into the glass 
with an expression of satisfied vanity, and with one hand 
arranges a flower in her headdress, while the other sweeps 
back the folds of her dress. To the left of foreground is 
placed a chair, and tied to the back of this is a toy looking- 
glass. Before this glass stands a little girl. Over her 

lain dress she has tied a scarf, like a sash, and on her 
hair rests one of mamma’s headdresses. With exactly 
the same attitude and expression-as those of the older 
lady, she is arranging her wreath and pushing back the 
skirt of her short dress. Centre of background is a door. 
Entering this are the father, end a Jad of sixteen or seven- 
teen, in fall evening dress, the height of the prevailing 
fashion. The father carefully adjusts his pet curl, while 
the son draws ov a white kid glove. The absurdity of 
this group is, that father and son are dressed exactly alike 
to a curl, while the disparity in age and height must be 
as great as possible. Both have a self-satisfied smirk. 
Upon a chair to the right of foreground are the hats and 
cloaks of the dandy father and son. 
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RESIDENCE IN THE ANGLO-FRENCH STYLE. 


Designed expressly for Godey'’s Lady’s Book, by Issac H. Hosss, Architect, Philadelphia, 





aa 








Tue above is a design in the Anglo-French style. In 
this specimeu the Grecian classic finish is harmonized, 
and presents to the eye the chaste elegance peculiar to 
Italian architecture. 





FIRST FLOOR, 


First Story~—1 vestibule, 10 feet by 8 feet; 2 hall, 12 
feet by 35 feet; 3 drawing-room, 20 feet by 35 feet: 4 li- 
brary, 20 feet by 21 feet; 5 hall, 4 feet; 6 stair hall, 10 
feet by 14 feet; 7, 8, closets; 9 dining-room, 16 feet by 28 
feet; 10 billiard-reom, 15 feet by 18 feet; 11 back stair 
hall, 6 feet by 12 feet ; 12, 13, porch. . 

Second Story.—14, 15, chambers, 17 feet by 20 feet ; 16 





liberal modern views. 





S 





It is intended to be of stone, and it contains ample ac- 
commodations for a gentleman of a large family, and 
It is aiso intended for a suburban 
situation, 








SECOND FLOOR, 


bath-room, 8 feet by"10 feet: 17 chamber, 16 feet by 21 
feet ; 18 chamber, 15 feet by 18 feet ; 19, 20, 21, closets; 22 
passage, 4 feet; 23 hall; 24 closet; 25 dressing-room, 8 
feet by 12 feet ; 26 closet ; 27 chamber, 20 feet by 21 feet ; 
28, 29, verandas. 
Isaac H. Horns, Architect, 
Office No. 154 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 
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Extract from a Dacotah Territory letter :— 


“‘ Perhaps it may not be uninteresting to you to learn 
something of the manners and customs of the Pembinese 
on New Year's day. 

‘“*You are aware that we are mostly half braeds and 
Indians, and live by hunting the baffalo in the summer 
and by trapping for furs in the winter. We live on buffalo 
meat the year round. Fresh, dried, and in sacks called 
pemican, and the only music we dance to is that of that 
very much persecuted instrument called the fiddle. 

“So much for who we are, what we live on, how we 
live, and the music we dance to. And now for the New 
Year’s festival :— 

**It is quite the reverse here that it is with you. There 
the gentlemen visit. -Here both ladies and gentiemen, 
aud the ladies have to be kissed as they come, old and 
young, from the fair and blooming to the most haggard 
and homely. No dodging, but face the music. However, 
of late years, I keep my pipe convenient, and when the 
ancient and ugly enter, with that in my mouth I present 
them my hand, and wish them a thousand returns of the 
day, but with the young and pretty no gallant man could 
be so rude. 

‘*The traders have learned the Indians to beg on that 
day. The squaws come with sacks, and are content with 
a piece of pemican, dried meat, or a little sugar and tea, 
while their noble (?) lords and masters expect tobacco, 
powder, shot, etc., but would be better pleased with @ 
little fire-water, alias whiskey. From daylight until dark 
they are coming and going, and happy are we when the 
day is ended, considering it a blessing that the infliction 
comes but once a year,”’ C., P. 


A WRITER, speaking of the false hair worn at the present 
day, quotes a sign over a barber shop in London, repre- 
senting Absalom hanging from a tree, underneath was 
the following :— 


“Tf Absalom had not worn his own hair, 
‘Absalom would not have been hanging there.’’ 


We remember one in New York, representing Absalom 
hanging by his hair to a tree, and this was the poetry on 
the subject :— 


“© Absalom! O Absalom, my son! 
If thou hadst worn a wig, thou wouldst not have been 
undone.’ 


Tas BANE AND THE ANTIDOTE.—We copy the following 
Jflatiering remarks from an Engjish paper :— 


‘* Par different is the condition of our fair transatlantic 
cousins. The robust and ruddy Englishman, when he 
reaches New York, is appalled at the first sight of the 
cadaverous ladies who stalk the Broadway, suggesting 
the idea of galvanized mummies out for an airing. Rival- 
ling the Anglo-Indian in the parchment of their skins, 
their expression is grim and forbidding. Neither copious 
supplies of rouge and pearl-powder, nor a magnificent 
double row of false teeth, could succeed in imparting a 
cheerful aspect to their wan visages—a town full of Mrs. 
Pipchinses could not be more repulsive. Yet they are not, 
as a rule, miserable; on the contrary, few women are 
more charming in ali the relations of life than those who 
are denizens of Yankeeland. As wives they are affection- 
ate and considerate. If, remembering that they are chil- 
dren of a land of liberty and equality, they object to 
promise obedience at the altar, they are not the less ready 
to fulfil their understood obligations. No mothers can be 
more tender and watchful of the welfare of their children ; 
no sisters can be more loving and disinterested ; and if, 
as daughters, they decline to accept of advice or guidance 
in their little matrimonial arrangements—‘ guessing’ that 
they know best who will make them a good husband— 
they are not less anxious than Mrs. Caudle to have ‘dear 
mother’ come and live with them. It israre that widow- 
ed mothers, or even the old couple, are not to be found 
domesticated with the married offspring. Then, as com- 
panions, they are intelligent, frank, and courteous. Their 
hospitalities are gracefully rendered ; and if a demand is 
made upon their friendship, few can be more generous 
aad confiding.”’ 





Ovr Mosic.—We continue to receive letters praising our 
musical department. Our subscribers feel the advantage, 
as they have it in the Lady’s Book for months before it is 
for sale at the stores, 





FRECKLES, TAN, AND PIMPLES. 


“Beauty,” says the modern proverb, ‘‘is buat skin 
deep,” and there is much truth in the assertion; for let 
any individual—male or female—be soever perfect in fea- 
tures or figure, if the complexion is marred by Freckles, 
Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, or eruptions of any kind, the 
charm of beauty is gone. A soft, smooth, transparent 
skin is what all are desirous of possessing, and by the use 
of “ Upnam’s Freckle, Tan, and Pimple Banisher” the 
desired boon is obtained. 

Beware of spurious Soaps and Lotions. If you wish a 
clear, healthful, and beautiful complexion, ask or send for 
Upuam’s “ Freckle, Tan, and Pimple Banisher,”’ and take 
no other. Mailed to any address for 75 cents, by 8. C. 
Upnam, 25 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. Also, for 
sale by all Druggists. 


Aw Eprrapu.—“ Sacred to the memory of T. T., Jr. He 
lived to enliven the happiness of his parents three years, 
two months, and twenty- -three days, when death tore him 
from the mountain's brow. An angel caught and bore 
him o’er the sea, and placed him in God's White House, 
to live and play ‘through all eternity.’’ 


NATURAL, GRACEFUL, AND BEAUTIFUL! 
IVINS’ PATENT HAIR 
CRIMPERS, 


For crimping and waving 
ladies’ hair. No heat used 
und no injury to the hair. 

They are put up in beau- 
tifully lithographed boxes 
containing one set (1 doz.) 
assorted lengths, with futl 
directions for use accom- 
panying each box. 

No lady’s toilet is com- 
plete without them. For 
sale throughout the country. Retailers will be supplied 
by any first-class Jobber of Notions in New York, Phila- 
delphia, or Boston. Manufactured only by E. Ivins, Sixth 
Street and Columbia Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Derrnina Wrt.—A lady once asked a gentleman what 
wit was like, to which he replied: “ Like your ladyship’s 
bottle of sal volatile—poignant at the first opening, but 
on being too much handed about, loses all its favor, and 
becomes insipid.’’ 

Tue following Internal Revenue Taxes, returned by 
the principal manufacturers of Cabivet Organs, Harmo- 
niums, Melodeons, and similar instruments, for the 
months of October, November, and December, 1865, are of 
interest as showing the amount of business done :— 


Mason & Hamlin . ‘ $6,382 92 
Geo. A. Prince & Co. ‘ ° ‘ ‘ 3,139 86 
8. D. & H. W. Smith . 2 e P 2,522 76 
Carhart, Needham & Co. . ° > ° 2,177 16 
Estey & Co... rae SE 
X. Span ° ° ‘ 987 12 
Taylor t Farley . ° 933 07 


B. Shoninger Melodeon Co. ° . « 925 66 


Peloubet & Son 898 14 
Jewett & Goodman 771 72 
Treat & Linsley Pe 769 20 
Kinnard, Dreher & Co. 498 72 
A. C. Chase 436 08 
H. R. Phelps 343 80 


Our Carp Paotoerapas.—We are constantly adding 
every celebrity to our very extensive list of card photo- 
graphs—naval, military, public men, authors and autho- 
resses, artists, and a charming variety of pictures and 
works of art. Send for a catalogue. 
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AMERICAN ORGANS. 


Most of the reed instruments sold as organs are simply 
the common melodeon, inclosed in a box case, by which 
purchasers are greatly deceived. But the American Or- 
gans, manufactured by 8. D. & H. W. Smiru, are an en- 
tirely different instrument from the melodeon, having a 
superior kind of bellows, the extended portion being 
directly undér the keys and action, with two exhaust bel- 
lows, two blow pedals, reverberating sound box, and 
tremolo, which melodeons do not contain. 

No other instrument is arranged internally on the scien- 
tifle basis of the American Organ, and parties purchasing 
instruments bearing the name of 8. D. & H. W. Smrra, 
will not be deceived. 

Mr. Georce Stevens, late Organist of St. Paul’s Church, 
Milwaukee, says:— 

**T can honestly recommend your Organ as combining 
in a wonderful degree all the essentials of a large Pipe 
Organ, ata rer reasonable cost. As an accompaniment 
to our church choir it gives universal satisfaction.’’ 

Address orders for these Elegant Parlor Instruments to 
the Wholesale Agent, Srperta Ort, 748 Broadway, New 
York. 





A roune professor at one of the colleges married a lady 
twenty years his senior. This was said, by a witty friend, 
to be a proof of his ambition, as he appeared desirous of 
studying ‘‘the ancients.’’ 


THE ART OF CONFECTIONERY. 


Ir a lady wishes to be her own confedtioner, to be ini- 
tiated into the arts and mysteries of the preparation of 
whatever goes by the name of confectionery on the dinner 
table or away from it, she has but to get a handsome vol- 
ume published by J. E. Tirtoy & Co., Boston, and she 
has the profession at her fingers ends. It is the way of 
getting up nice things made easy, and supplies the infor- 
mation that many a housekeeper has loag longed after, 
but had no expectation that it would be furnished to her 
haud.—St. Louis Republican. 


A CERTAIN linendraper waited upon a lady for the price 
of an article purchased at his shop. She endeavored to 
remind him that she had paid for it when he called some 
time ago; he declared he had no remembrance of the ecir- 
cumstance ; on which she produced his receipt, He then 
asked pardon, and said, “I am sorry I did not recollect 
it."’ To which the lady replied, ‘‘I quite believe you are 
sorry you did not re-collect it.” 


Ovr readers will please remember that the NOVELTY 
MICROSCOPE, described in the February number of the 
Lady’s Book is mailed, prepaid, for $2, by Henry Crate, 
180 Centre Street, New York. This little instrument will 
be found not only very interesting to theadult, but also an 
endless source of amusement and instruction to children, 


A RETIRED actor, with a fondness for poultry, was asked 
why he named a favorite hen ‘‘ Macduff.’ He replied 
that it was because he wanted her to “ Jay on.” 


THE FINE ARTS. 


A correct style of coloring Photographs on plain and 
albumen paper, Ivorytypes, and Photo-miniatures, taught 
by P. F. Coopsr, Artist, 1338 Chestaut St., Philadelphia. 

For sale, his reliable book on the above arts, price $2; 
with model of coloring, $5; with colors, ete. etc., com- 
plete, $12. Sent, free of charge, on receipt of price. In- 
close a stamp for circular with references, 

Photographs of all sizes colored in a superior manner, 
at moderate rates—received and returned by mail or 
express. 

VOL. LXx11.—29 





PHILADELPHIA AGENOY. 

No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that ara to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

L. F.—Sent box by Adams’s express January 20th. 

B. & H.—Sent box by Adams’s express 20th. 

Mrs, E. N, 8.—Sent box by Adams’s express 23d. 

Mrs. F. H. M.—Sent box by Adams’s express 23d. 

T. M. M.—Sent pattern 23d. 

Mrs. 8. J. F.—Sent stamping materials by Adams’s ex- 
press 27th. 

T. W.—Sent pattern and needles 27th. 

Miss E. 8.—Sent curls and braid by Adams’s express 
30th. 

E. F.—Sent shell comb by Kinsley’s express 30th. 

Capt. J. T.—Sent articles 30th. 

Mrs. J. S.—Sent pattern 30th. 

M. A. L.—Sent lead eomb 30th 

Mrs. E. H. M.—-Sent hair crimpers 30th. 

Mrs. J. A. C.—Sent ice-cream freezer by Adams's express 
30th. 

E. K. D.—Sent pattern February 2d. 

B. L. C. B.—Sent pattern 2d. 

L. E. M.—Sent pattern 2d. 

Mrs. M. 8. C.—Sent trimmings 2d. 

M. E. C. L.—Sent lead comb 2d. 

Miss L. M. R.—Sent curls by Adams’s express 6th, 

Mrs. A. K.—Sent crimpers 6th. 

Miss M. L. C.—Sent crimpers 6th. 

Mrs. M.—Sent articles 6th. 

Miss H. M. M.—Sent articles 6th. 

Mrs. H. 8.—Sent pattern 6th. 

Miss M. R. E.—Sent pattern 6th. 

Mrs. 8. B. B.—Sent pattern 6th. 

Miss N. J. W.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 8th, 

J. W.—Sent lead comb 8th. 

Miss M. A. B.—Sent lead comb 8th. 

Mrs. M.—Sent lead comb 8th. 

H. P. C.—Sent lead comb 8th. 

A. M. R.—Sent articles 9th. 

E. G.—Sent pattern 12th. 

Mrs. H. T. J.—Sent pattern 29th. 

Miss N. J. 8.—Sent pattern 29th. 

Mrs. P. L. C.—Sent India-rubber gloves 12th. 

Miss E. F. G.—Sent articles for cigar-case by express 
12th. 

M. J. O.—Sent pattern 14th. 

8. E.—Sent pattern 14th. 

Mrs. N. E. F.—Sent pattern 14th. 

Mrs. M, A. R.—Sent pattern 14th. 

Mrs. E. V. C.—Sent pattern 14th. 

Mrs. N. F.—Sent hair crimpers 14th. 

E. C.—Sent bands and yokes 14th. 

Miss G. M.—Sent pattern 14th. 

J. M.—Sent pattern 14th. 

Mrs. W. W. H.—Sent pattern and needles 14th. 

An Old Subscriber, Sioux City, lowa.—Would it be less 
trouble for you to write to Mr. Hobbs, to my care? What 
would be the probable cost, etc.? It would not take you 
any more time. Tell him what is the price of Jumber, 
bricks, etc. Hew can he put down an estimate for lowa. 
without having something to guide him? 

E. P. W.—Do nothing without your parents’ consent. 
You may regret it all your life. 
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Several Subscribers.—All matters that concern others 
than the Lady’s Book are sent to the persons for whom 
they are interested. For instance, if any one send us let- 
ters for J. H. Hobbs, who designs our cottages, we send 
the letters to him. If anything is wanting of Kimmel & 
Forster, we send tothem. If anythiug for Fashion Edi- 
tress, we hand eommunications to her, and soon. If we 
cannot answer a letter we always hand it to the person 
whose business it ought to be to make the proper reply. 

H.—If the person marries a wife, whose parents are 
“well off,” they usually furnish the articles you men- 
tion, but there is no rule, In “independent circum- 
stances,”’ the wife would do it, or her parents. 

Fannie M. B.—“ Some months’’ is no use to us. You 
must mention the month, year, and page you saw the 
notice. We cannot spend several hours to look for a 
notice that appeared “some months”’ since. If you had 
sent stamps we would have replied by mail. 

P. W.—Why do it, by being manly, open, and courte- 
ous, dignified, cheerful, and good-natured ; falling in a 
passion will do no good. 

Miss L. R. P.—Such a diet as yours would kill any- 
body. You may get thin—you will get very thin. Grief 
ina young girl. Nonsense! use a jumpicg-rope, dumb- 
bells, excite a healthy action in your system, and your 
morbid symptoms will disappear. 

Lottie. —See a recent number for the receipt you ask for. 

Martha.—We cannot help you. Depilatory powders 
may remove it, but wecannot recommend them, Calion 
8. C. Upham, 25 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 

Effie. —India-rubber gloves, $2 50; with gauntlets, 
$3 50 per pair. Orné balls, from $2 to $20a piece. We 
will send photographs, and any articles desired, to 
Canada. 

A Subsecriber.—Cannot persons find a different title? 
We have twenty “‘A Subscriber” applying in a month. 
You write from New York City how to publish a book, 
when you have the Harper & Brothers, Appleton & Co., 
Sheldon & Co., Scribner & Co., Derby & Miller, Carleton & 
Co. Why not apply to one of thesefirms? As we are not 
publishers of books, we certainly will not read the manu- 
script. Now, what a request, To read a manuscript for 
a book would take several days. Our time is worth $10 
a day at least. 

Alice M.—Write to 8. C. Upham, No. 25 South Eighth 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Aime.—Send your own name and a stamp, and the 
Fashion Editress will reply. We cannot reply to anony- 
mous letters ; besides, the reply would take up too much 
room, where the information is only for one person. 


Fashions, 
NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS, 


Haviye had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge 
of a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jew- 
elry, envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, 
mantillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to 
economy as well as taste ; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, dis- 
tinct directions must be Bon 








y ia first 
received, Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be cao 
able for losses that may oceur in remitting. 





The Publisher of the Lady’s Book bas no interest in 
this department, and knows nothing of the transactions ; 
and whether the ane sending the order is or is nota 
subscriber to the y’s Book, the Fashion Editor does 
not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which m depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Evans & Co., or Curwen Stoddart & Brother; 
dry goods of any kind from Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., 
New York; lingerie and lace from G. W. Vogel’s, 1016 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; bonnets from the most 
celebrated establishments; jewelry from Wriggens & 
Warden, or Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
APRIL. 


Fig. 1.—Dress of mauve summer poplin, trimmed with 
five rows of Persian braid. The skirt is looped up by 
means of sashes, trimmed round with the Persian border- 
ing. The petticoat is of the same material as the dress, 
edged with a fluted ruffle, and trimmed with braid to 
match the dress. The corsage is made witha deep basque, 
and worn with a belt of bright colors. The hat is of Leg- 
horn, trimmed with mauve velvet. 

Fig. 2.—Child’s suit of white alpaca, trimmed with 
Solferino velvet, stamped in a pattern. Rice straw hat, 
trimmed with Solferino feathers and velvet. White kid 
boots, trimmed With Solferino tassels. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of fawn-colored alpaca, made in the 
Princesse style, and trimmed with bands of blue velvet 
dotted with pearl buttons. Bands of velvet are carried 
round the dress to simulate a deep basque. Chip hat, 
trimmed with a plume, wide blue velvet, and a spotted 
white grenadine veil. 

Fig. 4.—Croquet dress of black alpaca, trimmed round 
the edge of the skirt, ap the front, and up each breadth, 
with bands of green silk cutout in points. The basque is 
made quite long, slit up to the waist at the back, and 
turned over with green silk both back and front. The 
sleeves are trimmed with points of green silk to match 
the skirt, and the corsage is turned back, in revers, show- 
ing a fine worked chemisette. Hat of black straw, 
trimmed with a puffing of green silk, and a long white 
plume. 

Fig. 5.—Dress of pearl-colored goats’-hair, trimmed 
with a ladder trimming of blue ribbon on each breadth. 
A half tight fitting casaque is made of the same material 
as the dress, and trimmed to match with blue ribbon. 
Straw hat, decorated with bright flowers and a swallow. 

Fig. 6.—Skirt of Solferino silk, with overdress of white 
spotted with Solferino. The corsage is made with very 
long coat-tails, trimmed round with silk. Hat of white 
chip, trimmed with Solferino velvet and white plumes. 


DESCRIPTION OF LATEST STYLE OF DRESSES. 
(See engraving, page 307.) 

Fig. 1.—Dress of pearl-colored alpaca, trimmed with 
points of green silk, edged with black velvet, and finished 
with a mother-of-pearl button. Hat of gray straw, trimmed 
with green velvet and bright fleld-flowers. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of blue goats’-hair, scalloped on the 
edge of the skirt, and bound with black velvet. It is 
gracefully looped at intervals by scalloped pieces of 
goats’-hair, trimmed with jet buttons. The corsage is 
scalloped and bound with black velvet, and trimmed with 
loops of velvet ribbon, 
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Fig. 3.—Gored dress of maize lustre, trimmed with puf- 
fings of brown silk. The scallops are bound with brown 
silk braid. Hat of brown straw, trimmed with brown 
velvet and a maize-colored wing. 

Fig. 4.—Striped green and white Spring silk, with fancy 
sash corsage of green silk, trimmed with black velvet and 
ball fringe. The skirt is cut out at intervals, and turned 
up with green silk. It is also bound with black velvet, 
and finished with small black velvet rosettes, having in 
the centre of each a pearl button. Hat of white chip, 
trimmed with a long green plume, 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 
FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 


Txovaax our fingers are benumbed, and we shiver in the 
raw east wind, our almanac gives us to understand that 
ere long we may expect mild days clothed in sunshine. 
We must, therefore, prepare in this treacherous month 
our fresh spring costumes, and be ready to don them as 
soon as the weather is inviting. 


The new goods now displayed are exceedingly tempt- 
ing, and none more so than the delicate cambrics of the 
softest and most effective shades of buff, primrose, blue, 
pink, violet, and mode. We see tiny dots of blue, scarlet, 
violet, or green, gleaming out of a white ground, a three- 
lined stripe of violet or scarlet thrown on a buff or white 
transparent foundation. Then single narrow stripes of 
the rainbow hues, separated by crescents or rings. The 
newest, probably, are the equal stripes of blue and white 
violet, and white or pink and white. Another variation 
of this style has clusters of flowers of tropical luxuriance 
scattered over these striped grounds, 


We have also before us a charming variety of buff 
grounds, some sprinkled over with hatchets of scarlet and 
purple, almost infinitesimal in proportion ; others studded 
with small dots and bouquets woven together in fantastic 
grace. Odd figures and palms thrown over cross-barred 
grounds, also claim our attention. We can, however, 
give them but a passing glance, as there is so much to be 
seen. Another style consists of bunches of delicate rose- 
buds gracefully scattered over a neutral tinted ground. 
Besides these are the wide stripes and large figures, mostly 
self-colored, on buff, mode, and white grounds, but which 
do not differ essentially from those of last season. It 
would be quite impossible to give an idea of all the va- 
ried styles, or to decide between the stripes, cross-bars, 
bouquets, or tiny figures, All are lovely and of marvel- 
lous delicacy. 

Next come the robe dresses stamped with flowers of the 
richest bloom, contrasting well with the delicate pearl 
and gray grounds. Of delaine robes, we give two good 
illustrations in the present number. A very elegant or- 
gandy robe is ornamented with pyramidal designs on each 
breadth formed of roses and feathery foliage. The designs 
reach from the hem to the waist of the dress, 

A charming promenade or travelling suit is of cuir- 
colored cambric or linen, bordered with a band of a 
darker shade edged with a waved designin black. The 
paleoét isin the Louis XV. style, half tight, fitting with 
large flap-pockets at the back, stamped with three large 
buttons. The front is made to resemble a long waistcoat, 
and is trimmed with pockets and narrow borderings of 
black. We recommend this style of paletét for all kinds 
of suits. Itis also very stylish made of black silk, and 
admits of much ornamentation. 

Full suits of Winsey will be worn for travelling. These 
apts consist of a gored petticoat trimmed with a black and 





white stamped velvet, which can now be had from one to 
five inches wide. The dress skirt should be trimmed with 
straps about six inches long, which ornament the dress 
when flowing, or loop it when required. With the dress 
is worn a short, loose sack of the Winsey, ornamented 
with large pearl buttons, 

Winsey, or Linsey Woolsey, as it is also called, cannot 
boast of much beauty, but will be found a good, plain, 
serviceable material, admirably adapted to travelling 
purposes. It is not an expensive fabric, a good one of 
double width and of silk chain costing about seventy-five 
cents a yard. 

All dresses are made en traine at the back, and short 
enough in front to show the tips of the boots. 

Bodies are made round and worn with a belt about three 
inches wide, shaped to the figure, dotted over with beads, 
and fastened at the side with a small rosette, 

Sashes of ribbon, silk, or of material like the dress, will 
be worn throughout the summer, 


Among the new spring dresses at the Demorest estab- 
lishment, are rich silks of wide stripes, blue and white, 
black and white, green and white, and violet and white. 
These light colors, however, are reserved for receptions, 
visits, or dinner parties. When intended for the street, 
steel or black is substituted for the white, and the effect is 
exceedingly distingué. The peculiarity of these dresses 
is, that they are made from different pieces of silk 
striped together, the lower part of the stripe Being very 
wide, and tapering gracefully as it approaches the waist. 
So admirably are the stripes graduated, that they form a 
well-fitting Princess robe. These dresses are trimmed 
with new and beautiful sets of ornaments made of thick 


cord worked with jet and steel, and sometimes finished 


with tassels, A heavy cord borders the edge of the skirt, 
either laid on perfectly plain, or following the line of 
rather shallow scaliops. 

Sleeves are trimmed altogether down the front or back. 
They are a little full at the shoulder and quite close at the 
wrist, 

The style of dress just described was introduced by the 
Empress, at a dinner party lately given at the Tuileries, 
Itis both effective and elegant, and accordingly expensive. 
A skilful and an economical person could, however, make 
up a very elegant robe of this description by taking two 
dresses of good contrasting colors, which possibly may 
have become too narrow for the prevailing fashion, or 
may have been stained on some of the breadths. 

Expense is frequently the objection made to many of 
the new styles we give, but our subscribers should bear 
in mind that the same ideas may be carried out to suit 
modest purses, and at the same time be very attractive. 
An old garment may be remodelled by one of our plates, 
and be made quite fashionable. 


With regard to stuff petticoats, if the Winsey or Moreen 
extends up half a yard, it will be found quite sufficient, 
the rest can be eked out by an old dyed silk, which will 
answer every purpose, feel lighter, and be decidedly less 
expensive. An entire skirt of white moreen, of coarse 
texture, trimmed with three straight rows of narrow 
black velvet, costs in the stores sixteen dollars. A much 
handsomer skirt can be made for six dollars if economy 
will lend a hand, and bring out some old silk or alpaca 
for the top of it. 

We have wandered, however, from the Demorest estab- 
lishment. We return to it and find a very stylish walk- 
ing-dress for a little girl. It is of light pearl-colored 
Winsey, gored and scalloped upon the edge of the skirt 
which just reaches the top of the scarlet fluting on the 
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Balmoral petticoat. A round cape scalloped to match the 
skirt is worn with this little dress, 

We also find full suits for ladies made with short cloaks 
scalloped out upon the edge. At the back are flat loops of 
galloon or cord arranged in the Louis XIII. style allowed 
to float dowm below the line of the waist. 

A very elegant bridal dress just completed by Mme. 
Demorest, is of silver brocade with gored skirt and low, 
square body. The sleeves are long and slashed with puff- 
ings of white tulle. The trimming consists of a sash of 
point lace lined with white silk. The dérthe and barbe 
are also of point lace. The skirt is finished on the edge 
by a heavy silver cord. 

The Pamela bonnet, we are assured by Mme. Tilman, 
will be the standard fashion of the season. It assimilates 
with the old-fashioned gypsy, and is extremely becomirg 
to a fresh young face. There will of necegsity, however, 
be modifications of this style to suit different tastes. 

In order that our readers may have a good idea of the 
new shapes, we give ia the present number a bonnet and 
two frames of the latest styles introduced in Philadelphia, 


Many of the early spring bonnets brought out at the 
Maison Tilman are trimmed witha loup or small round 
veil thrown over the back of the bonnet. Others are 
ornamented with marabont feathers and torsades of 
velvet, while the inside is em>ellished with cameos set 
on a band of velvet. The side ruches are of blonde or 
tulle studded with tiny beads of jet, crystal, or pearl. 
Glazed foliage, heavy Venetian chains and autumnal 
foliage, glowing with a perfect wealth of color, are the 
salient novelties for spring bonnets. 


The bandeau style of headdress still maintains its sway. 
The most novel, however, are formed of rws of gold 
beads mounted as bandelettes; they pass behind the ear 
and fall over the neck as a necKlage. This style of coif- 
fare is too suggestive of the Indian squaw to find favor 
in our eyes. The eccentric seems to prevail in all the 
new fashions, and a striking illustration of this is a ball- 
dress said to have been worn lately by the fair Eugenie. 
Her tunic of white satin was trimmed with bands of tiger 
skin, and in her hair she wore bandeaux made of the 
same. This trimming has certainly originality to re- 
commend it, and would in this country be well calculated 
to create a sensation. 

The manner of wearing the hair with bandeau head- 
dresses is generally to crimp it deeply, wear no rolls, but 
to pull the hair up in puffs between the bands. Short 
frizzed curls, small wreaths of curls to wear round the 
coil, and coronets of plaits with tiny curls peeping from 
between, all rank high among the complicated coiffures 
of the day. 

One of the latest freaks of fashion is the introduction 
of kid gloves reaching half way up the arm, of pink, 
blue, and mauve. We trust most sincerely that this 
grotesque novelty may not be humored by our American 
belles—for violet, blue, or pink kid arms are too bizarre 
to be in good taste. 

The newest spring veils are of white figured lace with a 
border all round two inches deep ; the veil is about three- 
quarters of a yard long, square at the lower edge and 
round on top. 

We must refer after this digression to dresses made up 
by our eminent artiste of 147 East Ninth Street, New York. 
Morning robes are of the Princess style, not fitting the 
figure very closely. Long pockets simulated by. flat 
trimmings are laid on the back of the skirt. At the 
neck is a little three pointed hood, which is a charming 
variation of the monotonous style so long in fashion. 





Morning robes of the Louis XV, style are also among 
the admirable models of the Maison Tilman. The dis- 
tinguishing feature of these robes is tha triple fold flowing 
from the shoulders as a train. 

Gold and silver continue in high favor, and many of 
the new evening dresses are trimmed with chains looped 
over the corsage. 

A very beautiful style of evening dress recently made 
up by Mme. Tilman, is of white tissue striped with 
narrow satin parti-colored ribbons, with a tunic of silver 
gauze looped up with flowers. 

The newest shades for heavy silks suitable for married 
ladies are aceajou, garnet, tobacco color, and silver gray, 
The prettiest silks for young persons are the even checks 
of black and white, and the most brilliant blue, green, 
or mauve, with white. The bodices are frequently made 
in a basque slit up to the waist at the back and on each 
hip, and laced up with cord and tassels. Others are cut 
with coat tails and trimmed with Tom Thumb fringe. 
Another pretty style is a corslet made with five short 
rounded basques at the back. 

The form and style of hats both for children and ladies 
is one of the most important subjects for consideration, 
and nowhere do we see a more tasteful collection than at 
the well-appointed establishment of Mr. J. R. Terry, 400 
Broadway, New York. 

The Tricorne and Derby thus far seem to be the favored 
styles, though very many brilliant novelties have been 
introduced. 

Gold, silver, pearl, and jet ornaments of quaint oriental 
forms are lavishly used, also flowers, birds, and borders 
of split white feathers. Long plumes, ‘astened at the side 
by a wing of contrasting color, are likewise among the 
spring styles. 

A pretty style for misses is of Leghorn trimmed with a 
scarf of very thin French muslin, round which is twined 
a straw cord forming a bow at the back. Many of the 
hats have lapels of tulle or crépe floating from the back, 
while the hat is encircled by a plait of crape or straw 
sparkling with beads. 

Modifications of the turban are still popular, both for 
girls and boys. They are to be had in white, black, gray, 
and mixed straws. Bands of sea-gull feathers are em- 
ployed as trimmings, also plaitings of velvet caught 
down by chains, and medallions of pearl, jet, and gold. 

Plaited black lace with a few scarlet flowers or berries 
and crystal drops, forms a very stylish trimming for a 
white hat. 

Tricornes are now used as riding hats, and the most 
appropriate trimming is a very small black feather curled 
in the hollow of each peak. 

Louis XV. hats rolled at the sides, and forming a point 
behind and before, are found extremely becoming ; they 
are generally bound and turned up with velvet, almond 
color being one of the fashionable shades. 

Our readers will, however, have a better idea of the 
new styles by referring to page 310. The prolific genius 
of Mr. Terry is constantly at work getting up new and 
beautiful designs. We therefore promise a variety of 
artistic novelties for next month.- 

We must not omit to add that young ladies are now 
wearing small bells attached to their gloves for evening 
wear, and as ihey tinkle through the merry dance they 
remind one forcibly of the nursery ditty of the old 
woman :— 

“With rings on her fingers 
And bells on her toes, 


She shall have music 


Wherever she goes.” Fasnion.. | 
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Several Subseribers.—All matters that concern others 
than the Lady’s Book are sent to the persons for whom 
they are interested. For instance, if any one send us let- 
ters for J. H. Hobbs, who designs our cottages, we send 
If anything is wanting of Kimmel & 
If anything for Fashion Edi- 
If we 


the letters to him. 
Forster, we send to them. 
tress, we hand communications to her, and so on. 
cannot answer a letter we always hand it to the person 
whose business it ought to be to make the proper reply. 

H.—If the person marries a wife, whose parents are 
“well off,’ they usually furnish the articles you men- 
tion, but there is no rule. In “independent circum- 
stances,”’ the wife would do it, or her parents. 

Fannie M. B.—“ Some months’’ is no use to us. You 
must mention the month, year, and page you saw the 
notice. We cannot spend several hours to look for a 
notice that appeared “some months” since. If you had 
sent stamps we would have replied by mail. 

Pp. W.—Why do it, by being manly, open, and courte- 
ous, dignified, cheerful, and good-natured ; falling in a 
passion will do no good. 

Miss L. R. P.—Such a diet as yours would kill any- 
body. You may get thin—you will get very thin. Grief 
ina young girl. Nonsense! use a jumping-rope, dumb- 
bells, excite a healthy action in your system, and your 
morbid symptoms wili disappear. 

Lottie. —See a recent number for the receipt you ask for. 

Martha.—We cannot help you. Depilatory powders 
may remove it, but we cannot recommend them, Callon 
8. C. Upham, 25 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 

Effie. —India-rubber gloves, $2 50; with gauntlets, 
$3 50 per pair. Orné balls, from $2 to $20 a piece. We 
will send photographs, and any articles desired, to 
Canada. 

A Subscriber.—Cannot persons find a different title? 
We have twenty ‘“‘A Subscriber’ applying in a month. 
You write from New York City how to publish a book, 
when you have the Harper & Brothers, Appleton & Co., 
Sheidon & Co., Scribner & Co., Derby & Miller, Carleton & 
Co. Why not apply to one of these firms? As we are not 
publishers of books, we certaiuly will not read the manu- 
script. Now, what a request. To read a manuscript for 
a book would take several days. Our time is worth $10 
a day at least, ‘ 

Alice M.—Write to S. C. Upham, No. 25 South Eighth 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Aime.—Send your own name and a stamp, and the 
Fashion Editress will reply. We cannot reply to anony- 
mous letters ; besides, the reply would take up too much 
room, where the information is only for one person. 


Fashions, — 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havrye had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter exeeute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge 
of a small percentage for the time aud research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jew- 
elry, envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, 
mantillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to 
economy as well as taste ; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, dis- 
tinct directions must be given 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received, Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account- 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 
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The Publisher of the Lady’s Book has no interest in 
this department, and kuows nothing of the transactions; 
and whether the person sending the order is or is nota 
subscriber to the Lady’s Book, the Fashion Editor does 
not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, aud general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Evans & Co., or Curwen Stoddart & Brother; 
dry goods of any kind from Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., 
New York; lingerie and lace from G. W. Vogel's, 1016 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; bonnets from the most 
celebrated establishments; jewelry from Wriggens & 
Warden, or Caldwell'’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashious that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
cousidered final. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
APRIL. 


Fig. 1.—Dress of mauve summer poplin, trimmed with 
five rows of Persian braid. The skirt is looped up by 
means of sashes, trimmed round with the Persian border 
ing. The petticoat is of the same material as the dress, 
edged with a fluted ruffle, and trimmed with braid to 
match the dress. The corsage is made with a deep basque, 
and worn with a belt of bright colors. The hat is of Ley- 
horn, trimmed with mauve velvet. 

Fig. 2.—Child’s suit of white alpaca, trimmed with 
Solferino velvet, stamped in a pattern. 
trimmed with Solferino feathers and velvet. 
boots, trimmed with Solferino tassels. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of fawn-colored alpaca, made in the 
Princesse style, and trimmed with bands of blue velvet 
dotted with pearl buttons. Bands of velvet are carried 
round the dress to simulate a deep basque. Chip hat, 
trimmed with a plume, wide blue velvet, and a spotted 
white grenadine veil. 

Fig. 4.—Croquet dress of black alpaca, trimmed round 
the edge of the skirt, up the front, and up each breadth, 
with bands of green silk cutout in points. The basque is 


Rice straw hat, 


White kid 


made quite long, slit up to the waist at the back, and 
turned over with green silk both back and front. The 
sleeves are trimmed with points of green silk to match 
the skirt, and the corsage is turned back, in revers, show- 
ing a fine worked chemisette. Hat of black straw, 
trimmed with a puffing of green silk, and a lung white 
plume. 

Fig. 5.—Dress of pearl-colored goats’-hair, trimmed 
with a ladder trimming of blue ribbon on each breadth. 
A half tight fitting easaque is made of the same material 
as the dress, and trimmed to match with blue ribbon. 
Straw hat, decorated with bright flowers and a swallow. 

Fig. 6.—Skirt of Solferino silk, with overdress of white 
spotted with Solferino. The corsage is made with very 
long coat-tails, trimmed round with silk. Hat of white 
chip, trimmed with Solferino velvet and white plumes. 





DESCRIPTION OF LATEST STYLE OF DRESSES. 
(See engraving, page 307.) 

Fig. 1.—Dress of pearl-colored alpaca, trimmed with 
points of green silk. edged with black velvet, and finished 
with a mother-of-pearl button. Hat of gray straw, trimmed 
with green velvet and bright field-flowers. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of blue goats’-hair, scalloped on the 
edge of the skirt, and bound with black velvet. It is 
gracefully looped at intervals by scalloped pieces of 
goats’-hair, trimmed with jet buttons. The corsage is 
scalloped and bound with black velvet, and trimmed with 
loops of velvet ribbon, 
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Fig. 3.—Gored dress of maize lustre, trimmed with puf- 
fings of brown silk. The scallops are bound with brown 
silk braid. Hat of brown straw, trimmed with brown 
velvet and a maize-colored wing. 

Fig. 4.—Striped green and white Spring silk, with fancy 
sash corsage of green silk, trimmed with black velvet and 
ball friuge. The skirt is cut out at intervals, and turned 
up with green silk. It is also bound with black velvet, 
and finished with small black velvet rosettes, having in 
the centre of each a pearl button. Hat of white chip, 
trimmed with a long green plume. 





CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 
FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 


THoveH our fingersare benumbed, and we shiver in the 
raw east wind, our almanac gives us to understand that 
ere long we may expect mild days clothed in sunshine. 
We must, therefore, prepare in this treacherous month 
our fresh spring costumes, and be ready to don them as 
soon as the weather is inviting. 

The new goods now displayed are exceedingly tempt- 
ing, and none more so than the delicate cambrics of the 
softest and most effective shades of buff, primrose, blue, 
pink, violet,and mode. We see tiny dots of blue, scarlet, 
violet, or green, gleaming out of a white ground, a three- 
lined stripe of violet or scarlet thrown on a buff or white 
transparent foundation. Then single narrow stripes of 
the rainbow hues, separated by crescents or rings. The 
newest, probably, are the equal stripes of blue and white 
violet, and white or pink and white. Another variation 
of this style has clusters of flowers of tropical luxuriance 
scattered over these striped grounds, 

We have also before us a charming variety of buff 
grounds, some sprinkled over with hatchets of scarlet and 
purple, almost infinitesimal in proportion ; others studded 
with small dots and bouquets woven together in fantastic 
grace. Odd figures and palms thrown over cross-barred 
grounds, also claim our attention. We can, however, 
give them but a passing glance, as there is so much to be 
seen. Another style consists of bunches of delicate rose- 
buds gracefully scattered over a neutral tinted ground. 
Besides these are the wide stripes and large figures, mostly 
self-colored, on buff, mode, and white grounds, but which 
do not differ essentially from those of last season. It 
would be quite impossible to give an idea of all the va- 
ried styles, or to decide between the stripes, cross-bars, 
bouquets, or tiny figures, All are lovely and of marvel- 
lous delicacy. 

Next come the robe dresses stamped with flowers of the 
richest bloom, contrasting well with the delicate pearl 
and gray grounds. Of delaine robes, we give two good 
illustrations in the present number. A very elegant or- 
gandy robe is ornamented with pyramidal designs on each 
breadth formed of roses and feathery foliage. The designs 
reach from the hem to the waist of the dress. 

A charming promenade or travelling suit is of cuir- 
colored cambric or linen, bordered with a band of a 
darker shade edged with a waved designin black. The 
paletét isin the Louis XY. style, half tight, fitting with 
large flap-pockets at the back, stamped with three large 
buttons. The front is made to resemble a long waistcoat, 
and is trimmed with pockets and narrow borderings of 
black. We recommend this style of paletét for all kinds 
of suits. It is also very stylish made of black silk, and 
admits of much ornamentation. 

Full suits of Winsey will be worn for travelling. These 
suits consist of a gored petticoat trimmed with a black and 











white stamped velvet, which can now be had from one to 
five inches wide. The dress skirt should be trimmed with 
straps about six inches long, which ornament the dress 
when flowing, or loop it when required. With the dress 
is worn a short, loose sack of the Winsey, ornamented 
with large pearl buttons, 

Winsey, or Linsey Woolsey, as it is also called, cannot 
boast of much beauty, but will be found a good, plain, 
serviceable material, admirably adapted to travelling 
purposes. It is not an expensive fabric, a good one of 
double width and of silk chain costing about seventy-five 
cents a yard. 

All dresses are made en traine at the back, and short 
enough in front to show the tips of the boots. 

Bodies are made round and worn witha belt about three 
inches wide, shaped to the figure, dotted over with beads, 
and fastened at the side with a small rosette. 

Sashes of ribbon, silk, or of material like the dress, will 
be worn throughout the summer. 

Among the new spring dresses at the Demorest estab- 
lishment, are rich silks of wide stripes, blue and white, 
black and white, green and white, and violet and white. 
These light colors, however, are reserved for receptions, 
visits, or dinner parties. When intended for the street, 
steel or black is substituted for the white, and the effect is 
exceedingly distingué. The peculiarity of these dresses 
is, that they are made from different pieces of silk 
striped together, the lower part of the stripe being very 
wide, and tapering gracefully as it approaches the waist. 
So admirably are the stripes graduated, that they forma 
well-fitting Princess robe. These dresses are trimmed 
with new and beautiful sets of ornaments made of thick 
cord worked with jet and steel, and sometimes finished 
with tassels. A heavy cord borders the edge of the skirt, 
either laid on perfectly plain, or following the line of 
rather shallow scallops. 

Sleeves are trimmed altogether down the front or back. 
They are a little full at the shoulder and quite close at the 
wrist. 

The style of dress just described was introduced by the 
Empress, at a dinner party lately given at the Tuileries. 
Itis both effective and elegant, and accordingly expensive. 
A skilful and an economical person could, however, make 
up a very elegant robe of this description by taking two 
dresses of good contrasting colors, which possibly may 
have become too narrow for the prevailing fashion, or 
may have been stained on some of the breadths. 

Expense is frequently the objection made to many of 
the new styles we give, but our subscribers should bear 
in mind that the same ideas may be carried out to suit 
modest purses, and at the same time be very attractive. 
An old garment may be remodelled by one of our plates, 
and be made quite fashionable. 


With regard to stuff petticoats, if the Winsey or Moreen 
extends up half a yard, it will be found quite sufficient, 
the rest can be eked out by an old dyed silk, which will 
answer every purpose, feel lighter, and be decidedly less 
expensive. An entire skirt of white moreen, of coarse 
texture, trimmed with three straight rows of narrow 
black velvet, costs in the stores sixteen dollars. A much 
handsomer skirt can be made for six dollars if economy 
will lend a hand, and bring out some old silk or alpaca 
for the top of it. 

We have wandered, however, from the Demorest estab- 
lishment. We return to it and find a very stylish walk- 
ing-dress for a little girl. It is of light pearl-colored 
Winsey, gored and scalloped upon the edge of the skirt» 
which just reaches the top of the scarlet fluting on the 
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Balimoral petticoat. A round cape scalloped to match the 
skirt is woru with this little dress, 

We also find full suits for ladies made with short cloaks 
ecalloped out uponthe edge. At the back are flat loops of 
galloon or cord arranged inthe Louis XIII. style allowed 
to float down below the line of the waist. 

A very elegant bridal dress just completed by Mme. 
Demorest, is of silver brocade with gored skirt and low, 
square body. The sleeves are long and slashed with puff- 
ings of white tulle. The trimming consists of a sash of 
point lace lined with white silk. The d‘rthe and barbe 
are also of point lace. The skirt is finished on the edge 
by a heavy silver cord. 

The Pamela bonnet, we are assured by Mme. Tilman, 
will be the standard fashion of the season. It assimilates 
with the old-fashioned gypsy, and is extremely becoming 
to a fresh young face. There will of necessity, however, 
be modifications of this style to suit different tastes. 

In order that our readers may have a good idea of the 
new shapes, we give in the present number a bonnet and 
two frames of the latest styles introduced in Philadelphia. 


Many of the early spring bonnets brought out at the 
Maison Tilman are trimmed with a loup or small round 
veil thrown over the back of the bonnet. Others are 
ornamented with marabout feathers and torsades of 
velvet, while the inside is embellished with cameos set 
on a band of velvet. The side ruches are of blonde or 
tulle studded with tiny: beads of jet, crystal, or pearl. 
Glazed foliage, heavy Venetian chains and autumnal 
foliage, glowing with a perfect wealth of color, are the 
salient novelties for spring bonnets. 


The bandeanu style of headdress still maintairs its sway. 
The most novel, however, are formed of rows of gold 
beads mounted as bandelettes; they pass behind the ear 
and fall over the neck as a necklace. This style of coif- 
fure is too suggestive of the Indian squaw to find favor 
in our eyes. The eccentric seems to prevail in all the 
new fashions, and a striking illustration of this is a ball- 
dress said to have been worn lately by the fair Eugenie. 
Her tunic of white satin was trimmed with bands of tiger 
skin, and in her hair she wore bandeaux made of the 
same. This trimming has certainly originality to re- 
commend it, and would in this country be well calculated 
to create a sensation. 

The manner of wearing the hair with bandeau head- 
dresses is generally to crimp it deeply, wear no rolls, but 
to pull the hair up in puffs between the bands. Short 
frizzed curls, small wreaths of curls to wear round the 
coil, and coronets of plaits with tiny curls peeping from 
between, all rank high among the complicated coiffures 
of the day. 

One of the latest freaks of fashion is the introduction 
of kid gloves reaching half way up the arm, of pink, 
biue, and mauve. We trust most sincerely that this 
grotesque novelty may not be humored by our American 
belles—for violet, blue, or pink kid arms are too bizarre 
to be in good taste. 

The newest spring veils are of white figured lace with a 
border all round two inches deep ; the veil is about three- 
quarters of a yard long, square at the lower edge and 
round on top. 

We must refer after this digression to dresses made up 
by our eminent artiste of 147 East Ninth Street, New York. 
Morning robes are of the Princess style, not fitting the 
figure very closely. Long pockets simulated by flat 
trimmings are laid on the back of the skirt. At the 
neck is a little three pointed hvod, which is a charming 
variation of the monotonous style so long in fashion. 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK AND MAGAZINE. 











Morning robes of the Louis XV. style are also among 
the admirable models of the Maison Tilman. The dis- 
tinguishing feature of these robes is the triple fold flowing 
from the shoulders as a train. 

Gold and silver continue in high favor, and many of 
the new evening dresses are trimmed with chains looped 
over the corsage. 

A very beautiful style of evening dress recently made 
up by Mme. Tilman, is of white tissue striped with 
narrow satin parti-colored ribbons, with a tunic of silver 
gauze looped up with flowers. 

The newest shades for heavy silks suitable for married 
ladies are accajou, garnet, tobacco color, and silver gray. 
The prettiest silks for young persons are the even checks 
of black and white, and the most brilliant blue, green, 
or mauve, with white. The bodices are frequently made 
in a basque slit up to the waist at the back and on each 
hip, and laced up with cord and tassels. Others are cut 
with coat tails and trimmed with Tom Thumb fringe. 
Another pretty style is a corslet made with five short 
rounded basques at the back. 

The form and style of hats both for children and ladies 
is one of the most important subjects for consideration, 
and nowhere do we see a more tasteful collection than at 
the well-appointed establishment of Mr. J. R. Terry, 409 
Broadway, New York. 

The Tricorne and Derby thus far seem to be the favored 
styles, though very many brilliant novelties have been 
introduced. 

Gold, silver, pearl, and jet ornaments of quaint oriental 
forms are lavishly used, also flowers, birds, and borders 
of split white feathers. Long plumes, fastened at the side 
by a wing of contrasting color, are likewise among the 
spring styles. 

A pretty style for misses is of Leghorn trimmed with a 
scarf of very thin French muslin, round which is twin: d 
a straw cord forming a bow at the back. Many of the 
hats have lapels of tulle or crépe floating from the back, 
while the hat is encircled by a plait of crape or straw 
sparkling with beads. 

Modifications of the turban are still popular, both for 
girls and boys. They are to be had in white, black, gray, 
and mixed straws. 
ployed as trimmings, also plaitings of velvet caught 
down by chains, and medallions of pearl, jet, and gold. 

Plaited black lace with a few scarlet flowers or berries 
and crystal drops, forms a very stylish trimming for a 
white hat. 

Tricornes are now used as riding hats, and the most 
appropriate trimming is a very small black feather curled 
in the hollow of each peak. 

Louis XY. hats rolled at the sides, and forming a point 
behind and before, are found extremely becoming; they 
are generally bound and turned up with velvet, almond 
color being one of the fashionable shades. 

Our readers will, however, have a better idea of the 
new styles by referring to page 310. The prolific genius 
of Mr. Terry is constantly at work getting up new and 
beautiful designs. We therefore promise a variety of 
artistic novelties for next mouth. 

We must not omit to add that young ladies are now 
wearing small bells attached to their gloves for evening 
wear, and as they tinkle through the merry dance they 
remind one forcibly of the nursery ditty of the old 
woman:— 


Bands of sea-gull feathers are em- 


** With rings on her fingers 
And bells on her toes, 
She shall have music 


Wherever she goes.” FasHion, 
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GREEK COIFFURE, 
(Front and Back view.) 


This coiffare requires no frisettes, 
and is both simple and elegant. The 
back hair is tied rather high, and as 
tightly as possible; it is then divided 
into two equal portions, which are 
both plaited. The first is arranged 
into two loops; the second forms the 
third loop, and is then twisted round 
the chiguon and fastened underneath. 
The front hair is disposed in waved 
bandeaux; if the hair is not suffi- 
ciently long and thick to form the 
plaited coronet with the end of the 
bandeaux, a false plait is added and 
astened on under the chignon. 
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LETTERS FOR MARKING POCKET-HANDKERCHIEFS. 
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MAY WALT Z. 


ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO-FORTE FOR GODEY’'S LADY'S BOOK, 


BY CARL BERGER. 
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ROBE DRESS. 


(From the celebrated establishment of Messrs. A. T. Srewarr & Co., of New York.) 





























Skirt of fawn-colored de laine, bordered on the edge by a wide band of rich blae, headed by a narrow stripe of 


gold-color and black. Above this band are festoons of gray flowers, caught up by medablions. Over the plain fawn- 
colored corsage is a jacket of black de laiue, trimmed with a band of gold-color and black. 
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EVENING DRESS. 


(From the establishment of T. W. Evaxs & Co., 818 and 820 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia.) 









































Dress of white tarlatane, richly trimmed with a waved band of maize tarlatane, edged with black lace. The sprays 
are embroidered with black and white floss, and the flowers are formed of maize-cvlored tarlatane. 
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DESIGN FOR BRAID AND BEADS, SUITABLE FOR A CLOAK. 








MISSES’ WALKNG SUIT. 


Gray Linsey, ornamented with black velvet and large mother-of-pearl buttons, 
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GREEK COIFFURE. 
(Front and Back view.) 


This coiffare requires no frisettes, 
and is both simple and elegant. The 
back hair is tied rather high, and as 
tightly as possible; it is then divided 
into two equal portions, which are 
both plaited. The first is arranged 
into two loops; the second forms the 
third loop, and is then twisted round 
the chignon and fastened underneath, 
The front hair is disposed in waved 
bandeaux ; if the hair is not suffi- 
ciently long and thick to form the 
ect coronet with the end of the 

andeaux, a false plait is added and 
astened on under the chignon. 
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FANCY RIBBON FAN, 


(See Description, Work Department.) 














LETTERS FOR MARKING POCKET-HANDKERCHIEFS. 
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DESIGN FOR CROCHET, NETTING, OR BERLIN WORK. 
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_INos. 834 & 836 Chestnut Street 








Charles Oakford & Sons, 


(UNDER CONTINENTAL HOTEL), 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers and Manufacturers of 


HATS, CAPS, AND FURS. 


Wii) 





1. Ladies’ and Children's Mackinaw Straw Sundown. 7. Child’s Satin Straw Athol. 


2. Misses’ nd Straw Baden. 8. Brighton. 

3. Misses’ G 9. Nattie 

4. ae - : t Fiice Straw Dart. 10. Ladies’ Derby Riding-Hat. 
5. Our St ll Eton. 

6. Toang Gent's, 12. Boys’ Morton. 


OUR Stock of Hats is complete in every department, including a large assortment of Woo. Harts, at all prices. 
We invite attention to style No. 1, a Sandown for Ladies and C ildren, made of Mackinaw Straw, celebrated for 
| its durability. This popular Sun Hat supersedes the old style Shaker Hood, and bids fair to be fashionable for 


seasons to come. 


We are ready to receive and fill orders for all kinds of Hats, which we guarantee to sell at lower prices for 
cash than any other house in the country. We are constantly receiving the Newest styles, and our manufacturing 


facilities are such as enable us to compete with any other establishment. 


April, 1866. 
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